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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


A SESSION which will certainly not be devoid of | 


interest, but which may perhaps be free from any 
serious party excitement or contest, was opened on Tuesday 
by the Sonus in person. It is some years since the QUEEN 
has felt: herself equal to the discharge of a duty which, how- 
ever gifted she may be with the qualities necessary to perform 
it with dignity and grace, must still be inevitably onerous 
and trying. It is a satisfaction to the public when 
circumstances permit Her Masesty to go through any of 
the great ceremonials of State without the tax on her 
strength being unduly severe; and there is a general 
feeling that a Session begins well when the QuzEN pre- 
sides at its opening. On the present occasion she had 
to touch on a subject deeply interesting to herself 
as well as to the nation, and the success of the visit 
of the Privce or Watzs to India has been so indis- 
putable that there was no reason to fear lest anything she 
might say should evoke even a whisper of dissent. By a 
pure accident the occasion of the Queen’s visit to West- 
minster was also the occasion of the signal collapse of a 
KeEneaLy demonstration; and it is not perhaps a bad 
beginning of a Session that an incident at its opening 
should seem to warrant the supposition that even the 
humblest and most ignorant of the QuEEN’s subjects can 
ultimately detect a vulgar imposture. Foreign affairs 
necessarily took up the greater part of the Speech from 
the Throne, and the list of home measures was unusually 
brief. Mr. Disragui, during the debate on the Ad- 
dress, justified its brevity by observing that, if the 
Government furnished a long list of measures which it 
proposed to carry, experience showed not only that it 
is impossible all should be carried, but that the world 
very unjustly forgets those which are carried to remem- 
ber exclusively those which are not carried. The path 
to glory seems, therefore, to lie in proposing to do scarcely 
anything, and then every achievement beyond these modest 
bounds will come as a surprise, and the country will be de- 
lighted to find itself in the hands of a Ministry which does, 
not merely what it proposes to do, but a great deal more. 
The constitution of the Final Tribunal of Appeal, and the 
lacement of the temporary regulations passed last Session 
with regard to merchant shipping by a permanent Act, 
were objects which the Government was pledged to ac- 
complish in the most satisfactory way it could devise. The 
inclosure of commons and the management of prisons 
are, no doubt, in themselves matters of importance, but 
scarcely of the importance which might have been expected 
to secure them notice in the Queen’s Speech. It is dif- 
ferent with the regulation of the Universities and the 
organization of primary education. Their importance is 
unquestionable, and the Ministry has shown commendable 
boldness in attempting to deal with them. Whatever is 
posed is sure to run counter to the feelings, prejudices, 
and beliefs of innumerable critics, and perhaps no two sub- 
jects could be named on which it would be harder for the 
Government to hit the exact point of moderation which 
will satisfy, not cliques ‘and sects—for to satisfy them is im- 
possible—but the nation at large. 

Ill-luck in the ballot for the order of precedence of the 
Bills of private members has determined Mr. Osporne 
Moraan to withdraw his Burials Bill and to substitute a 
Resolution. It may turn out to be advantageous for all 
parties that this course should have been forced on him, 
as it may lead the House to determine a preliminary question 


which it is desirable to have decided. The objection to 
the Burials Bill may be, that it proposes to take away from 
the Established Church the exclusive custody or ownership 
of churchyards; or the objection may be that, if this ex- 
clusiveness were impaired, there would be no security 
against scenes painfully jarring on the feelings of reverent 
and pious people. If the first is the objection entertained 
by the majority of the House, it is obvious that there 
can be no Burials Bill at all; if it is the second that is 
entertained, then the question will be what valid securities 
can be suggested by the promoters of the Bill. The Irish 
members appear to be more fortunate than Mr. Moraay, 
and a long list of Bills has been announced which different 
Home Rulers are to bring forward. Ireland was not 
noticed at all in the QurEn’s Speech, and the seconder of 
the Address in the Commons, representing an Irish con- 
stituency, noticed this at once as a novelty and as a sign 
that things were going on well in Ireland, and that 
the country was becoming peaceful and prosperous. 
Nothing could be more vexatious to Home Rulers than 
that this assumption should be supposed to be war- 
ranted. Mr. Ronayne especially set himself to com- 
bat it. He presumed that Mr. Mutuortanp was judging 
of all Ireland from the point of view of Belfast. ftven as 
to Belfast he could state that he had heard much growling 
as to the state of trade there, and certainly, if no place is to 
be held prosperous until all growling has ceased in it, it is 
hopeless to dream of prosperity anywhere. Whatever may 
be the truth as to Belfast, nothing can be more foolish 
in the eyes of Mr. Ronayne than to talk of the rest of 
Ireland being prosperous. No doubt, as he admitted, 
the amount of deposits in the banks rapidly increases, 
but that is only because the farmers pull their hoards 
out of old stockings, and take them to the banks. 
That such a process should conduce to the wealth 
of the country has not entered Mr. Ronayne’s inno- 
cent and virgin mind. It is true, as he also admitted, that 
wages in Ireland have risen considerably ; but he urged that 
the labourer was no better off, for the prices of everything 
had also risen ; and in the next place the labourer was 
better off, but this was only because half the population 
had been killed or driven away. In time perhaps Mr. 
RONAYNE may suspect that it has been a gain to him that 
the absence of Home Rule has obliged him to address an 
audience with which arguments flagrantly conflicting do 
not have much weight. 

The course taken by the Ministry in referring the ques- 
tions involved in the Slave Circulars to a Royal Com- 
mission is open to very serious objection. The Government 
has entirely abandoned the first Circular, owning its re- 
sponsibility, but stating that its issue was a blunder into 
which it was betrayed by the erroneous opinions of its 
Law Officers. But the second Circular has been framed in 
accordance with the deliberate opinion of the highest legal 
authority at the command of the Government, that of Lord 
Carns. The Ministry contend that it was necessary to 
issue some Circular, and that the Circular now in force is 
a thoroughly proper Circular, based on the proper legal 
doctrines. If this is so, what is there for a amen Com- 
mission to do? There is nothing whatever for it to dis- 
cover which the Government does not know already. It is 
ridiculous to ask a Commission to inquire whether Lord 
Carrns is right in point of law. Our existing engagements 
and treaties, and alJl the contents of all previous Circulars, 
are perfectly well known to the Foreign Office. The Royal 
Commission may be of opinion that much more discretion 
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than the Circular contemplates should be given to captains 
of ships of war ; but this is the very pcint which the Govern- 
ment has decided, and it is for Parliament, not for a Com- 
mission, to say whether its decisionis right. The only kind 
of suggestion which Lord Derrsy could make as to 
the possible utility of the Commission was that it 
might give hints as to what new treaties or en- 
gagements the Crown should be recommended to make 
if other nations will accede to them. But this is precisely 
the duty of the Forricn Secretary, and not of any one else. 
And this is especially a case where tke Foreign Office 
ought to act, and to act in its own way. To deal rightly with 
the questions which the retention of fugitive slaves raises 
is to deal rightly with a great many small practical 
matters, differmg very greatly in different places. It is 
very undesirable that England should lay down fixed 
general rules specifying what she requires and claims either 
as to her treatment of fugitive slaves or the extraterri- 
torial character of her men of war—that she should an- 
nounce these rules to the world and call on the world 
to acknowledge them. We shall almost certainly get into 
quarrels with foreign Powers if we act in this way, and 
we shall be quite certain to do much less than we other- 
wise might for the benefit of the fugitive slaves. It is 
equally undesirable that the history of all that the Foreign 
Office has done in the matter on past occasions should be 
revealed ; and if it is not revealed, and the Royal Com- 
mission is silent as to much of which it gains knowledge, 
the public will have no means of judging on what 
grounds any decision has been arrived at, and it will be 
unable to derive any comfort from the labours of the 
Commission. For the moment perhaps the Government, 
by shirking its due responsibility, may gain a sort of ease, and 
may please itself with the hope that, by the time the Com- 
mission reports, the Slave Circulars will have been for- 
gotten. It would be saying too much to say that this hope 
is an illusory one. Ina few months the public may have 
forgotten the Slave Circulars; but it will not have for- 
gotten that the Government showed weakness when it 
ought to have annonnced a decided and defensible policy, 
and that the Forgziay Sscrerary, instead of doing his duty, 
has asked other people to tell him how to do it. 


MINISTERS ON THE SUEZ CANAL AND TURKEY. 


T had been foreseen that the debates or speeches on the 

Address would relate chiefly to tie two questions of 
foreign policy which have for some time past occupied 
general attention. The Suez Canal purchase will be more 
fully discussed on Monday next, when the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excugequer asks for a vote of the money neces- 
sary to indemnify Messrs. Roruscmip; but the papers 
which have been publisbed contain the history 
of the transaction, and Lord Dersy and Mr. Disraeui, 
while they touched lightly on the financial character 
of the investment, sufficiently explained both the general 
reasons for the purchase and the motives for imme- 
diate aceeptance of the Kugpiva’s offer. Lord Derrzy 
repudiated the interpretation which bad been not un- 
naturally placed on his Edinburgh speech. He now ex- 
plains that he only denied that the purchase was a de- 
parture from the habitual policy of England, and was 
connected with any project of an Egyptian protectorate, 
or of participation in the dismemberment of Turkey. 
It appears that negotiations are in progress which ‘may 
perhaps result in securing to the English Government 
a share proportioned to its interests in the management 
of the Canal ; but if such an arrangement is for any reason 
deferred, the acquisition of nearly half the capital will not 
fail to confer co mding influence on the owner. As 
Lord Dersy said, those who hold the opposite opinion as- 
sume the position of a man who denies that two and two 
make four. M. pg Lessers furnished a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the purchase when, either relying on the support of 
the F'rench Government or wishing to test its policy and 
resolntion, he threatened in 1874 to stop the traffic of the 
Canal. In days when French ambition was more restless 
the experiment might probably have succeeded. According 
to Mr. Disragii there was some difficulty in inducing the 
Suan and the Kuepive to despatch a force to protect the 
navigation from interruption. it is not likely that the Kus- 
Dive would have determined to undertake the management 
of the Canal in the face of a French protest. ‘Ihe aid 
which the French Ambassador had, under the instructions 


of his Government, afforded to M. pr Lesseps during the 
sitting of the Commission at Constantinople was pro- 
fessedly given because the greater part of the capital of 
the Company was held by French shareholders. If the 
English Government had previously effected the purchase, 
either a different policy must have been adopted or a new 
explanation must have been devised. If M. pE Lessers 
treated the undertaking as French while nearly half the 
shares belonged to the Kueptve, he would more plausibly 
have appealed to national pride and jealousy if either a 
French Ministry or a body of French capitalists had an- 
ticipated the action of the English Government. 

As the Duke of Somerser truly said, the risk which 
was barely averted in 1874 was one of the compli- 
cations which Lord Patmerstoy had formerly antici- 
pated. The difficulty might have assumed a still more 
serious form if M. pe Lesseps, instead of closing the 
Canal, had refused admission to the vessels of any nation 
which objected to the augmentation of tolls. France would 
have accepted the increased tariff, and Russian ships 
would, if necessary, have been franked through the 
Canal by means of a Government subsidy. The indig- 
nation which would have been caused by the exclusion of 
English shipping would have been more formidable than 
the plausible -objections to the purchase which are ex-. 
pounded in the Edinburgh Review. One or two proposi- 
tions to which Lord Harrixeron seemed to commit himself 
exhibited less than his usual caution. It was a waste of 
ingenuity to attempt to prove that the shares might have 
been bought cheaper ; and it was unnecessary to announce 
that the Kueprve would be bound in time of war to close the 
Canal to all belligerents. Mr. Disraz1i, who judiciously 
declined to anticipate the contingencies of war, may pro- 
bably have reflected that, when a great struggle was 
proceeding, the stronger combatant would certainly not 
allow the Egyptian Government to exercise an independent 
discretion. As far as the amount of the purchase money 
is concerned, it would have been impolitic as well as un- 
dignified to drive a hard bargain; and the Kueprvs would 
rather have raised four millions at ruinous interest than a 
smaller sum on the moderate terms which were offered by 
the English Government. It is satisfactory to learn from 
the Ministerial statements and from the published Corre- 
spondence that foreign Governments are perfectly satis- 
fied with the good faith of the transaction. The French 
might be excused if their complacency was in the first 
instance disturbed. The Russian theory that the purchase 
was an instalment of the partition of Turkey was a figment 
intended exclusively for domestie purposes. 


On the propriety of the adhesion of the Government te the 
Austrian project there was little difference of opinion. Lord 
Dersy showed that there had been little room for choice 
among four possible courses of action. The English Govern- 
ment might have withheld its concurrence; it might have pro- 
posed a Conference ; ora competing scheme of reform mmght 
have been tendered. A refusal to co-operate with the three 
Imperial Courts would have been followed by a Turkish 
rejection of Count Anprassy’s Note, .and by ulterior con- 
sequences which can be but vaguely conjectured. A Con- 
ference is, like a Royal Commission on the law of slavery, 
only a device for procuring delay ; and in this instance such 
@ proposal would almost certainly have been rejected by 
the three allied Courts. If a Conference had been held, 
there would have been a majority in favour of the reforms 
demanded in the Note ; and, with or without a Conference, 
it would have been idle to produce an alternative project 
of reform. There is httle doubt about what the Porte ought 
to do, though there has been much dispute as to the best 
method of inducing the Porte to do anything. The Turk- 
ish Government itself provided the strongest argument for 
concurrence in the Note by intimating a wish that England 
should not standaloof. Itis not surprising that Turkish states- 
men should be anxious to postpone or avert a collision 
with formidable neighbours. If foreign Powers are to 
intervene in the administration of Turkish provinces, it 
may well be thought desirable that the most sincere friend 
of Turkey should have the opportunity of sharing in the 
arrangement. Lord Derpy took occasion expressly to re- 
pudiate the inferences which have been deduced from the 
conduct of the Government’ by the implacable partisans who 
assail Turkey in the press :—“ It is quite within our power, 
“ T do not say to withdraw, for there is no withdrawal in 
“* question, bat to abstain from further action, without any 
“* one being able to say that we have either disappointed ex- 
“ pectations which we have created, or broken any engage- 
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“ ments we have made.” It was time to disclaim responsi- 
bility for the rash pledges of inconsiderate partisans. 

It is premature, and it would perhaps im any 
event be useless, to inquire how far the spirit of the 
Austrian Note is consistent with the reserves of 
the Treaty of 1856. Lord Drrpy was justified in say- 
ing that thus far there has been no infringement of 
the Treaty. Any Power may, at the risk of giving offence, 
but without violation of the common law of nations, advise 
any other Power to deal justly and benevolently with its 
subjects. In the Treaty of Paris it was proper to guard 
the concessions promised by the Suttan by the provision 
that no foreign Government should interfere with the 
internal administration of the Empire. Thus far Russia, 
Austria, and Germany have not exceeded the license of 
the Treaty, inasmuch as their advice to the Porte is not 
enforced by any overt threat. Lord Hariineroy reminded 
the House that Lord Patmerston himself had admitted the 
moral right of the European Governments to remonstrate 
if the promises of the SutTan were not performed. The 
communication to its allies of its own good intentions to 
its subjects was an acknowledgment by the Porte that 
they had some kind of interest in the matter. A sugges- 
tion that its benevolence should assume a certain form 
is an additional encroachment only because there is a 
suspicion of force in the background. Lord Hartineton’s 
quotation from a speech of Mr. Giapsvone delivered twenty 

ears ago was less instructive than his reference to Lord 

ALMERSTON’S opinion. Mr. Giapstone thought in 1856, 
as he thinks now, that the juxtaposition of Christians and 
Mahometans involves difficulties which will survive the 
present generation. Lord Patmerston and the English 
nation have always been aware that there were two hostile 
creeds in Turkey, though Lord Patmerston’s hope that 
their relations might be equitably adjusted has been in 
great measure disappointed. r. GLADSTONE is not to 
blame for his mability to discover a remedy for the evil 
which he points out and deplores ; but those who share his 
opinions ought to regard with tolerance the cold-blooded 
policy which acquiesces in an unavoidable evil. Foreign 

vernments collect from the cautious phrases of Mr. 
Disratii and Lord Dersy their substantial adherence to 
the long-established policy of England. When any prac- 
ticable contrivance for abating the antagonism of Turks 
and Christians is devised, it will be time enough to specu- 
late on the extirpation of the Mahometan faith or the ex- 
pulsion of its votaries from Europe. 


GERMANY. 


HE Session of the German Parliament has been 
brought to a close, and the main work assigned to 
the Parliament during the Session, that of passing the new 
Penal Code, has been accomplished. Before, however, the 
close of the Session, Prince Bismarck appeared on the 
scene in the character which from to time he assumes, and 
anperes J with imposing effect, that of a person really in 
the secret of things, who knows what no one else can 
know, sees dangers where to other eyes all seems safe, and 
offers to take care of every one on the indispensable con- 
dition that he is allowed to act in his own way as the mys- 
terious and magical saviour of society from an abyss. 
There can be no doubt that, at more than one epoch of his 
life, Prince Bismarck really has had a policy the bear- 
ing of which he could not prematurely disclose, for 
the prosecution of which he was obliged to persuade 
or coerce bewildered people to find him the means, 
and the ultimate success of which has made Germany what 
it is now. But what was once a necessity has become a 
habit, and Prince Bismarck is never weary of exhibiting 
himself as a gloomy prophet whose mission must -be 
attended to or the will collapse. He is a sort of 
Manowet of culture, and the Angel Garret is only too 
assiduous in his attendances on him. The Parliament had 
excited his wrath by rejecting certain clauses in the Bill 
which it was proposed to deal very sharply with 
ialists—that is, with members of secret Societies, and 
all persons in any way causing confusion by advocating | 
opinions hostile to property, the family, and marriage. 
‘The Parliament thought this a scare, and the German 
public is just at present tired of scares. One of the 
clauses was rejected and Prince Bismarck was furious. | 
He came down on the House with a whole armonry 
of thunderbolts. He warned his hearers that he 


knew perfectly well what he was about. He had 
got his palm-leaves, he could decipher the characters 
on them, and his palm-leaves told him distinctly that the 
clauses must be passed. The German Parliament has not 
yet got the length of setting itself up agaimst Gabriel when 
that tutelary being is brought directly on the scene. It 
appears to have given way, and to have passed the clauses, 
with what modification, if any, is not yet known, and the 
Prince, being restored to good humour, thanked the Par- 
liament for the efficient and satisfactory way in which it 
had discharged its duties. The text of Prince Bismarcx’s 
speeches has not as yet reached us, except in an imperfect 
form, and no opinion can therefore be offered as to the 
value of his arguments and the significance of his state- 
ments ; but if the general tenor of what has been reported 
of them is correct, the Prince used la which will 
supply both his enemies and his friends with eurious matter 
for reflection. 

Although, however, the Penal Code has been passed 
and Prince Bismarck is good enough to say that he is 
satisfied with it, the severity of the original draft has been 
considerably mitigated. As it stood in its first conception, 
Draco, could he have come back to earth, would have 
chuckled over every line of it. That stern person would, 
it may be imagined, have been especially tickled with a 
clause rendering it a.crmninal offence to give any encourage- 
ment, inducement, or assistance to emigration ; so that, as 
it was remarked, a shipowner advertising cheap fares to 
New York might any day wake with his hair clipped 
and nothing but bread and water to live on. In 
this instance the Parliament felt sure there was 
something wrong about the palm-leaves, and struck 
the clause out altogether. There was also some 
opposition to two sets of provisions—those by which a 
change was made in German law corresponding to that 
i by Germany on Belgium, and those by which mis- 
doings like those imputed to Count ARnim were made 
henceforth punishable as criminal. As these, however, 
were points not touching Germans generally, but touching 
Prince Bismarck personally very much, the clauses, with 
some slight changes, were passed out of compliment to him. 
The position of Count Arnim himself cannot of course be 
affected by the new law, and as he will not come 
back to Germany, the sentence already passed on him 
remains inoperative for the present. He thinks he 
has been very badly used, and Prmce Bismarck thinks he 
has got much less than his due punishment, and there 
is- an end to it. The last stage in this diplomatic 
passage of arms has been the publication of two letters 
written in 1872 and 1873 by Prince BrSmarck to the 
Emperor, which certainly show that Prince Bismarck has 
long disliked and distrusted Count Aryim, but do not show 
much more. What their publication was intended to show 
is not easy to say. Except to those who have a clue which 
the letters themselves do not afford they are very puzzling 
documents. In the first Prince Bismarck reminds the 
Emreror that Count Arnim was much distrusted by His 
Masesty. It is the Emperor who appears as con- 
vincing Prince Bismarck, or almost convincing him, 
th t Count Arnm ought not to be at Paris. In 
the next letter everythmg is turned round, and 
the Emperor is reminded that Prince Bismarck had 
always warned him against Count Arnm. The chan 
of tone might naturally suggest the supposition that, in 
interval between the dates of the two letters, Prince Bis- 
MARCK had not found the Emprror’s memory as to his own 
prepossessions against Count ArniM quite so lively and fresh 
as Prince Bismarck had anticipated, and that it seemed 
more in accordance with the Imperial recollection that 
Prince Bismarck had warned His Masesty against a person 
whom the Emperor regarded with a friendly eye. How- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt that the 
letters show that Prince Bismarck’s eminent posi- 
tion enabled him to address his Sovereign  % a 
complete absence of reserve; and that in the unsparing 
discharge of his duty, Prince BismaRck saw no reason 
why he should not say what he pleased, and not only 
deal sharply with Count Arn, but make a painful re- 
ference to another friend of the Empzror whom death 
has long removed. Even in addressing his Sovereign 
Prince Bismarck appears never to forget that he has got 
GasrieEL at his back. 

There is one passage in Prince Bismarcx’s letters which 
has a peculiar interest for us in England. The Prince 
reminds the Emperor that at one time there had been a 
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notion of sending Count Arnim as Ambassador to London, 
but that the project had been abandoned because it had 
been discovered, when the usual steps were taken to ascer- 
tain how the appointment would be received here, that 
Count Aryt™’s appointment would be unwelcome, as it 
was thought that he was so unscrupulous in his departures 
from truth that no one could believe a word he said. If 
this merely means that, when Count Arnim’s appointment 
was being discussed, a German official here, guessing 
perhaps Prince Bismarck’s own sentiments, sent a 
report more or less adverse, no one need be aston- 
ished. But this is not what the passage would 
naturally be taken to mean. It would be supposed to 
imply that this was the opinion of the English Foreign 
Secretary, and that Lord GranviLLE had not hesitated to 
express it. There is something very astonishing in this. 
Certainly no disposition existed in the Foreign Office at the 
time to criticize very rigorously any proposal made by 
Germany. Politeness in its highest and most cordial form 
was the order of the day between the representatives of the 
two countries. Count Arnim belonged to the first society 
of Berlin, and was supposed to stand exceedingly well with 
his own Court. Lord GraNviLLE must have strangely for- 
gotten his usual courtesy, and lost in a moment his habitual 
tact, when he ran the risk of giving very serious offence by 
making a grave personal imputation against a person 
whom the Emperor of Germany thought worthy of the 
dignified post of English Ambassador. Had Prince 
Bismarck had the advantage of knowing Lord GranviLLe 
as well as Englishmen know him, a suspicion must have 
crossed his mind that there had been some mistake 
in the information sent to Berlin. But even if this 
had not been the case, and Lord Granvitte had ex- 
the opinion about Count Arnim which it 
is suggested that he expressed, we are at a loss to 
understand how Prince Bismarck can think himself now 
entitled to communicate such an opinion to the world. 
Personal objections to proposed ambassadors are very 
delicate things. They must be made in complete confidence. 
They are only possible if those who know what is said 
never reveal what they know. If Lord Granvitte ever 
said that he doubted Count Arnm’s veracity, he can only 
have said this in the full belief that he was safe in making 
a statement of the most strictly confidential character, 
The free and friendly intercourse of the highest 
representatives of different Powers would be at 
an end if it could be supposed that references 
to the private character of individuals were going to be 
in the newspapers. Even if Prince Bismarck 
not injured Count Arno by allowing it to be supposed 
that Lord GranviLLe went to the extraordinary length of 
objecting to receive him on account of his want of veracity, 
while*Lord GranviLLe never said anything of the sort, 
still Prince Bismarck has set a very bad precedent. 
He has violated a confidence which Lord Granvitte had 
every reason to believe sacred. This is an injury to 
the whole civilized world. It degrades diplomacy. It 
makes honourable men in high office doubt whether 
they can ever be safe. The course which Prince 
Bismarck has now taken is one which on other occa- 
sions he has denounced with the utmost vigour, and it is 
much to be regretted that he has been hurried by personal 
pique and passion into doing what, if done by any one else, 
would have met with his sternest reprobation. 


COUNT ANDRASSY’S NOTE. 


HE publication in full of Count Anprassy’s Note 
proves the inaccuracy of the statements which had 
been made as to its substance and character. Having once 
for all verbally recognized the independent sovereignty of 
the Suttay, the Austro-Hungarian CHanceLtor proceeds, in 
the name of the three Imperial Courts, to dictate in per- 
pn language the methods of administration which are 
to be adopted in Herzegovina and Bosnia. The undisguised 
contempt which is expressed for the late reforming decree 
of the Porte has been hastily regarded as a proof that the 
document cannot have been issued in deference to the 
advice of the Russian Ambassador. It is possible that 


General Icnarterr may have intended both to subject the | 


Turkish Government to humiliation, and to remind it that 
the most liberal concessions would not avert foreign inter- 
ference. It has been reasonably objected that the firman 
purported to apply to the whole Empire, instead of simply 


providing for the redress of grievances in the disturbed 
provinces. The three allies might be accused of perpetrating 
a similar anomaly in extending their solicitude to 
Bosnia, which has hitherto for the most part remained 
at peace, while the insurrection has been almost en- 
tirely confined to Herzegovina; but they would perhaps 
reply with truth that of their earnestness there can 
be no reasonable doubt. Their profound distrust of 
the sincerity of the Porte is concealed by the most 
transparent veil of conventional courtesy. Count Av- 
DRassy more than once remarks that the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey repose no confidence in the good faith or 
sincerity of the Government ; nor is it even thought neces- 
sary to disclaim participation in their disbelief. It may be 
inferred that no laws or regulations will satisfy the 
exigency of the Imperial Courts. If Count ANDRaSssY's 
Note were adopted by the Porte and verbally reproduced 
in the form of a firman, the Turkish Government would in 
no degree have met the implied charges of perfidy or in- 
capacity. If the accusation is well founded, Russia and 
Austria, and perhaps Germany, will after a short interval 
have to repeat their suggestions with an additional demand 
for satisfaction in respect of a breach of promise. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the evident imminence of 
foreign intervention may strengthen the hands of the 
Turkish Government in dealing with its Mussulman sub- 
jects. The more or less liberal decrees of the late and the 
present SuLTaN are thought to have been disobeyed on the 

und of their inconsistency with the precepts of the 
Roses; but superior force furnishes an excuse for dis- 
regard even of divine commands. Toleration of infidels 
ceases to be a crime when the alternative is the final es- 
tablishment of infidel supremacy. 


The main cause of the grievances which produced the 
present insurrection is the possession of the land by owners 
of a different creed from the majority of the population. 
The political and administrative oppression of the Christians 
arises partly from local antipathies, and perhaps princi- 
pally from the belief in their ‘own superiority which is 
common to Turks and to Slavonic Mahometans. The 
remedies proposed by Count Anprassy fail to reach the 
root of this evil. He could scarcely have recommended 
the expropriation of two-fifths of the inhabitants of Her- 
zegovina; and for the present he only suggests the 
palliative of facilitating the acquisition by the Christians 
of waste lands which seem to be at the disposal of the 
Government. When the peasantry have become purchasers 
of petty freeholds, they may, according to Count ANDRASsY, 
use their discretion as to becoming or remaining tenants 
of their Mussulman neighbours. It is probable that, 
if the owners were driven to choose between the 
cultivation and the abandonment of their lands, they 
might often be disposed to sell them on easy terms. 
An indispensable part of any feasible scheme of reform of 
course consists in the admission of Christians to social 
and legal equality. It is not to be endured that their evi- 
dence should be rejected in courts of justice ; and they are 
entitled to a real as well as a nominal voice in local ad- 
ministration. In matters of this kind the only peculiarity 
of the advice contained in the Note is that it 1s virtually a 
command. The interference of the three Governments in 
fiscal administration is more novel, and therefore more 
significant. Count ANnprassy considers that the provinces 
have just cause of complaint in the remittance to Constan- 
tinople of the revenue arising from taxation. He requires 
that in future the whole proceeds of the direct taxes shall 
be applied to provincial purposes, while the Porte is still 
graciously allowed to profit by excise and other indirect 
imposts. Chambers of Agriculture and disappointed 
followers of Sir Masszy Lopes may envy the relief which 
is to be afforded to the Herzegovinian ratepayer at the ex- 
pense of the national revenue. Count Anprassy’s demand 
may possibly be equitable, though the reasons by which itis 
justified are not explained; but no part of his Note is so 
incompatible with the independence of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The distinction between the purposes of direct and 
indirect taxation is entirely arbitrary; and the proposed 
rule would probably finally complete the insolvency of the 
Porte. English holders of Turkish bonds may possibly 
think that their own vested interests are as important 
as philanthropic measures for the benefit of Herzego- 
vina. If the Porte accepts the Note without qualification 
it will have pledged itself to account to the Imperial Go- 
vernments for the disposal of its revenues. It may be 
doubted whether any European State has established for 
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itself the fiscal distinction which is to be imposed on 
Turkey. 

Disregard for diplomatic reserve is exhibited not only 
in recitals of that distrust of the Porte which is attributed 
to its Christian subjects, but in the intimation that the 
i ts are about to profit by reinforcements or diver- 
sions. Count Anprassy has anticipated the many news- 
paper Correspondents who propagate hostility to Turkey in 
the announcement that Bulgaria and Crete are preparing 
for insurrection in the spring. The Greeks, whose aid 
would be regarded as indispensable by Cretan insurgents, 
will receive with surprise a prophecy which has an 
evident tendency to fulfil itself It is less surprising 
that the Porte should be threatened with withdrawal 
of the restraint which has hitherto been imposed on 
Servia and Montenegro. It is not certain whether 
the authors of the Note were aware of the negotiations 
by which the Porte is now endeavouring to buy off 
the dangerous enmity of Montenegro. The Prince of 
MonrTenecro and his subjects may congratulate themselves 
on their political adroitness, if their ambiguous conduct 
during the insurrection procures for them the coveted pos- 
session of a port on the Adriatic, as well as other desired 
extensions of territory. The concessions made by Turkey 
may perhaps be prudent, if any security can be obtained 
for future immunity from Montenegrin hostilities. All the 
reasons which are commonly assigned for rendering aid to 
kinsmen and coreligionists will remain in force notwith- 
standing any material advantages which may have been 
obtained by the Principality. The warlike tendencies of 
the population will scarcely be abated by a transaction 
which will have proved that it is profitable as well as 
ne to give assistance to neighbouring insurgents. 

f it is true that the Bulgarians and Cretans are preparing 
for revolt, it is difficult to understand why they should ac- 
cept concessions to the Christiansof Herzegovinaand Bosnia 
as redress for any grievances of which they themselves 
complain. The implied encouragement to rebellion which 
is contained in Count ANpDRassy’s warning amounts to a 
reversal of the traditional policy of Austria. The last 
Cretan rebellion was only encouraged by Powers which 
were at that time entirely opposed to Austrian policy. 


Impetuous sympathizers with the insurrection prema- 
turely denounced Count Anprassy’s Note as nugatory, 
because it was known that his recommendations were not 
enforced by a definite menace of intervention. The sub- 
stance and the tone of the communication supersede 
the necessity of a formal threat. The Note could 
only have been addressed to a Government which was 
required to obey on pain of the most serious consequences. 
Austria and Russia can have no possible right to dictate 
the application of Turkish revenues, unless they consider 
themselves at liberty to enforce the acceptance of their 
advice. The Porte will be required to submit to 
all the commands of its imperious neighbours, nor will 
negotiation on details be permitted. Resistance to 
superior force would be imprudent, though it might perhaps 
cause some embarrassment to the Imperial allies. The 
Austrians can at any time occupy Herzegovina and Bosnia ; 
and probably their administration of the provinces would 
be for the moment the best solution of innumerable diffi- 
culties; but any measure of the kind would be practically 
irrevocable; and it would furnish a precedent for the 
further dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. It can 
only have been under a supposed pressure of necessi 
that Austria, which, as Count Anprassy lately anid, 
is identified with England in policy and interest, can 
have concurred in the policy which has always been 
pursued by Russia. Probably neither Power favours 
the extension of Servian dominion, and Austria would 
regard with suspicion the aggrandizement of Monte- 
negro, which acknowledges an informal Russian pro- 
tectorate. The union of the three Imperial Govern- 
ments, as long as it lasts, renders opposition to their 
measures practically impossible. France is for the time in- 
disposed to an active policy, or perhaps is inclined to culti- 
vate the good will both of Austria and of Russia. The 
protection which England has for a century accorded to 
Turkey has always been rendered on the assumption that 
Austria was opposed to Russian encroachments. The 
transfer of one or more Turkish provinces to Austrian 
dominion would not in itself have been regarded with dis- 
favour. It is still probable that, when circumstances 
change, the existing combination may be dissolved. As it 
was impossible, and perhaps undesirable, to defend the 


Porte, the English Government judged wisely in not 
encouraging resistance. The Porte, which at once sub- 
mitted to the demands of the three Powers, would have 
been embarrassed by an intimation that, in the opinion of 
England, the required concessions were excessive in them- 
selves or inconsistent with the dignity of the Suttay. It 
may perhaps have become impossible to adhere to the 
established policy of maintaining the independence of 
Turkey. If Austria continues to act in union with Russia, 
it will only remain to break or to disguise the fall of the 
Empire. 


LANDED PROPRIETORS. 


fb official list of landed proprietors will not put an 
end to the agitation against the present system of 
tenure; but it will render new arguments necessary. 
The 30,000 owners, half male and half female, recorded 
in the Census, who have so often offended Mr. Mitt 
and Mr. Bricut, would, although their possessions were 
unequally divided, have averaged about 1,000 acres 
apiece. Their average is now reduced to 35 or 36 
acres, although the great majority in number own nothing 
but a house and perhaps a strip of garden. Careful 
study of the Blue-book will probably show that the 
greater part of the land belongs to comparatively few pro- 
prietors. Until the statistics of personalty are collected 
with equal completeness, it will be impossible to know 
whether other kinds of property are more equally distri- 
buted. An examination of the share-registers of public 
Companies would probably exhibit a preponderance in 
value of the holdings of. the larger capitalists; but 
there are reasons for much wider differences of amount 
in landed estates. A dividend warrant for 5/. is 
as conveniently received as one for 5,000l., nor is it more 
liable to deductions. A man who sells a railway share, 
unless he uses the money for commercial or industrial 
purposes, will not find his income increased, except at the 
cost of additional risk, by an alternative investment; but 
almost any landed proprietor, large or small, has the power 
of becoming richer by sale of his estate. On the other 
hand, the universal appetite for land extends to no other 
form of property, with the exception, in some cases, of objects 
of art and luxu There is no sentiment about interest on 
bonds or dividends on shares ; and such securities are there- 
fore bought and sold with exclusive regard to the income 
which they produce. The advocates of the division of 
land into small freeholds, even when they admit that large 
properties are more profitable, hold that a cultivator of the 
soil is happier and more independent when he is also the 
owner of his tenement. Some economists further contend 
that spade husbandry is more productive than farming 
on @ large scale; but they are almost always deluded by 
the fallacy of reckoning gross returns of produce instead 
of net profits. There can be little doubt that corn 
and cattle are produced more cheaply on the large farms of 
England than in any part of the Continent. If farm- 
labourers were converted into small freeholders, two or 
three times the actual number would, as in France, be 
employed in raising the present amount of produce. The 
part of the population which is set at liberty from the land 
by cultivation on a large scale earns a much larger income 
than the same number of farm-labourers. 

Estimates of the comparative economical advantage of 
different systems of land tenure by no means exhaust the 

uestion. If it were possible to convince a French peasant 
that large farms and estates promote national wealth 
more effectually than petty freeholds, he would remain not 
less immutably attached to his fragmentary ownership of 
the soil. Nevertheless the subdivision of land in France 
is only maintained by the operation of positive law. 
The compulsory division of the land among the children 
of the former owner is a thoroughly artificial arrangement. 
One result in the cessation of growth of the rural popula- 
tion would be regarded as an evil, except by the school 
which holds the doctrines of Mitt. The universal thrift of 
the peasantry is a mixed advantage. The experiment of 
education has not been fairly tried in French rural districts. 
When the mass of the population learn to read and write, 
aud when some of them aspire to more complex studies, it 
is at least possible that the general attachment to the soil 
may be rapidly impaired. It is found in the Eastern 
States of the American Union that the descendants of 
former occupiers of land throng more and more into the 
towns. Ploughing and sowing are healthy occupations 
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which suffice for those who wnderstand nothing else, but 
they tend to become monotonous and dull. A young 
Englishman who should deliberately devote his life 
to the cultivation of fifteen or twenty acres of his 
own would provide for himself a dismal career. As long 
as his case is exceptional, he may easily add to his 
income by working for others; bat if the greater part of 
the country were divided into little freeholds, there would 
seldom be a demand for hired labour. With a neighbouring 
proprietor ready to give him perhaps 1,000. for his pro- 
perty, the occupier of his own land would practise singular 
self-denial if he persisted in living on the produce. For 
another class, and especially for tradesmen and mechanics, 
small holdings of land are highly desirable. It is a great 
advantage when freeholds are comparatively easy to be 
obtained in the neighbourhood of small towns and villages ; 
and small capitalists who can afford to indulge their tastes 
not unfrequently outbid large proprietors; yet it would 
scarcely be practicable to establish varying systems of land 
tenure in different parts of the country. 


The operations of Building Societies and similar 
organizations during the last twenty years proba- 
biy account for a considerable portion of the 900,000 
properties in the Bine-book. The same machinery 
would have been applied to the purchase of small 


agricultural freeholds if there had been a genuine de- | 


mand for the means of peasant cultivation. The occa- 
sional purchase of their own farms by rich tenants would, 
even if the practice were more general, produce no perma- 
nent change in the distribution of property. For one or 
two generations the race of comfortable yeomen may last ; 
but the numerous children of English households require 
provision, and it is difficult to maintain the practice of 
primogeniture on an estate of three or four hundred acres. 
The alternative of splitting up the farm into fragments 
would involve great waste of money in the erecticn of new 
buildings ; and im the majority of cases it would greatly 
diminish the value of the land. The tenantry who 
from time to time betray jealousy of the landlords 
may be well assured that farms will not survive 
the subdivision of large estates. Except for a large pro- 
prietor or for a landowner who has other sources of income, 
the permanent investment of the greater part of a man’s 
property at 2} or 3 per cent. involves an exercise of self- 
denial. It is not surprising that the happy recipient of 
annual thousands should prefer a comparatively unre- 
munerative investment which gives him the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure in addition to a sufficient 
income. 

The returns will throw no light on the only controversy 
relating to land which has for the moment any practical 
importance. The tenant-farmers have, without any extra- 
ordinary exercise of sagacity, discovered that the Ballot 
has transferred to their class the control of the county 
representation. Their late victory in North Shrop- 
shire is likely to encourage them in future contests; 


‘and the enthusiasm which was expressed for Mr. 


Reap on his retirement from office proves that the tenantry 
are not mdisposed to mutiny against the Conservative 
party. Only a few of their number will trace the connexion 
between the actual distribution of property and the custom 
of occupation; but the advantage of increased security of 
tenure, and of a larger share im the profits and con- 
veniences connected with land, is readily discerned. No 
official statistics were needed to inform the farmers that 
they have for the present no reason to fear the multiplica- 
tion of small freeholds; but their most formidable adver- 
saries in the fature are not the owners of the land. It would 
be difficult to ensure a sufficient supply of hired labour if 
small holdings became numerous. The remedy which Count 
Awprassy urges on the Porte for the discontent of the 
labouring class in Bosnia is not yet proposed in England. 
The Blue-book will be more interesting to social reformers 
who are in the habit of discussing the abstract right 


by which property in land may be held, but the | 


validity of titles is likely for some time to remain exempt 
from practical dispute. The great inequality of landed 
estates, though it is not now disclosed for the first‘time, 
will be used as an argument in favour of measures which 
might facilitate periodical dispersion of property. The 
class which has perhaps most to apprehend from changes 
in legislation consists of unborn children ; but the principle 
of settlements will be defended hy these who own property 
in land or in persenalty, and they will resent the disturb- 
ance of their habits by speculative economists. Revolu- 


' tionary proposals for dealing with land are not yet pro- 


posed in England; nor can they become formidable antil 


| agricultural labourers acquire political power to be manipu- 
‘lated by agitators, 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE CHURCH. 


a be usually sluggish course of French electioneering 
preparations has this week been varied by an important 
specch from M. Gamperta. He is a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Lille, a city which has for him the special 
attraction of being associated with the resistance of the 
Army of the North under General Farpuerse, and on Sun- 
day he addressed the electors for the first time. His speech 
is characterized by all the moderation which he has at 
length taught the French Radicals to expect from him, but 
it differs from most of those which have preceded it in con- 
taining a clear statement of his position on the ecclesias- 
tical question. Considering how dominant this question is 
in the controversies of the time, it is creditable to M. Gam- 
peTra’s dexterity that he should have been able to keep 
clear of it so long, and the reasons why he has been anxious 
to do so are easily to be divined from the speech itself. M. 
Gampetra has apparently conquered the tendency to mis- 
conceive and misrepresent his opmions which for so long a 
| time has been ingrained in the moderate Conservatives of 
| France. Perhaps the issue of the Senatorial elections has 
| convinced them that, as M. Gamserta is certainly a man with 
| whom they will have to reckon, he is also a man whom % 
| may be worth taking some trouble to understand. At 
all events, to whatever it is to be attributed, there 
is a remarkable change of tone in the moderate Con- 
| servative organs as regards this particular speech. A 
year ago—even a month ago—it would have stood a good 
chance of bemg set down as a timely disclosure of the 
atheism and impiety which underlie M. Gamperra’s as- 
sumed superiority to Radical passions. It would have 
been of little avail to talk about Church matters before a 
| public which was sure to misunderstand him, because any- 
| thing that he said would have been represented, first to, and 
| then by, the French clergy as a direct outrage upon religion ; 
| and as the clergy have to a considerable extent the ears of 
| the peasantry, the evil done by the speech at second hand 
| might have been greater than any good that it might have 
done at first hand. Now that this systematic perver- 
sion df everything that comes from M. Gamperra has appa- 
rently been abandoned, there is more chance that his words 
may be left to make their way unaccompanied by ecclesi- 
astical glosses; and, when they are fairly considered, they 
will probably find favour with a good number of the 
country curés and with a still larger number of the peasan- 
. M. Gamperra introduces the ecclesiastical part of his 
speech by a definition of the word Liberal. By Liberal, he 
says,I understanda man whorespects all varieties of religious 
belief, includimg their ministers and all the practices which 
spring naturally, even if remotely, from religious opinions. 
Such a man will not be disposed to tolerate encroach- 
ments by the ministers of any religion upon the domain of 
secular affairs. The Church must remain the Church, and 
not attempt to obtain Parliamentary influence. She must 
| resign herself to her proper sphere of administering 
| spiritual consolation to her members, and not interpose 
herself as a discordant and dividing influence between 
parent and child, or between husband and wife. It is 
this that has made the Church a political danger in so 
many countries, and has brought upon her attacks which 
are, after all, only reprisals. So long as the struggle 
between faith and reason, between science and revelation, 
| is confined to books, to pulpits, and to academies, politicians, 
/as such, have no concern with it; it is when it sits by the 
side of a Minister, and penetrates into the working of an 
office, that it becomes no better than a suppressed civil 
| war. 

M. Gampetta’s view of the position of the Church in 
the State must be compared with the views of the Extreme 
Radicals before its significance can be rightly appreciated. 
There is all the difference between him and them that 
there is between Mr. Bricuy and Mr. Brapiaven. The 
Radicals who have lately been plying the Paris can- 
| didates with questions, shrieking against the black coats, 
| and denouncing the wickedness of being married in church, 
must be as much shocked at M. Gameerra’s language 
as at anything that could be said by M. Veumuor. To 
talk of regarding religion or the ministers or practices of 
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religion with respect is, in their estimation, a compromise 
too mean and too immoral to deceive a single honest man. 
To them religion has no proper place; she is equally to be 
hated in the spiritual and im the temporal sphere. It is 
nonsense therefore to talk of confining her within specific 
limits; from a properly constituted society she must be 
altogether and definitively banished, This is the sort of 
language which Frenchmen have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with Radicalism ; and when they hear of the very 
different language used by M. Gamberra, it is likely to give 
him a new title to their confidence. There is no reason to 
believe that the peasantry of France are in the least priest- 
ridden; on the contrary, they are exceedingly jealous of 
any trespass on the part of the priest upon matters which 
they regard as specially theirown. And even the less dis- 
tingni curés have probably some sense that the asso- 
ciation of the Chureh with politics has been a fruitful 
source of the distrust with which their ministrations are 
often received. They are supposed to be political 
agents even when are not really concern- 
ing themselves with ities, amd the unpopularity 
which attaches to them in this ity often extends to 
them in their purely spiritual capacity. To a man who is 
really acting as a politieal agent, the hope of serving the 
cause he wishes to see triumph may be a sufficient con- 
solation for losing the confidence and goodwill of his 
parishioners ; but to aman who is not a political agent, 
and who merely enjoys the reflected discredit of being 
one, the loss remains wholly unbalanced. He would 
be quite satisfied, if left to himself, to let the world go its 
own way and to make the spiritual needs of his people the 
sole object of his labours. It is hard that he should be 
prevented from doing this by the determination of his 
more ambitious brethren to take the world in hand and 
convert the Church into a powerful political influence. 
When men of this type hear that the leader of the Left pro- 
fesses his respect for the beliefs, the ministers, the practices 
of religion, and only dislikes the identification of religion 
or its ministers with politics, they will not feel under any 
very strong inducement to the prospects of some 
Conservative candidate who may adjare them to resist 
M. Gamperta and his party as they would resist the Devil 
bimself. 


M. Gampetta’s attaek upon the liberty of University edu- 
cation was not worthy of the rational statesmanship he has 
lately sought to display. If theclergy are to remain disso- 
ciated from polities, politicians must take care not to deny 
them their just rights. Otherwise they will come into the 
political sphere to regain them, and once there, they may 
not be so willing to retire. It is unreasonable to expect 
that French Catholics would for ever remain content with 
a University system which committed the whole higher 
education of the country to the State. Upon any theory of 
Liberalism parents have a right to bring up their children 
in any system of religion or philosophy that they may 
choose, and we cannot see why they should be forbidden to 
delegate this power to others. M. Gamperra would not 
forbid a father to teach his son that the sun goes round the 
earth, but he is distressed at the notion of this same parent 
sending this same son to a college which teaches that the 
sun goes round the earth. Perhaps he will say that it is 
not the teaching he objects to so much as the claim put 
forward on behalf of the Church to have this theory 
stamped with the State seal, and put in all respects on a 
level with the more accurate, though less orthodox, theory. 
No doubt, if the State were compelled to give degrees 
to men who an examination in either kind of 
astronomy, M. Gamserra’s dislike of the law would be per- 
fectly reasonable. But, as a matter of fact, the difficulty is 
always evaded in one of three ways. Wither University 
degrees are conferred by a mixed Board, in which case 
the theory of the earth’s motion is sure to be ized ; 
or the orthodox University is allowed to confer degrees of 
its own, and so no one is deceived, because it is known that 
an orthodox degree means that a man has been brought 
up in the belief that it is the sun that moves, and not the 
earth ; or the subject is excluded from the examination, and 
then those callings which require astronomical accuracy in- 
stitutea special examination in astronomy. All these ways are 

n to cavil, but any one of them seems to be better than a 
system which does its best to isolate the orthodox student, 
and so to shut him out from that amount of knowledge on 
other subjects which those who have the charge of him are 
willing that he should obtain. The most extreme con- 
ceivable instance has purposely been chosen in order to 


show that the case of the opponents of freedom of the 
higher education breaks down even when Ultramontanism 
has been allowed to do its worst. Even if the Ultramon- 
tane student were tanght to renounce the doetrine of 
GaLILEo, we should still say that it is better for him te be 
taught to renounce it at a University than is some local 
seminary. If he remains ill taught on this one point 
he may still be well taught upon others, and the mere 
fact that he is brought into relation with the triamphs 
of human knowledge in certain de 3 will be 
likely in some degree to excite his cnriosity to know 
what it has done in the forbidden department. The 
hostility which French and Irish Liberals bear to freedom 
of University education seems to be the offspring of a 
distrust of that very learning which they wish to ex- 
tend. Instead of feeling that an educated Ultramontane 
is at all events better than an ignorant Ultramontane, they 
seem to fear that the more an Ultramontane knows, the 
more dangerous he will become, This view would be m- 
telligible if it were preached by Ultramontanes them- 
selves. But to declare that the only way of rendering 
your adversary harmless is to keep him ignorant in- 
volyes a strange misconception of the influence of educa- 
tion. Thedetails of the French law which coneedes freedom of 
University education may be faulty enough, bat the prin- 
ciple on which it is based is more really libexal than the 
opposite principle maintained by M. Gamparra. Still the . 
fact that he does not apply the common sense which cha- 
racterizes other parts of his speech to the subject of the 
higher education does not destroy the importance of a 
change which, almost for the first time ia later French 
history, exhibits Radicalism, and moderation im conjunction 
upon the question of religion, 


THE COST OF EDUCATION. 


te announcement that the expenditure of the London 
School Board for 1876 will necessitate a rate of 43d. 
in the pound, coupled with the reasonable suspicion that 
even this sum may fal? short of the actual outlay of the 
year, will excite a natural uneasiness in the minds of the 
ratepayers. It is clear that to bring elementary education 
within the reach of every child is a more costly process 
than was at first expected. Before the passing of the 
Education Act, zealous educationists natu tried to make 
.as little as they could of the burden, while those who were 
not zealous educationists did not know the statistics of the 
question well enough to have any opinion about it. Three 
unforeseen sources of expense have been discovered since 
that time. First, there is the imevitable overlapping of 
voluntary and Board schools in large towns, and most of 
allin London. In country parishes it is te ascertain 
whether sufficient accommodation for every ehild is 
already provided in voluntary schools ; and, where this is 
the case, things go on much as they would have gone on 
if the Education Act had never been . But 
in London, where it is known beforehand that the 
voluntary schools are altogether inadequate to the 
educational needs of the population, and a correspond- 
ing vigour of effort is expected from the School ; 
it is plainly impossible to calculate with any nicety 
how many children are al provided for and how many 
remain to be provided for. ibly the London School 
Board may not in all cases have been careful enough to 
ascertain whether schools were wanted before determinin 
to build them. But, even if they had exercised ali 
fey caution in this respect, they could not have helped 
uilding some schools which, as things have turned out, are 
not absolutely required. Another element of increased 
expense is the advanced conception of elementary educa- 
tion which is a necessary result of the position which the 
controversy has taken. It is impossible to turn elementary 
education into a great political battle-field without making 
each maintain that they have a higher idea of 
education than their adversary. The secularist tannts the 
Churchman with being indifferent to the children’s 
provided only that they qan say the Cate 
chism by rote. The Churchman retorts on the se- 
cularist that the beggarly elements of secular know- 
ledge as taught in Board schools do not even supply 
that intellectual learning te which the religion of the 
children is sacrificed, Consequently both parties are anxious 
to make the list of aa tanght in their schools as com- 
plete as possible, and the more subjects are taught, the 
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better qualified must be the teachers that teach them. A 
third element of increased expense is the rise in the value 
of teachers consequent on the increased demand for them. 
Not only are more teachers wanted, not only must the 
teachers be themselves better educated, and therefore able 
to ask better terms, but the ordinary teacher of five years 
ago is no longer to be had at the price of five years ago. 
Schools have increased at a rate with which the increase 
of teachers has not kept pace. None of these items of ex- 
pense are likely to grow less as years go on; or, if the last 
should happen to decrease, it will probably be balanced by 
a further increase in one or both of the other two. 


This consideration will perhaps have weight both with 
Parliament and with the Government in determining the 
character and fate of the various Education Bills which 
will be introduced this Session. For example, Mr. Drxon 
will have some good stiff work cut out for him if he wishes 
to prove that the ratepayers will be better off if School 
Boards are universally established. The ideas of a School 
Board and ofa school are not inseparable, but they are very 
closely allied; and it is not likely that, if they were set up 
in every parish, they would all be content to do nothing 
beyond passing by-laws to help the parson in filling the 
Church school. The advocates of free schools will be 
equally at a loss to justify their rejection of school fees. 
It must cost considerably more to teach a child for five 
years who never pays a farthing all that time than to teach 
a child for the same period who never fails to produce 
his t ence every Monday morning. It will be a 
matter of some interest to see how Mr. Drxon meets 
this objection. An array of free Board schools ris- 
ing up in every direction side by side with volun 
schools may rejoice the hearts of educationists, but it 
will make an equally forcible appeal to the pockets of 
the ratepayers. What, for example, would the education 
rate amount to in London if there were no voluntary 
schools and no school fees? Even if we concede that 
under these circumstances the education given to the 
children would be very much better than it is, and conse- 
quently that the ultimate gain to the community in the 
shape of diminished Poor rates and fewer prisons would 
more than counterbalance the loss in the shape of an in- 
creased Education rate, would it be prudent to submit the 
issue to the ratepayers until they have been trained to 
submit to present outlay in consideration of future returns ? 
If the outlay is suddenly imposed on them before they have 
mastered this lesson, there is reason to fear that, in the 
reaction against extravagant expenditure, much that is 
included in strictly reasonable expenditure would be swept 
away. There is so much remaining to be done which must 
entail further expenditure that it seems imprudent to 
quarrel with any my Dae is really doing good work, 
even though it may not be doing it in the best conceivable 
way. Of course there must be a limit to this en- 
durance, as in the case of Ragged Schools. When 
a certain end has to be attained, it is not wise to 
be particular about the uniformity of the means taken 
to attain it, provided that they all have the essential 
quality of bringing those who adopt them to the common 
goal. If they fail to answer this definition they have no 
claim to be considered as means to that particular end. 
When Lord Suarressury defends Schools on the 
& that, though they do not give the education which Par- 
iament has determined shall be brought within the reach 
of every child, they give something which is much more 
puts out He may be 
right in thinking t Ragged School rs know 
their business better than Parliament, but this does not alter 
the fact that the function of Parliament is tomake laws, and 
the fanction of school managers to obey them. When, how- 
ever, the Ragged School managers tacitly withdraw this 
pretension, and only ask for time in which to make their 
schools efficient, the situation is entirely c No one 
except an inveterate formalist denies that they have played, 
and are capable of still playing, a very useful part in the 
machinery of education ; and provided that they will not 
insist on resting satisfied with a lower standard of educa- 
tion than is demanded of other schools, no one desires to 
injure or annoy them. Schools which to a considerable 
extent feed and clothe the children attending them 
must have means of inducing, if not of enforcing, at- 
tendance which are wanting to schools which only give 
education; and in proportion as attendance becomes 
regular the difficulty of bringing children up to the pre- 
scribed standard will probably disappear. 


The lesson of the London Education rate may also be 
commended to the Government. The mention of primary 
education in the QurEn’s Speech seems to indicate that 
there is something more in store than a mere alteration of 
the conditions under which the Parliamentary grant is 
distributed, and Mr. Cross’s views about compulsion give 
some ground for hope that a further advance in this 
direction is in contemplation. Certainly the more costly 
education becomes the more important it is that none of 
the money spent on it should be wasted. If we have 
every year to pay more money for teaching, let us at least 
make short work with the mischiefs which are alleged 
to flow from children not being taught. Even the loss on 
the school fees of the absentees is not to be altogether 
despised. It costs as much to provide school accommoda- 
tion for five hundred children who play truant as for five 
hundred children who attend regularly ; but the return of 
the children’s payments in the two cases presents a very 
different aspect. There is no necessary association between 
compulsion and School Board schools; indeed, the more 
thoroughly the attendance of children is enforced the more 
it will be expedient to leave parents free to choose the 
schools which they wish their children to attend. The 
failure of the Agricultural Children’s Act to answer the 
purpose which its well-meaning framers designed it to 
answer has been too unmistakable to leave any doubt as to 
the uselessness of indirect compulsion, unless it is accom- 
panied by a very complete, and consequently very costly, 
system of inspection; and even if this were provided, it 
would not touch the cases of children who are kept at 
home for the sake of their work or their pleasure, instead 
of for the sake of their wages. But, even if inspection 
would completely remedy the evil of non-attendance at 
school in agricultural districts, it would be a most short- 
sighted policy to have recourse to it. Compulsion brought 
to bear on the employer can only be a temporary substitute 
for compulsion brought to bear on the parent. After all, 
it is the parent’s business to see that his child is properl 
brought up, while, except in a very general sense ind 
it is not the employer's business. If the promised measure 
of the Government ignores this obvious but fundamental 
distinction, and proposes to spend money on making the 
Agricultural Children’s Act efficient, the work will certainly 
have to be done over again by and by. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BREAKDOWN. 


2 fact that certain notorious enterprises at South 
Kensington, which had their origin in the surplus of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, are at the present moment 
in a condition of hopeless financial collapse, would not be 
in itself a matter of much consequence if it affected only 
those who are immediately interested in these unfor- 
tunate projects. It happens, however, that a large sum 
of public money has thus been grossly misapplied, and 
that the Royal Commissioners, who are to a certain extent 
responsible for this discreditable result, were appointed to 
act on behalf, not of private speculators, but of the com- 
munity at large. It would seem, therefore, that the time 
has come when the Royal Commissioners should be 
called upon to render an account of the funds entrusted to 
them, and that the truth with regard to the various South 
Kensington Exhibitions should no longer be concealed 
with the connivance of the Government. The Duke of 
EpinpurcH remarked the other day in reference to a sham 
Aquarium at Westminster, which has turned out to bemerely 
a drinking-bar in disguise, that this precious institution was 
“a natural result” of the Pryce Consort’s benevolent 
projects ; but those who have any genuine respect for the 
BINCE’S memory will probably hesitate to believe that he 
contemplated the results which have actually been produced, 
and will be disposed to think that the persons who are 
responsible for these results have formed a very imperfect 
appreciation of the objects which he had in view. It was 
arranged that the profits realized by the first Great Exhi- 
bition should be applied to promote the general advance- 
ment of science and art; but it appears that the greater 
of the fund has been bestowed on such projects as the 
orticultural Gardens and the Albert Hall, and no one can 
pretend that science or art has profited by such an appli- 
cation of the money. The Horticultural Society has long 
ago abandoned even the pretence of doing anything for 
horticulture in its scientific aspects, and the Gardens 
have become a mere pleasure-ground for the use of 
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neighbouring residents. As for the Albert Hall, it has 
never served, or attempted to serve, any purpose beyond 
that of competing in the ordinary way with the other con- 
cert-rooms and music-halls which are kept up by private 
enterprise ; and it is difficult to see why it should be sup- 
ported out of public funds. At the present moment both 
the Horticultural Society and the proprietors of the Albert 
Hall have absorbed a large part of the Royal Commissioners’ 
resources, and are making no return. Indeed they are both 
in such a desperate condition that they are endeavouring to 
break the bargains which were originally made with their 
subscribers, and to compel the latter to pay over again for 
~~ which have me a wretched mockery. The 
orticultural Society, which is supposed to be managed by 
noblemen and gentlemen of high position, has fallen so 
low, both in purse and conscience, that it has actually 
defrauded the poor gardeners of the prize-money by the 
romise of which they were deluded into sending con- 
tributions to flower-shows which were profitable to the 
Society. The meeting of Fellows on Thursday is 
described by the reporters as, “if not of a discord- 
“ant, of a very inharmonious character”; and Lord 
ABERDARE, in taking the chair, remarked that “in the pre- 
‘* sent state of feeling amongst the Fellows” it would be 
impossible for him to go into past events. It seems that 
the Society is at such a low ebb that its Jowrnal has been 
discontinued, and it has now to depend for “a medium of 
“ communication between the Fellows” on the charity of 
the newspapers. Moreover, the prize-list has been cut down 
to a merely nominal amount. The last resource of this 
distinguished body is now, it would appear, to stake its for- 
tunes on a skating-rink, which must be admitted to be a 
very curious method of promoting science and art. 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that the 
Horticultural Society and the Albert Hall are in 
ion of public property on. false pretences. It 
is stated that the Horticultural Society holds ground 
from the Royal Commissioners valued at more than 
100,0001., and that it is now heavily in debt to the 
Commissioners for unpaid rent. The financial posi- 
tion of the Albert Hall is at present surrounded with 
mystery; but it is clear that it is financially 
in a very bad way, since it has avowed its design 
of asking Parliamentary sanction for a plan of levy- 
ing a new tax on the unfortunate victims who have 
already purchased useless boxes and stalls at a high 
figure. If these enterprises had been carried out by the 
private speculators who are at the bottom of them in their 
own names, they would no doubt have been wound up 
long ago, and it is only by trading in a despicable 
manner on a respected memory, and obtaining the use 
of public money on empty pretexts, that they have been 
enabled to prolong a scandalous existence. It is only just 
that, as far as possible, the public property which has 
thus been misapplied should be recovered for the use of 
the nation in some honest and respectable way, and that 
the cover of a Royal Commission should be stripped 
from institutions which would then be exposed in their 
true colours. Whatever may have been the original 
intention with which the South Kensington estate was 
taken up by the Commissioners, there can be no doubt 
that their management of it has practically taken 
the form of a mere building speculation. ether 
it will prove to be for the public convenience that the 
natural history collections should be removed from the 
centre of the town to this remote suburb remains to be 
seen ; but it can readily be understood that the scheme of 
concentrating museums and pleasure-grounds on this spot 
is highly acceptable to the owners of house property in the 
neighbourhood, and this is the only class which has profited 
by the large expenditure which, by a gross abuse of autho- 
rity, has been diverted from the true objects to which it 
was dedicated. It would be interesting to know what 
form of science or art is supposed to have been promoted 
by the gimcrack mansions of South Kensington. In a 
town which grows so rapidly as London it is always 
a pity that any piece of open ground should S 
swallowed up, and there might be reason to 
the conversion of the Horticultural Gardens into streets 
and squares. It is clear, however, that, whatever is 
to happen, the Horticultural Society has forfeited its 
right to the continued possession of this property, by its 
flagrant abandonment of the purposes for which it was 
pretended to be established. Some arrangement might 
perhaps be made between the Commissioners and the 


householders of the district for a lease of the ground; but 
in any case public money ought not to be applied to pur- 
poses of merely local convenience. The National School 
of Music is another offshoot of the same rank soil as that 
which has nourished the other fungi. It enjoys distin- 
guished patronage, and bears the usual delusive trade- 
mark of science and art ; but it should not be forgotten that 
it practically involves an attack on an older institution 
which, in the face of many difficulties, has done service of 
the highest value in the cultivation of musical taste and 
skill, and which an attempt is now being made to super- 
sede, in order to provide further accommodation for the 
omnivorous Coue family, and a platform for the display of 
pushing professionals and distinguished patrons in search 
of a popular reputation. There seems to be something 
in the atmosphere of this district which covers the 
institutions springing from its soil with a thick coating of 

itical incrustations. It is the great nursing-ground 
of jobbery and humbug. From the early days of the 
Brompton Boilers a claptrap parade of enthusiasm for 
the promotion of science and art has been systematically 
kept up, with a view to diverting public money and 
patronage to this quarter for the benefit of an interested 
clique ; and for the credit of public administration it is 
necessary that the abortive speculations which have re- 
sulted from this system should be cleared away. There 
might be no harm in such exhibitions if their c ter as 
commercial enterprises were candidly announced; but it 
is a scandal that such a system of mismanagement and 
imposture should be placed in any degree to the credit of 
public administration. 


AFFECTATION. 

At epithets which commonly imply the existence of a feeling 

of slight approval or disapproval in the speaker's mind for 
the thing named are apt to be used very vaguely, and the term 
“affected” is no exception to thisrule. Some people seem to 
call anything in another “affected” which they dislike, just as 
they term anything “nice” which they happen to like. Still even 
the most foggy minds probably attach some dim connotation to 
the term affectation, while by some few persons it is always used 
with a fairly distinct apprehension of its correct meaning. Hence 
it does not seem to be a hopeless task to attempt to define the 
term a little more exactly, and to find where its peculiar value as 
an ingredient of a -well-sorted vocabulary really lies. In making 
this attempt we must obviously have recourse to the Socratic 
method of definition by an induction of various examples of the 
well-recognized application of the term. 

Affectation is most commonl =e in reference to the 
details of external behaviour. To take a familiar instance, any 
trick of bodily gait or of manual or facial movement may be 
deemed affected. A man may have an affected way of bringing 
his forefinger to the side of his nose after the foreign manner, 
or @ lady may have a way of ing to relieve her trachea 
from — ——. by a characteristic “hm,” which strikes 
us as being affected; or again a yo irl may @ to be 
affected when she gives herself a Gignity of 
Some people are able to keep up an affected condition of behaviour 
for a considerable period. us we know ladies who regularly 
assume and maintain a curiously unnatural tone of voice when 
entertaining their male visitors. In such a case as this it ob- 
viously requires intimate knowledge and close observation to discover 
the affectation. In these instances, and in many others resembling 
them, we call an action affected because it springs from a deliberate 
wish to impress another n, instead of from some unreflecting 
impulse or mechanical habit. With respect to polite behaviour, it 
may be added that we look for a certain fixed habit of courtesy in 
people, and do not, for example, call a lady affected who uniformly 
adopts a gracious manner to her guests. So that what we mean by 
an affectation of elegance in behaviour is the conscious endeavour 
to assume something which does not flow easily from the fixed 
sources of habit. It follows from this that affected behaviour is 
very frequently a conscious imitation of something foreign to the 

rson, more especially of something a little above his reach. 
Bhildren's amusing atfectations always show themselves as rather 
too obvious attempts to don the pretty manners of their elders. 
Imitation passes into affectation as soon as it becomes a conscious 
process, and this change seems to take place very early in the 
child’s development. Affectation in adults as well as in children 
owes much of its ludicrousness to a conscious imitation of the 
words and actions of a superior age or social rank. It is this 
= type of affectation which has so often been ridiculed in 


Another department of human life which offers a good field for 
the discovery of affectation is the region of emotional expression. 
When, for instance, a child or an adult expresses admiration of 
some spectacle by a long chain of extra tsuperlatives andabsurd 
images, we call the language exaggerated and affected. The expres- 
sion is felt to be out of proportion to the feeling to be expressed. 
Again, a person may go on urging, so to speak, the presence of a 
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certain emotion on his hearer long after the feeling has had 
time to relieve itself, A lady is expressing her regret at some 
little inconsiderateness, and, instead of making her apology in a 
few words, continues to reiterate her assurance of vexation, much 
to her coatpanion’s discomfort. Another common form of this 
affectation of sentiment is the habit of flowing over into feeling 
onevery possible occasion. Some men and women seein to affect, 
for instance, an extraordinary degree of risibility, since the least 
provocative—semething quite microscopic perhaps to others—sends 
them into long fits et explosive laughter. Then there are the 
young women whe seem to be afflicted with a plethora of ssthetic 
sentiment, and are fur ever breaking forth into gushing rhapsodies 
over the scenery lest visited and the works of art last inspected. 
Judging by the ordinary standard of human nature, we are 
anable to believe in these excessive effusions of sentiment. What 
strikes one a8 most significant of affectation in these sentimental 
persons is that they appear to be equally excited by the most 
powerful and by the most insignificant stimulants. The very 
funny youth who sees a comical element in all kinds of things 
ran just as uproariously and persistently at what seems the 
merest trifle 2s at something which others are able to recog- 
nize as really ludicrous. In all these instances the affectation lies 
in a suspected forcing of a feeling beyond its natural bounds by an 
act of deliberate volition. It is the doing with a conscious purpose 
a thing which we expect to be done instinctively by the mere force 
of feeling itself. 

A case of ailectation in sentiment which at first sight looks 
very different from those just specified is that of a person who 
does not so much seek to increase the visible dimensions of a feel- 
ing as abstaim from checking a feeling within becoming bounds. 
Thus we ere apt to call a lady affected who makes no visible 
eflort to subdue « feeling of trepidation, or of a fastidious aver- 
sion at the sight, or even mention, of certain harmless little 
creatures. So, too, we call a young woman affected who appa- 
rently makes no etfort to overcome her natural bashfulmess in the 
presence of strangers. Whenever the term is carefully employed 
in reference to these cases, it seems to connote a positive as well as 
a negative element of volition, For we invariably suspect that 
the person would control the feeling but for a lurking wish 
to display as much sensibility or sentiment as possible. It is 
this latent imtention to appear sensitive which really justifies 
the use of the epithet in such an instance ; for, strictly speaking, 
we employ it incorrectly if we im a moral weak- 
ness of And so we find that in these examples also the 
essence of affectation is the substitution of a conscious purpose for 
an instimetive process. The sentiment is deliberately nursed, so to 

by an artificial e ion of its external expression. 

It is to be observed t there seems to be a well-recognized 
distinction between affectation and hypocrisy in the expression of 
sentiment. if the hollow profession of sentiment is likely to 
deceive, and also te injure by misleading, we searcely speak of it 
as an affectation, but apply to it somestronger term of jum. 
Moreover, thowgh we are accustomed to regard as affectations mere 
exaggerations in the expression of eerteim feelings, such as those 
we have been describing, we should sometimes speak of a wholly 

easion of the same sentiment as insincere or false. 
if a lady is rather too voluble in the expression of her , she 
is said to be atiected; if we have reason to believe that she feels 
that the term affectation, as applied to feeling, implies only a 
slight or harm|ess kind of simeletion—a petty species of pretence 
which is tather comical from its patent hollowness, as well as from 


the silliness and vanity of its motive, than morally hensible. | 
It is also worth woting, perhaps, that in the ease of sentiment, 
as in that of mere extermd behaviour, we such a thing 


as second nature—that is, a fixed habit of a on 
@ certain occasion without any reflection ths 
tules of a vigid courtesy demand, for example, that we should 
always manifest 2 certain friendly interest in which our 
guest happens to be talking to us about; and so long as we do not 
exceed this ity we are not likely to be accused of affectation. 
On the other hand, if we lay ourselves out to be specially sympa- 
thetic towards a person with whom we really have no particular 
interests in common, our conduct is rightly said to be affected ; 
unless indevd it hes some ulterior purpose besides that of simply 
making an impression cn cur guests mind, in which case it 
will probably be characterized by some stronger epithet. 

We may now pass to the second great region of affectation, that 
of literary and artistic style. When we accuse a writer of having 
an affected mrannerisin, we clearly liken him to those who show 
themselves effected in personal behaviour and in the profession of 
sentiment. The clearest case of affectation in art is where there is 
conscious imitation of anothe:’s manner. The usual form which 
this natura!ly is an array oneself in the fine 
plumage of more brilliant birds. foup of young aspirant 

sts and povtesses who uniformly follow the 

ing popular poet, eagerly catching at ali bis peculiarities of 
manner, are rightiv said to be aflected. There is of course a vast 


amount to afleetation. It is unreasonable to expect that 
writer shoal always abstain fiom introducing an echo of 
previous master’s melody. The field of perfect originality in art is 


not large enongh to allow us to make such a demand. If only the 
selection of the particular model is seen to be made with an in- 
telligent purpose, from a conviction that the manner selected is 
most suitable for the object in hand, it has nothing unseemly. In 
short, only such imitation of another's style is affected as is con- 
tence a silly propensity to try to appear more than one really is, 
The style of a mA mer ora ad may, however, be affected without 
being imitative. Just as an original eccentricity of behavior 
becomes aflected as soon as it is studied, so oddities of artistic 
manner grow into affectations when consciously cultivated for 
their own sake, and without any reference to their fitness 
or utility. Hence it is sometimes permissible to call an 
eccentricity of literary manner affected after it has been dis- 
tinctly brought before the author's notice by adverse criticisms, 
though before this it may have been a wholly unconscions 
habit of mind. Nobody, for imstance, can doubt that some 
of the later uncouthnesses of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Browning are 
correctly styled affectations. Itis absurd to suppose that a writer 
can be wholly unconscious of mannerisms which have frequently 
been thrust as it were under his very eyes ; and when one sees an 
author persevering in such eccentricities after these criticisms with 
rather more energy than before, and im cases where no other eye 
than his own, however kindly, can discover any advantage in their 
employment, it seems a fairly safe inference that the writer is 
obstinately affected. Yet it is no less clear that it is always 
more or less hazardous to predicate this quality of any man’s 
style. For, after all,a man may bring himself to believe that 
his favourite maunerism is not only useful but essential to his 
art. In speaking, then, of artistic style as affected, we assume 
that the selection of all details of style should be a half-un- 
conscious process guided only by the exigencies of the subject in 
hand. ‘This idea is clearly indicated in the common expression, 
“ naturalness of style.” A literary style is natural when it springs 
from the author's individnal nature, and is directed exclusively 
to the best expression of the idea of the moment. It is 
artificial and affected when it is made a distinct obj 
of pursuit for its own sake, whether it be the original 
product of the person who uses it or consciously borrowed from 
another. So that, in this class of cases also, affectation connotes 
the presence of consciousness and deliberate volition with 

to a thirg which ought, so to speak, to take care of itself by means 
of an instinctive or mechanical process. 

In the affectations of art as well as im those of social life we 
may see the distinction between a comparatively harmless and a 
culpably insincere profession. Thus with respect to artistic 
imitation we draw a line between affectation, or the adoption 
of another's style, and plagiarism, or the adoption of another’s ideas. 
The latter term conveys a grave accusation of intellectual dis- 
honesty, while the former is only in a very slight degree condem- 
natory. This difference is probably a by the consideration 
that the borrowing of ideas is never, like the wing of style, 
to be excused on the ground of the limitation of the individual 
mind, for nobody has any business to write who has no ideas of 
his own to convey; also that the {ilching of an author's ideas is 
much more likely to impose on readers, and far more difficult to 
detect, than the adoption of an element of his style which lies 
patent, diffused, so to speak, over the whole surface of his writings. 

We conclude, therefore, that the term affected has only a very 
slight amount of ethical force. In some cases it does no doubt 
imply the presence of some amouwut of falsification or simulation, 
but this is not of a serious character calling for stern disapproba- 
tion. On the other hand, people certainly do very often mean to 
express their — dislike by this word, and we may reason 
infer that, as employed by the more refined and discerning, it 
strikes, so to speak, at a certain quality of deformity in the be- 
haviour or action so described. In other words, an affectation is 
something which offends our esthetic sentiment. This inference is 
fully borne out » 4 consideration of the essential qualities of 
affected actions. e have seen that they are such as possess a 
certain unnaturalness, being the result of conscious study and 
voluntary endeavour, ins of the spontaneous outflow of native 
or acquired disposition. The ssthetic charm of a good deal of . 
human action resides in its unconsciousness. A man whose ev 
action was directed by deliberate purpose and reflection would be 
intensely wearisome to the wxsthetic eye, which loves before all 
other things in human character and conduct spontaneity and ease. 
There is, too, in all affected conduct a further repulsiveness which 
is connected with a recognition of illusion and ce. Contra- 
diction is always unsightly, and the deliberate simulation of a 
nataral quality strikes us es an estiretic dissonance. At the same 
time there are many examples of affectation which do not so much 
displease our sense of fitness and harmony as awaken our feeling for 
the ludicrous. This holds good especially of all the attempts of 
to robethemselvesin the unsuitable manners of their superiors. 

' course this interpretation applies only to the term as employed 
with a certain degree of precision by thoughtful persons. Untor- 
tunately, however, these are very few, and the greater number of 
people who use the term do so in the most slovenly manner. It 
naturally follows that these same people are utterly careless in 
making sure that the persons they thus vaguely characterize have 
the quality attributed to them. It will be seen from what we have 
said that it is often a matter of great delicacy of insight to decide 
whether a particular ingredient of a man’s behaviour or an oddity 
of atyle is really an affectation. 


deal of unconscious imitation of style in art, and it would be absurd 
to term every musician, for example, affected who instinctively 
follows some one model of style. Where the imitation is seen to 
avise from a natural affinity of mind, it is not said te be affected. 
Not only 80, even conscious imitation of style does not _ 
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THE FIRST DAY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


the Sovereign appears in person at the 
opening of Parliament attention should be chiefly con- 
centrated on the more gorgeous Chamber in which the pageant is 
enacted, And yet the of Commons.is perbaps, in its way, 
an equally curious, if less dazzling, object of contemplation. The 
usual contrast between the sober, work-a-day look of the Lower 
House and the elaborate grandeur of the Upper is of course 
heightened on such an occasion, The House of Lords is in its 
fullest splendour. The throne is uncovered, and the whole area 
flooded with rainbow tints—peers in red cloaks, diplomatists 
in uniforms and stars, oe ladies in velvet, diamonds, and 
feathers, entering into a bewildering chromatic competition with 
the blazoned windows and gilded roof. The Usher of the Black 
Rod and his servitors are in the ascendant, the company is 
marshalled with courtly propriety, and ceremony and precedence 
are enforced, When we pass from this spectacle of pomp and 
ordered state to. the House of Commons we enter upon a very 
different scene. The House itself has that sort of blinking appear- 
anne one of a when the 
are lounging about waiting rehearsa: when ev ing 
and everybody has an air of undress. It is barely noon, bute there 
is already a throng of members in the House, some trying the 
familiar seats, with possibly premonitory symptoms of the weary 
aches of much sitting later on, but, for the most part, standi 

about as i» J as. they can, like railway travellers who stre 

their re they are shut into their compartments. There is 
a. loud buzz of a. a by: cecasional bursts of laughter, 
as the funny men make their way from point to point; and it will 
be observed that all have their hats on, as if in the street, although, 
in compliance with a superstition which is too strong even for the 
coldest day, their overcoats have been hung on the pegs which line 
St. Stephen’s cloister, There is no Speaker as yet, and the 
gotboning i therefore only a casual moh under the care of the 


Prayers, indeed, are » and secured, but till the 
Royal comes the ” is not entitled to ascend 
his elevated chaix, but must sit at the clerk’s table in a private, 


informal way. Unless pee by their own curiosity, there 
seems to be no reason why pot. Th should attend on this 
oecasion at all, There is nothing more characteristic of the 
loose, casual growth of great constitutional ements in this 
country than the manner in which a House of Commons comes 
together at the opening of ae ye it were merely a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. No official notice is sent to 
the members that they are required to meet, nor is © hues 

t 


columns, of the reaches the 

d | Royal commands are sent to the Commons to 
attend immediately in the other House; but, oddly enough, there 
is no nary summons to the Commons to assemble, and it 
is only by the accident of members reading the newspapers, or 
fg circulars emanating from their leaders, that they discover 
bat on such a day, if they are at Westminster, they will some 
time or other hear a summons from the Usher of the Black 
Rod. As far as official forms are concerned, therefore, it 
might happen that when “the honourable House ” was called 
upon to attend the Sovereign, there would be no House ready to 
may have up are capable of assuming a iently verte- 
brate form, under the ualified presidency of the Speaker, to 
receive the Usher of the k Rod when he knocks at the door, 
and to go in a body to the House of Lords. But in the case of 
a new Parliament even this rudimentary degree of organization 
does not exist; for there is then no ex ai all, and the House 
without a Speaker is still only in its first jelly-fish stage, a flabby 
lump of almost inanimate matter. It is true, indeed, that the 
Chief Clerk at the table is on such occasions entitled to exercise 
a vague authority over the company; but he is not allowed to 
open his mouth, and, at the utmost, can only indicate by pointing 
or other gestures what he means, It is impossible to say what 
would occur if a dispute on a point of order ned to arise 
in the course of a on the election of Speaker. The Chief 
Clerk would then be dependent on his proficiency in the art of 
pantomime for eonveying any opinion or instruction to the be- 
wildered assembly, and the highest authorities axe, we believe, in 
doubt whether he would be allowed to resort to anything so 


hinge hos say still it is 


tion 

hour, beyond the general notification in the Gazette, may no doubt 
be to that traditional jealousy af the Commons themsel 
in regard to the authority of the Crown which prompts them to 


adbere to the rule that “the first day of every sitting, in every 
Parliament, some one Bill and no more, receiveth a first reading f° 
form’s sake,” before the House will enter upon the considerauc= 
of the Queen’s Speech—that Bill being always one with the pve 
terious title of Clandestine Outlawries, of which no more is ewer 
heard afterwards. The Sovereign is entitled to summon Pa 
liament, but a command te members separately to come * 
Westminster might seem to imply a right to compel thew 
to come, One difficulty would of course be, from whom 
the order to meet should emanate. The head of the Govera- 
ment and the leader of the Opposition send round circulars to 
those whom, they consider their supporters, asking them to be 
present at the evening sitting; but in this respect the Premier 
and the leader of the Opposition are acting only as private members 
of the House, and their circulars do not apply to the opening of 
the Session, but only to the business to be +f after the Hfouse 
has been duly constituted. The House itself, when opened, has 
of course a right to compel the attendance of members, when it 
thinks proper to do so, by the form known as “a call of the House,” 
and this power has been repeatedly exercised, though seldom in 
modern days. Hatsell, speaking of the latter half of the last 
century, remarks that, “ notwithstanding the great auxiety, trouble, 
and expense which persons put themselves to to obtain ¢ 
seat in the House of Commons, it is ineonceivable how many 
of these very persons neglect this duty by not attendi 

and taking a part in the business that is depending; a 

with what difficulty they are prevailed upon to give up thir 
amusements and other less important avocations for this which, 
whilst they continue members, ought to be their first and princips! 
object.” This, however, is not one of the grievances of the pre- 
sent day ; indeed, the grievance now is rather the other way—that 
on i ¢ occasions the attendance is apt to be greater than 
there is comfortable room for, if room atall, ‘Phe early hour on 
last. Tuesday at which members began to present themselves cer- 
tainly showed anything but want of relish for Parliamentary 
duties or reluctance to attend. Before ten o'clock in the mornin: 
one member had made his arance, and left his hat ona seat 
which he icularly coveted, and by noon the benches of the 
House might almost have been supposed to be set out for a com- 
petitive exhibition of the hatter’s art. No places are specialty 
allotted to members in the House of Commons, except that ths Sony 
bench to the right of the Chair } to the Privy Councilsom anc. 
the members for the City of London. Ip process time thilt bench 
has become the peculium of the persous composing the Gevers- 
ment, whether Privy Councillors or not, while courtesy assigns the 
corresponding bench on the left, to the corres ae | members c* 
the Opposition, As late, however, as Sir Robert Walpole’s cas, 
the Premier and the leader of the Opposition both sat as Pa 
Councillors on the same bench, It is easy to understand that #7 
proximity was found inconvenient, and the present Prime Mast. 
OnCerex his satisfaction that there was a table betwegn him 
and the excited leader on the other side, Members who have 
received the thanks of the House in their places are allowed to 


keep them permanently, and a few fortunate members thew 
habitual places by a polite understanding. A member 1s, however, 
entitled to mark his seat for the night if he has been present at 


prayers—a condition which be sup to promote, if not 
the piety of the assembly, at least its observance of pious forms. 
hile the regular attendance of members in the House of 
Commons is a custom which may deserve to be encouraged, it must 
be confessed that in some other respects this braneh of the Legisla- 
ture has been in recent years drifting into certain habits which by no 
means tend to raise its character. It is to be hoped that the 
scandals of last Session will not be repeated during the present ; bus, 
apart from actual disorder, there has been a growing tendency to set 
aside conventional amenities which cannot be ignored, and which it 
should be the object of all who have its reputation at heart to try 
to arrest by every means in their power. There is happily at pre- 
sent only on Senee in the House of Commons, and the 
lice may be left to deal, as they did promptly and effectually on 
uesday, with the gang of roughs and pickpockets who serve as 
his en the streets. The treacherous subserviency to themob 
which ¢ terized the Exeeutive during Mr. Gladstone’s reign 
has fortunately come to an end, and memabers are no longer allowed 
to be insulted on their way to the House b attempts at ribald inti- 
midation, Within the House, however, the observance of reserve 
and decorum might perhaps be more steadily cultivated. In such a 
body, while every member is no doubt thearetically on en equality 
with others, there are grades of personal importance and authority 
which, pens, no one would think of sharply defining them, 
are easily understood, and which ought to be respected. There are 
awn to whom it is a privilege for the House to listen, and 
there are other s who, though they have the privilege 
to speak, are bound tv use it with consideration to others and with 
some thought of the relative value of what they have to say to that 
of public time, The disorderly scene which occurred on the firey 
day of the present Session when the members of the House of 
Commons were on their way to attend the Queen im the other 


Chamber may perhaps be taken as emblematie of the spirit whieh 
is unfort manifested by @ certein class of members at 
other times, going to the of Lords, the » pRe- 
ceded by his mace, way, while the Ministers and the 


chief men on the other side are supposed to attend him closely, 
and the rest of the members follow in the order of ing. 


although the Speaker was allowed his start, be from 
of the members behind difficulty in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 2 
| 
: 
is only half a House until the Queen’s Speech has been read. ss 
| 
| q 
in which other people learn these particulars—that is, from the 
| 
| 
| 
articulate as the deaf and dumb alphabet of the fingers. It is to 
be hoped that dexterity in dumb show is not omitted in the list 
of qualifications for a seat at the table of the House, It might 
even happen that the Clerk, in attempting to keep order, would 
himself commit, some breach of dieciglina. each, for instance, as 
calling out a name, which the House would only not resent be- = 
cause it possessed no to express its resentment, It has 
never in that, this state of 
of the British Constitution, a 
The explanation of the omission of any specific official invita- § 
XUM 
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keeping it, and Mr. Disraeli, for one, was jostled out of the running 
and prevented from reaching the bar of the Lords. It isimpossible 
to imagine anything more discordant with the tone of ceremonious 
dignity whic. re to prevail on such an occasion than the 
tumultuous rush of members across the lobby in order to get well 
to the front in the other House. But much the same spirit may 
sometimes be detected even in the ordinary proceedings of the 
House. There is a want of respect for the leading men, a self- 
important obtrusiveness on the part of some members who might 
be content to remain in the background until they had in some 
way proved their right to a more prominent position. The use- 
fulness of such a body as the House of Commons must necessarily 
de in a large measure on the respect in which itis held by the 
pu lic, and this will in turn depend on the — which it shows 
or itself. It is not required that what are called private members 
should efface themselves, but simply that they should show a little 
reticence and modesty in using their opportunities of display. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 


7s domestic history of the English people for three hundred 
years before the actession of the reigning Sovereign is re~ 
eorded, with more or less accuracy and completeness, in about 
ten thousand sets of volumes, each set consisting at the least of 
five separate books, and many of them comprising a much larger 
number. These invaluable and almost unique records are preserved 
in as many different — as there are sets. An extremely valu- 
able set, just where the London smoke begins to give way to fresh 
air, was a few years ago lodged in convenient proximity to a 
patent stove. A very large number are stored in iron boxes, which 
may be su by ill-informed and worse-intentioned persons to 
contain plate; and a number nearly, or quite, as large as this may 
be found under the more immediate eye of their legal custodians 
in private houses. These volumes are, as our readers know, the 
sh registers of England and Wales. To a certain extent, but 
t is believed very imperfectly, their contents are preserved in dupli- 
eate in the various diocesan registries ; but as original public records 
of almost priceless value, the safeguards for their protection are 
what we have above described. From the time of the passing of 
the Registration Act of 1836, the value of ~~ register as a 
ublic record has been materially lessened. e registration of 
firths and deaths has, for legal purposes, superseded that of 
baptisms and burials ; and the well-known pair of long green books, 
the visible bane of bridal veils and the hidden stumbling-block 
of modern novelists, with their compendious introductory work 
of fiction, narrating under Parliamentary sanction the blissful 
crowning of the loves of William Hastings and Sophia Ann 
Mitchell on the 17th of March, 1836, by an entirely apocryphal 
“Vicar of Mary-le-bone,” have replaced in much more elaborate 
form the single and simple old record how “ Thomas Bishop ‘and 
Susaiia Goodier were marryed by Banns Januaf. y* 27.” It would 
be unfair to future reviewers if we were to indicate the way in 
which these duplicate, or, as they are in fact, triplicate, entries 
have proved fatal to the literary claims of many a carefully con- 
structed plot; and in charity to one or two well-known writers we 
will not tax our memory for instances in point. 

The usual set of parish registers consists, as has been said, of 
five volumes. The first is the general register, which is probably best 
known by the regulations made with respect to it in the Seventieth 
Canon. This book, or series of books, commencing at various dates, 
as will be presently shown, contains all the recorded baptisms and 
burials till the year 1812, and all the marriages publicly solemnized 
till the passing of the Marriage Act of George it in 1753. 
The second book is the Register of Marriages under the last- 
mentioned Act from 1754 till the general Registration Act of 
George III. in 1812; and the three others are the Marriage Register 
of 1813-1836 and the Registers of Baptisms and Burials still in 
use. In comparing the value of the personal information contained 
in these various books it may be said generally that the later 
registers are very much fuller than the earlier in their record of 
marriages; that they are on the whole more complete as regards 
baptisms ; and that they fall behind the original registers to a most 
unsatisfactory degree in the very important matter of burials. 
They do indeed give the age of the person buried, which is 
seldom stated in the older books; but, except the mention 
of his place of abode, they give no other detail by which 
he may be identified. The greater freedom of an open page, as 
compared with spaces and fettered by lines and columns, 
was perhaps favourable to the descriptive entries which are fre- 
quently found in the old books; and, while “ a poore bond boy 
unknown ” is a description at least as definite as a walbene name 
or an alias, the personality of “Old Francis who work’d in the 
Gravel Pit” stands out much more clearly, in a register near 
London, than if the entry had been “ Francis Pitman, 70.” From 
the same register may also be gathered many evidences of the 
practice of sending delicate children from the city to be “ nursed ” 
in the fresh air of the villages round. 

The chief historical or antiquarian interest belonging to these 
records centres necessarily in the earliest a of p, the 
“one parchment book” of the Canon. However unw e its 
first introduction may have been, and whatever may have been the 
resistance in some places to State intrusion within the province of 
the Church, especially where the tax-gatherer appeared in the 
background, there can be no doubt that the old register is now so 


highly prized as a local treasure that the shadow of a proposal to 
transfer the original volumes to the Public Record Office would be 
the signal for a unanimous protest of angry refusal. When, 
therefore, we venture to revive a suggestion which was made in 
official quarters, and locally advocated with some zeal, about a 
century since, the only form in which it can now be presented is 
that it would appear very desirable that official copies of the whole 
of these precious documents should be made, and preserved among 
the Public Records, illustrated to some extent, and in special cases, 
with pages in facsimile. For a brief and clear account of the 
eighteenth-century arguments upon this subject we are indebted to 
Dr. Nash, the historian of Worcestershire. This able and learned an- 
tiquary was fortunately possessed by a Herodotean love for all sorts of 
incidental digressions from hisimmediate subject ; and he wasengaged 
upon the history of Claines, a parish adjacent to Worcester, when the 
idea of an excursus upon Parish Registers seems to have occurred 
to him, suggested, as usual with him, by some local neglect. It 
appears that a pamphlet had been written by Somerset Herald of 
the time, Mr. Bigland, “a learned antiquary,” containing some 
curious illustrations of the slovenly way in which the registers 
were then kept, and many valuable hints for their better manage- 
ment. “ All entries,” he had urged, “ should be more descriptive”; 
assigning as a reason that their importance as evidence had in- 
creased, since “ inquisitions post mortem are determined by Act of 
Parliament, and there has been no Heraldical visitation since the 
Revolution.” The ate of Doctors’ Commons could not be 
expected to think much of the multitude without “coats,” whose 
interests would only be indirectly served by his criticism; but it 
was by “ others,” not by Mr. Bigland, that a distinct proposal had 
been offered, that the Heralds’ College should serve as a public 
repository for the registers. Complaint is made that at that time 
the registers were “carelessly kept, and often entrusted to the 
custody of an ignorant conceited parish clerk, who may neglect to 
make entries, or give what nicknames he pleases.” ‘ Old Mother 
Pummell” and “Tipling Tomlinson” are thus instanced by 
Somerset Herald, together with “ Dr. Johnson’s lady,” an entry 
which would more directly provoke his official censure on the 
ground of its uncertainty. 

The original orders for the provision of parochial registers date 
from 1538, and were rendered necessary in consequence of the dis- 
solution of the religious houses and the cessation of their registers. 
The first was issued by Thomas Cromwell, the King’s Vicar- 
General ; and this order was continued by injunctions of Edward 
VI., Elizabeth, and James I. Inthe more important places, and 
in many other parishes of less note, the registers date from the 
time of the = order; but this is not found to be the case 
with the smaller and more retired parishes, and the Uanon of 
1604 indicates the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth as the 
earliest date from which the general record might be expected to 
exist. The register was to be compiled “so far as the ancient 
books can be procured, but especially since the beginning of the 
reign of the late Queen.” Still the registers were ill kept to a 
great extent. Parliament interfered under the Commonwealth ; 
registrars were appointed ; and the curious entries which must be 
familiar to many of our readers, beginning “The purpose of 
marriage having been published,” evidence the interposition of 
the civil power in relation to marriages. At the toration 
the charge of keeping the registers once more devolved on the 

hial clergy; but it seems not to have been till after the 
volution that the subject again engaged the attention of Par- 
liament, and in 6 and 7 William III.,a duty being imposed on 
the various entries, the negligent clergy appear to have been for the 
first time exposed to the terror of the common informer. The 
commencement of the registers in many of the smaller parishes 
during the last decade of the seventeenth century is evidently 
traceable to this cause ; but changes were slow to take effect in 
remote rural districts, and an Act of Indemnity was found necessary 
for the protection of the defaulting clergy in 4 Anne, c. 12. Instances 
may be found of the gradual awakening of the country parishes to 
the liabilities of the clergy under the Act of William in the fair- 
hand copies of several years in the existing registers, obviously 
made from very imperfect et ne memoranda—the name, and oc- 
casionally even the sex, of a baptized infant being in some cases 
left blank. 

Except in some central and considerable places it is probable 
that few of the original registers are now in existence, most of the 
earlier records py ee by copies, made at various times, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Anne. Sometimes these 
copies have led to si antiquarian mistakes. In a small, but 
ancient, West Midland market-town the traces were believed to 
exist of an incumbency of almost patriarchal duration, from the 
pages of the register successively signed, “‘ per me, A. B., Rector.”, 
till some sceptical visitor discovered that the great majority of these 
signatures were preceded by a hieroglyphic which proved to be “ext™” 
te. “extractum.” The town — are of course far more complete 
and valuable recordsof English life than those of the country parishes, 
and those of the suburban parishes, again, are more complete than 
the provincial. In the original register of a parish near London 
there appears a record of the execution of Charles I. in its exact 
place, so entered with a blank margin on every side as to s 
the intention of the writer to surround it with a black border as 
soon as he could safely do so. A question of some interest in the 
history of religious opinion is raised by the continual occurrence, 
in the burial entries cf a country town in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, of the phrase “a creature of Christ.” Entries 
of the burial of infants by name abound ; while children who never 
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lived are described by a word now used only as a medical or legal 
term; and it has been suggested with some show of reason that 
the unusual description just quoted may indicate children dying 
unbaptized. But a) m any matter of historical or public 
interest which the old registers may contain, many trifling, yet by 
no means worthless, traits of personal character may be gathered 
or inferred from them. The neat and precise incumbent is at 
once distinguished from his offhand or slovenly predecessor ; the 
man of scholarly attainment is known by his little bits of 
Latin ; the seventeenth-century High Church ecclesiastic marks 
the birth or baptism of his own child by the Church Festival 
as well as by the day of the month. The domestic parson care- 
fully tells us of a time of home anxiety happily ended, “un- 
decima hora noctis”; and in the case of his eldest born, per- 
haps, writes “ Deo juvante” as well. One incumbent in 1691 
has left the really interesting detail of his induction to his 
benefice “ per Thomam Fox, Decanum Decanat: de flroome,” 
thus indicating a time and place where the official existence and 
action of the Rural Dean was recognized. A century later, a 
scholarly archdeacon from Oxford notes from time to time in a few 
words of graceful Latin the character of some quiet life Broome 
away, or heads the record of his baptisms with a hope adapted 
from the Greek of the Apocalypse touching another Book wherein 
ra évépara yeypappéva ein* while his churchmanship almost 

the better of his charity as he relates, with a too manifestly 
implied inference, how a parishioner was drowned on the evening 
of a day when he had been measuring the ground for the new 
Baptist Chapel. ‘ 

ow and then the use of the register as the parson’s common- 
place book produces an effect bordering on the grotesque. On 
the first page of the Baptismal Register now in use in a small 
country parish is inscribed, “ The Black Italian Poplar by the Fish- 
pond was planted on the 14th day of January, 1818, being 
then six feet high, By me, R. E. O——, Curate.” ‘ Proh pudor!” 
adds his successor in 1822; “is this the place for register- 
ing a Black Poplar? J. R——, Curate.” In the pages of these 
simple chronicles of bygone time even the ghosts of “ the lost 
eleven days” may almost be recognized as they flit silently and 
mournfully across the scene ; and although an isolated inference here 
and there is not sufficient to prove a trace of a once obstinate rural 
resistance to an innovation upon established custom, it is possible 
that, on a wider comparison of the registers of 1752, some interesting 
evidence on the subject might be brought to light. But enough 
may have been already said to show that, on many and very widely 
differing grounds, it might prove both desirable and useful to 
inquire into the details of the history of the domestic and social 
life of England which are still preserved, though practically hidden 
from sight, in the parish registers. 


DIETRICH OF BERN. 


E have no wish to war with the dead, nor should we 

willingly rake up again a controversy eleven years old either 
with the dead or with the living. When Mr. Kingsley was Professor 
of History at Cambridge, we had occasion to speak more than once 
with some degree of strength of some of the writings which he put 
forth in that character. The mere fact of his death cannot make those 
writings better or worse ; buta fact which happened some while be- 
fore his death made a wide difference in the way in which any fair 
critic would look at them. One act of Mr. Kingsley’s life might 
well be taken as wiping out all old scores on the ground of any- 
thing that he said or did as Professor. To put the matter in 
plain words, he was appointed to an office for which he was unfit, 
and, when he found out his own unfitness, he gave up that office. 
We are not speaking without book when we say that Mr. Kingsley 
gave up his professorship, not from caprice, not from weariness, 
not from the ambition of any higher post, but from the honest con- 
viction that he had made a mistake in accepting the office at all. 
An act like this may fairly be set against the original mistake and 
against any other mistake that followed it. It was the act of a just 
man, and something more than a just man. It was the act of aman 
who had clearness of moral vision enough to see what was right 
even when it told against himself. And it is an act which as yet 
stands by itself. It is an act which as yet had no imitators, even 
where an imitation of it would have been most for the welfare of 
learning. It would be easy to name Professors who are at least 
as unfit for their posts as Mr. Kingsley was, but whom it has 
not been found so easy to convince of their own unfitness as 
it was to convince Mr. Kingsley. We have been led into these 
remarks on a subject to which we should not have gone back of 
our own accord, because, in a preface to a new edition of The 
Roman and the Teuton, Professor Max Miiller has made some 
remarks which bear directly on our criticisms cf that work when 
it a eleven years ago, and which start one or two points 
which seem worth examining on their own account. e are 
not going to review the book again. Indeed we really do not 
see that Professor Miiller’s estimate of it really differs very much 
from our own. We spcke strongly in criticizing the work of a 
living writer which we thought was likely to do harm to sound 
learning. Professor Miiller writes gently and apologetically in 
editing the work of a deceased friend. But the two estimates are 
really as nearly the same as they could be when they were 
written from two such opposite points of view. Professor Miiller 
* doubts” whether Mr. y would have wished The Roman 


and the Teuton to be handed down to posterity ; from the fact that 
Mr. Kingsley resigned his professorship we infer that he would not 
have wished it. But we have no need to argue this point ; we have 
no need to review the book again. Our present business is with 
Professor Miiller, and not with Mr. ee and if we have to 
mention Mr. Kingsley’s name again, it will be purely accidentally, 
and because we cannot help it. . 

We do not find, however, that we have any real question, either 
of fact or of opinion, to dispute with Professor Miiller. Indeed 
we are not quite sure whether Professor Miiller, in defending 
his deceased friend from certain adverse critics, really referred to 
ourselves or not. Professor Miiller says :—“ For instance, Kings- 
ley’s using the name of Dietrich instead of Theodoric was repre- 
sented as the very gem of a blunder, and some critics went so far 
as to think that he had taken Theodoric for a Greek word, as an 
adjective of Theodorus.” Now it is perfectly true that we did 
represent the use of the name Dietrich in this case as “the very 
gem of a blunder”; indeed we used it in illustration of the doctrine 
that only an ingenious man can make a good blunder. A dull 
man, we expressly said, would not have spoken of Theodoric as 
Dietrich in this particular way. But it was not we who hinted 
that Theodoric had been taken for a Greek word as an “adjec- 
tive of Theodorus.” Indeed we do not know what is meant by 
Theodoric being an “ adjective of Theodorus.” What we did hint 
was that the form Dietrich was used under the notion that Theo- 
doric was, not a Greek word, but a Greek corruption of the Gothic 
name, and that to write Dietrich was in truth to restore that name 
to its proper form. Our notion was that the form Dietrich was 
used because it was the form used in the Niebelungen Lied and by 
German writers generally, and because it was thus thought to be the 
truest and most correct form of the name of the Gothic King. Now 
we need hardly say that Dietrich, the High-Dutch form of the 
name, was not and could not be the true form of the name of a 
Goth, and that the usual form Theodoric, even if its vowels have 
been a little tampered with to give it a Greek look, keeps the right 
consonants, consonants which are equally Gothic and English. To 
call Theodoric Dietrich seemed to us to belong to that peculiar 
class of blunders in which a man, in striving to correct a common 
usage, goes himself much further wrong than the common usage. 
Blunders of this kind are always especially amusing, but we repeat 
that itis not every man who can make them. They can only be made 
by those who combine half knowledge with real ingenuity. 
we, we are wrong in our inference. It may have been, as Pro- 
fessor Miiller thinks, some quite different line of thought which 
led to the use of the word in this case; but, granting that the line 
of thought was what we thought it was, the use of the form Die- 
trich in this case certainly was a very gem of a blunder of this 
particular kind. The usual form was the right one; the attempt 
to correct the usual form was the immediate source of error. 

But it is quite possible that we were wrong, and that Professor 
Miillerisright. It may be that the name Dietrich was preferred, in 
perfect knowledge of the difference between the High-Dutch and the 
Gothic form, but with the object of pointing out the connexion 
between the Theodoric of history and the Dietrich of legend. 
Professor Miiller admits that, in such a case, “a few words on the 
strange mixture of legend and history might have been useful.” 
We should have said that they would have been not only useful, 
but absolutely necessary. Still it may be as Professor Miiller 
suggests. But he leaves out of sight that we spoke of the use 
of the form Dietrich as not standing alone, but as being one 
among several strange descriptions of other people. We thought 
that, when Theodoric was called Dietrich, it was of a piece with 
calling the Eastern Emperor the “ Kaiser of Byzant,” a formula of 
which Professor Miiller gives no explanation. It is possible that 
it mei have been done to suggest the continuity between Justinian 
and Francis the Second ; but here, again, a few words of explanation 
would certainly have been useful. 

But our question with Professor Miiller goes a little further. 
The case is this:—Theodoric, allowing for a slight change in the 
vowels, is the Low-Dutch, the Gothic and English, form of the 
same name which in High-Dutch is Dietrich. The obvious rule 
would be that, in speaking of persons bearing that name, an 
Englishman should say Theodoric and a German Dietrich. We 
may add that a Frenchman would say Thierry, and a Hollander 
Dirk, those being the forms which the name has finally taken 
in their several tongues. This is the rule on which we commonly 
act, when there is no icular reason to the contrary. The con- 
queror of England will naturally appear as William, Wilhelm, 
Guillaume, or Willem, according to the tongue in which he is spoken 
of. According to this rule, we should not be at all surprised at find- 
ing any German writer speak, like Johannes von Miiller, of Theodoric 
as Dietrich von Bern, any more than we should be surprised at his 
speaking of an English king as Wilhelm or Hetnrich. To speak 
of Dietrich in English would, from this point of view, be much 
the same as to say that Abbot Friedrich was deposed by King 
Wilhelm. But the case of Theodoric, and Dietrich is not quite 
the same as this. It comes nearer tv the case of Karl, Charles, 
or Charlemagne ; but it is not quite the same as that. There 
is a great historical Theodoric—VThiuderik, if we mean to be 
—- right—who stands out in history by that particular 

of the name above all other bearers of it. There is also 

a mythical person who stands out as conspicuously in legend by 
the other form of Dietrich. Here, then, there would at first 
ight be reason for always speaking of the historical hero as 
eodoric, and of the legendary hero as Dietrich. It would seem 
to be so important to distinguish them that it might be thought 
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well to call the historical Theodoric, even in writing High- | What Professor Miller means when he says that Gibbon shows 
German, and the mythical person Dietrich, even in writing English. | how Odoacer “was determined to abolish the useless and expensive 


Then comes in the fact that the mythical hero also appears, in 
another branch of Teutonic literature, in a form which, as con- 
trasted with Dietrich, we may call the same as Fheodorie; the 
Thjodrekr of the Edda. And there comes in the much more 
important fact that the Theodoric of history and the Dietrich of 
legend have got inextricably rolled into one. The real or supposed 
deeds of each have been attributed to the other. In speaking of 
Theodoric, we must not forget his connexion with Dietrich; in 

ing of Dietrich, we must not forget his connexion with 

oric. The thing therefore beeomes really puzzling. Unless 
the matter in hand is so perfectly clear as to exclude all eavil, it 
is almost dangerous to speak of either hero by either name, with- 
out some kind of explanation. One form may be best for the 
initiated, and another for outsiders. Local nomenclature comes in 
also as well as personal nomenclature. It is pleasant to find old 
Tschudi thinking it needful, when he speaks of Verona. to explain 
that he means “Dietrichsbern in Lamparten.” To call Verona 
Dietrichsbern is a short way of calling up a whole crowd of asso- 
ciations in those who know all the Dietrichs and all the Berns ; but 
such a way of speaking would be meaningless to the world in 


There is then, as far as we can see, no real difference between 
ourselves and Professor Miiller. Professor Miller allows that 
an English writer should not eall Theodorie Dietrich without 
some explanation. We can conceive cases where it might be well 
to call ie Dietrich, provided some explanation were 
given. All that Professor Muller has to say about the name, 
though very curious and instructive, hardly bears on the point from 
which the controversy, if we may so call it, first started. The 
different forms of the name, as collected by Professor Miiller, 
make an amazingly long list, and yet we conceive that it is only meant 
as a list of forms applied to the one great Theodoric. For it would 
be eusy to make it longer still by taking in all the forms borne by 
all the bearers of the name. And to Professor Miiller’s researches 
we might add that the Gothie name seems, oddly enough, to have 
get more thoroughly Hellenized in Latin than in Greek hands. 

n Malchos and Zésimos he appears as éptxos, Which is one 
degree nearer to the Gothic, though not to English, spelling 
than the Theodoricus of the writer whom we are glad to be taught 
to call the annalist of Ravenna, instead of the awkward formula 
of the “ Anonymus Valesianus ad ealeem Ammiani Mareellini.” 
Then the Ravenna annalist tells us thet the plate by means of 
which the King used to sign his name had four letters engraved, 
for which four letters the annalist gives us five, “Theod.” Th 
then was expressed by one letter; but was it, as is commonly as- 
sumed, a Greek or was it the which 
more like ¥? So again it is perfectly true roper names 
not always eonform to Grimm's Law, and we might talk for a long 
while on the question im dispute between Grimm and Professor 
Miiller as to the respective antiquity of High and Low Dutch. It 
isa great point for Professor Miiller’s view if he has caught a 
Deudorix and a Toutioriz mach older than oth 
though at the same time we might whisper im his ear not to forget 
Seataen-ank Orgetorix. But all this has very little todo with 
the matter in hand. Let us grant that proper names often sin 
against Grimm’s Law, as they must do when they are carried 
bodily from one people to another. Let us grant also that the 
High-Dutch forms may be as oldas the Low, or older. But in this 
— ease, as between the two forms Theodoric and Dietrich, 

rimm’s Law is strictly observed, and the Low form is, at least in 
existing writings, older than the High. We are always glad to hear 
anything that Professor Miiller has to say on the subjects of which 
he is so great a master; but what he says now has really very 
little to do with the original matter in hand. 

But in the last two or three of the preface Professor 
Miiller goes away into matters of which he is not so thoroughly 
master. It is always a weak line of argument to defend the mis- 
takes of a modern writer by saying that he followed the lead of 
some great earlier writer. Nor is it quite the line of historic study 
which we should chalk out when Professor Miiller says, “ The 
permanent interest attaching to these lectures does not spring from 
the facts which they give ; for these students will refer to Gibbon.” 
There was a time—it may be when even the general reader 
not only referred to Gibbon but read Gibbon. Students, we may 
hope, will read their Gibbon, and will also refer to, and some- 
times even read, Gibbon’s authorities. To call Odoacer and 


Theodoric Kings of I still more to say, as modern 80 
eonstantly do, that they “ took the title of of Italy,” turns 
the of the times so utterly upside down that the e 


is only incidentally that ever calls them Kings of Italy. 
He points out quite elearly, though less prominently than might 
Italy ; indeed a territorial title like 
a taly was unknown till ages later. The Teutonic king was 
im formal style “Rex” simply. He is rhetorically “Gothorum 
Roman ue regnator,” and we even read of Odoacer that “ reg- 
navit Haliz ”; but “ Rex Italie ” they never are. Tne oddest thing 
of all is that, where Proeopius, in deseribing the death of Totilas, 
makes the young Goth say to his slayer Ashados, ri rotre, 3 niwy, 
voy Tov wavrow Sppnxas, this appears in Gibbon 


office of viceregent of the Emperor” we cannot in the least guess, 
What Odoacer did, what Gibbon distinctly shows that he did, was 
to substitute a nominal viceregent of the Emperor—practically, of 
course, an independent King—for a separate Emperor in Htaly. 
Professor Miiller again says:—“In speaking of the extinction of 
the Western Empire with Romuius Augustulus, Kingsley again 
simply followed the lead of Gibbon and other historians; nor cam 
it be said that the expression is not perfectly legitimate, how- 
ever clearly modern research may have shown that the Romam 
Empire, though dead, lived.” This last sentence we do not under- 
stand ; but to speak of “ the extinction of the Western Empire with. 
Romulus Augustulus” undoubtedly is, if properly explained, per- 
feetly legitimate. But if Professor Miiller refers to anything that 
we have said, we can only say that the phrases to which we objected 
were quite different. We objected to speaking of Aurustulus ax 
“ the last Emperor of Rome,” and to recording the formal reunion 
of the Western Empire with the Eastern with the comment, “So 
ended, even in name, the Empire of Rome.” 

We have only to add that Professor Miiller speaks through- 
out of his reasons for not altering or correcting this or that im 
the book for which he wrote a preface. He would of couse 
have been quite wrong to correct or alter anything in the text, 
whatever he might do in the way of corrections, after Deam 
Milman’s fashion, in a foot-note. We cannot say that we agree 
with Professor Miiller as to its being worth while to reprint The 
Roman and the Teuton; but there can be no doubt that, if it was 
to be reprinted, it was right to reprint it word for word as its 
author left it. 


THE QUAKER’S HAT. 


A VERY big book might be written on the part played by 

the hat im history. If the Mad Hatter of Alce in Wonder~ 
land had undertaken to write a history of the world, he could have 
summed up the leading epochs in the development of Europeam 
civilization under headings designated by the prominent head- 
piece of each epoch. What better symbol for the old Greek epoch 
than the Stephanos, for the old Roman epoch than the civie crown, 
for the Byzantine Empire than the diadem, for the middle ages 
than the Papal tiara, or for the Revolution than the bonnet 


rouge ? 

Perhaps no other human headpiece has been the cause of so 
much stir im society as the hat of George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism. We have seen the pilgrims at Thonon, im Savoy, kise 
the hat which the eager Francis de Sales forgot to put on his head 
when he started upon his preaching mission against the Calvinists. 
What would one give to see the far more important hat which 
George Fox first refused to put off in the presence of the magis- 
trates and ministers of Cromwell’s reign? “Proud flesh,” says 
George Fox, “looks for hat honour.” The refusal to uncover the 
head before magistrates, like many other parts of the Quaker 
ritual, had been intermittently attempted by some of the earlier 
Puritans. “Saltmarsh was the first,” says Dr. King, in his Life of 
John Locke, “that began to be scrupulous about the hat.” It. 
appears, however, from Camden's Annals, that more than a cent 
earlier Hachet and some of the first Marprelates refused, in Eliza 
beth’s reign, to take off their hats before the magistrates. That 
which was undefined and tentative for a few here and there among 
the forerunners of Quakerism became a fixed and hard ritual for 
thousands when it was adopted by the powerful mind of George Fox. 
He elaimed a Divine commandment for hisapparent want of r 
and politeness. ‘ When the Lord sent me forth into the world He 
forbade me to put off my hat to any, high or low. O the 
that was then m the priests, magistrates, professors, and pe 
of all sorts! But the Lord shewed me that it was an honour 
invented by men in the Fall and in the alienation from God, 
who were offended if it were not given them, and yet would be 
looked upon as saints.” His disciples accepted at onee and without 
hesitation the command to pay no “hat honour” to their neigh- 
bours, and were satisfied with the arguments produced by their 
leader. Before they came into conflict with the higher powers upom 
this point they had to endure “blows, es, and beatings for not 
—— off their hats to men,” and n “had their hats violently 
plucked off and thrown away.” Many a good Quaker, George Fox 
tells us, lost a good hat through his resolute obedience to this novel 
unsocial ritualism. Quaker tradesmen lost their customers 
at the first, for “the people were shy of them, and would not trade 
with them, when Friends could not put off their hats, nor bow, nor 
use flattermg words in salutations, nor go into the fashions and 
customs of the world ; so for a time some Friends that were trades- 
men could hardly get money enough to buy bread.” But when it 
was discovered that the yea of these queer persons “was yea, and 
their nay was nay,” their customers returned, until the complaint 
became common in the North of England amongst “envious pre- 
fessors, If we let these Quakers alone, they will take the trade of 
the nation.” 

The first occasion on which the Quaker’s hat came publiely and 
officially into. trouble was at the Agsizes in the 
1656, before no less a than Chief Justice Glynn. “When 
we were brought into the Court,” says Fox, “ we stood a p 
while A our hats —— 7 quiet, and I was moved to say, 

Peace be amongst you!” ‘Why not put your hats off ?’ 
said the Judge to us. We said ‘Put off your hats,’ said 
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Stall we said nothing. Then said the 


George Fox, with amazing simplicity, asked for some Scriptural 
instance of any magistrate commanding prisoners to put off their 
hats. He next asked to be shown, “ printed or written, any 
law of England that did command such a thing.” Then the Judge 
not carry my law books on my 

” “But,” said Fox, “tell me where it is printed in any 
statute-book, that I may read it.” The Chief Justice cried out 

were brought before him again, t ief Justice asked Fox 
whether hats were mentioned at all in the Bible? “ Yes,” said 
the Quaker, “in the third of Daniel, where thou mayst read that 
the three children were cast into the o~ furnace by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s command with their coats, their hose, and their hats on!” 
Here was a proof that even a heathen king allowed men to wear 


hats in his presence. “This plain instance stopped him,” says 
Fox. ‘So he cried again, ‘ ake them away, gaoler ;’ saute 
we were taken away, and thrust in among the thieves, where we 
were kept a while.” After nine weeks’ imprisonment “ for 
nothing but about their hats,” as the Chie! Justice told them, the 
were again brought before him, griml the 
. “ Take off their hats,” said the Judge to the gaoler. ‘ Which 
he did,” says Fox, “ and gave them unto us; and we put them on 
again. Then the Judge began to make a great speech, how he re- 
— the Lord Protector’s person, and that he had made him 
Chief Justice of England.” The Quakers were incorrigible. 
They were sent back to prison, but not really so much for the 
wearing of their hats as for the suspicion that they were Royalist 
emissaries affecting religious si ity in order to win their way 
amongst the extreme Puritans. Indeed, a Major Seely actually 
gave evidence—false enough—that he had heard George Fox boast 
that he “could raise forty thousand men at an houi’s warning, 
involve the nation in blood, and so bring in King Charles.” 

These first public prosecutions for the sake of the hat happened 
in 1656. In the following year John ap John was put in 
prison at Tenby for wearing his hat in the church. George Fox 
went to the mayor, justice, and governor of the prison, and asked 
them why the Quaker was imprisoned, while the Puritan minister 
-was left in freedom; he had seen the minister “in the steeple- 
house, with two caps on his head, a black one and a white one, 
while John ap John had but one.” The brims of “ the priest's” 
hat were cut off; the brims of the Quaker's hat were left on “ to 
defend him from the weather.” Was the difference in brims cause 


enough for a P “These are frivolous things,” said the 
governor. ‘ Why then,” replied the patriarch of the Quakers, 
“dost thou cast my friend into prison for frivolous things?” 


In the year 1658 many Friends were in trouble in London 
with Sir H Vane, “who, being Chairman of Committee, 
would not s Friends to come in, except they would put 


isoned upon 
our hats, it 


hig! 
he allowed these quaint irreconcilables to plead before him with 
covered heads. 


did not bring about a total cessation of Quaker persecution, but it 

t some amelioration of their condition. The easy-gui 
IL, always , was much more am 

offended when the Quakers to uncover their 


in his Not only upon Fox himself, but 
berthora, Hooke, and several others, the King made a 
pleasing impression. In December 1660 Charles granted an 


very 
interview to Thomas Moore, of Hartswood, whe had been a justice 
er to receive 
uch debate amongst 
, what they should do with this sturdy Q shat. All 
he could not be called in with his hat on, and that he 
gently by the Clerk of the il. The King, the 
ali, declared that the hat should 
all, unless Thomas himself chose to 


the King’s pleasure 
His 


t you may come to him with your hat on.’” 
of the 
of rudeness or i 


olf ts bat; “ bat the King bid him give the maa his hat again, and 


‘was very mild and moderate.” Similar testimonies to the good- 
natured and gentle manner of Charles II, from men who were the 
very opposite of courtiers and cavaliers, occur frequently in the 
autobiographies and letters of the first generation of ers. 

They were quite as determined to remain covered before Charles's 
Parliament as before Charles himself. In May 1661, Edward 
Burrough and two other Quakers were cited before a Parliamentary 
Committee. There were “some obsiructions,” says Burrough 
“about our hats, which at last were taken off by one of them. 
A few days later, some members procured four Quakers admittance 
to plead at the bar of the House against the proposed Bill to 
“ compel certain persons called Quakers to take lawful oaths.” 
By the vote of the House they were called in; “and after some 
little debate at the door hy some of the members about our hats,” 
says Burrough, “ the sergeant came and told us, we might come in 
with our hats on or off, which we would. So into the House we 
were conducted by him, with our hats on; and within the House 
near the bar he took them off.” The hat had, in fact, become the 
war-standard of this quaint army of non-fighters, and its victorious 
maintenance is chronicled always with a kind of gleeful and quiet 
humour by the Quaker autobiographers. 

In the seventeenth century it seems to have been as usual for 
men to keep the hat on in some assemblies which were not religious 
as it is now for women to wear their hats or bonnets at all public 
assemblies. In the account of the meeting of the English “ Aca- 
demy, or Royal Society,” in the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo, 
in the year 1669, it is implied that the fathers of scientific con- 
gresses conducted their business with their hatson. “ They observe 
the ceremony of speaking to the president uncovered, waiting from 
him permission to be covered.” The refusal of hat-honour by the 
Quakers was at first a chance testimony against sup worldly 
and unreal courtesy ; but in time the negative refusal to take off the 
hat was fossilized into a kind of positive ritualistic symbol; it 
beeame the duty of a Friend of God to keep his hat on, When 
William Penn, a man of utterly different spirit from George Fox, 
was at the Court of the religious Princess Elizabeth at "Herford, 
in 1677, he argued against hat-honour in the language of his 
spiritual master. “The hat choketh” (he said to “a certain Graef 
or Earl”) “ because it telleth tales. It telleth what people ure ; 
it marketh men for separatists; it is a blowing a trumpet, and 
visibly crossing the world; and this, the fear of man cannot 
abide.” But, when he was closeted with his own sovereign, he 
spoke of the Quakez’s hat in a more courtierly and less pretentious 
tone. The King asked Penn to give him his own explanation of 
the difference between their religions, Roman Catholicism and 
Quakerism. The Quaker answered by pointing out the symbolical 
difference between the hats worn by the King and by himself. 
“My hat,” said he, “is plain. Thine is adorned with ribbons 
and feathers. The only difference between our religions fies 
in the ornaments which have been added to thine.” No 
Quaker of the Commonwealth period could’ have brought 
himself to give utterance to such a mild definiticn of 

The Quaker’s peculiar hat, after lingering long as an 
exterior sign of the religion of the wearer, has now nearly wholly 
disappeared. Whether the refusal of hat-honour is disappearing 
with the broad-brimmed symbol, we do not know, but we believe 
that there are some “ Friends” who remove their hats to ladies, 
and we know that there are some who take them off when they 
visit a church. 

We must not omit to mention that the fiercest controversy 
within the Quaker sect itself in Fox’s time was also connected 
with the hat. The once famous John Perrot determined to out- 
quaker Quakerism, and to develop it along those lines which Fox 
had pleased to cut short. Fox often speaks bitterly of this 
schismatic and of “ those that run out from trath with him.” 
Perrot naturally asked, Why, if it were no true honour to neigh- 
bours and magistrates to remove the hat to them, it can be true 
honour to God to remove the hat to Him ?—which Fox and his 
disciples invariably did in prayer. God, said Perrot, does not 
demand hat-honour, but nour. He spoke too late, how- 
ever, At the close of the seventeenth century there was no longer 
sufficient raw material in England for the formation of new sects ; 
the amazing religious productiveness of the nation had come to an 
end. The general Quaker body remained content with the 
casuistic arguments provided by their leader for the retention of 
the inherited habit of uncovering the head in worship. Fox's 
latest declaration on the subject of the hat was made at heey 
in Friesland, in 1677. We quote it for the proverb which he 
cites:—“ The very Turks,” says he, “mock at the Christians in 
their proverb, saying, ‘The Christians spend much of their time 
in putting off their hats,and showing their bare heads to one 
another.’ Now is not the Turk’s atk | @ reproach tothe Chris- 
tians, and have not you (the Burgomaster and Council of Har- 
lingen) fined and imprisoned many because they would uot put off 
their hats to you, and show you diz base heal?” 


DR. SCHULTE ON CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


he appearance of a work from Dr. Schulte’s pen on Clerical 
Celibacy (Der Colibatszwang und dessen A gewiirdigt, 
Bonn, 1876) is both an i nt fact in itself, and marks a 
new in the Old Catholic movement in Germany. And, 

ingly, the review of it which has just appeared in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, evidently from a friendly hand, directs 
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: their hats. Now, many of us having been 
contempts (as they calied them) for not _ 
was not a likely thing that Friends, who had suffered so long for | ; 
it from others, should put off their hats for him.” Vane, however, 
did not make so much ado about it as the country justices or the 
George Fox speaks of the Restoration of Charles II. as a judg- | 
ment-day “upon that hypocritical generation of professors, who, 
being got into power, — proud, haughty, and cruel beyond 
others, and persecuted people of God” (his periphrasis for : 
Quakers) “without pity. O the daily reproaches, revilings, and a=. 
beatings we underwent amongst them, even in the highways, be- 
cause we would not off our hats to them!” The Restoration 
| 7 
| 
Hu | 
| 
remove it; mo other should take it off. “When | saw the King | 
at the head of the table with the rest of the Council,” says Moore, 
“T made a stop, not knowing bat that I might give offence ; when 
one of the Council spoke to me and said,‘ You may go up; it is Z 
Quaker. Six yours later, when Adam Barfoot “camo out of 
Huntingdonshire to warn the King,” he met Charles at Whitehall, 
“betimes in the morming, going a hunting.” Adam “‘stepped to ae 
the says Hooke, in. Inter to Margaret Fel, 
“and laid his apon it, and said, ‘ King Oharles, my message 
the behalf of j 
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attention to its object and probable influence, as well as to its 
intrinsic interest. It may be remembered that, at the Old Catholic 
Synod held last year at Bonn, Schulte deprecated any immediate 
action in this matter, and — insisted, with obvious reason, 
that individual priests should not, like Father Hyacinthe, take the 
law into their own hands. His chief motives for counselling delay 
were, first, that it was not yet clear how far men’s minds were 
made up as to the compatibility of a married clergy with the 
Catholic ordinances of the Mass and the Confessional; secondly, 
that in some countries the Concordats with Rome might involve 
practical difficulties about the abrogation of the law. He now 
announces that, if it should happen that the community, whose 
wishes he is desirous of ascertaining, with him, and if no 
legal difficulties stand in the way, he shall be one of the first to 
vote for the change, and shall consider that the right time for 
making it has arrived. On this , agony of policy it is unnecessary, 
and indeed scarcely possible, for us to pronounce any definite 
opinion. It must obviously depend on many detailed considera- 
tions of which the Old Catholic leaders can alone be in a position 
to form a competent —— But Dr. Schulte is not a mere 
agitator or pamphleteer. He does not write to advocate a theory, 
still less to appeal, as in dealing with so delicate a question would 
easy enough, to popular prejudice or passion. He isa canonist and 
historian of no mean order; and if he desires to see an alteration 
in what has been for many centuries a fundamental discipli 
institution of his Church, it is because, in the first place, he is 
prepared to show that, on historical and canonical grounds, the 
measure is abundantly justified. And here we are glad to observe 
that his reviewer, whose name is not given, but who speaks as one 
having authority among the Old Catholics, is quite in accordance with 
him. Rion, abstains carefully from claptrap arguments orinvective, 
and expressly disclaims all idea of taking a Protestant standpoint. 
His appeal is to “ Holy Scripture and the CEcumenical Councils of 
the ancient Church,” by whose verdict he exhorts the Old 
Catholics to let themselves be guided. “But as it is clear, and 
admitted by all Catholic authorities, that the law of celibacy is 
neither based on Scripture nor on any ordinance of the Universal 
Church, as also that all decrees on the subject emanated originally 
from local Synods, and afterwards from Popes, and finally that the 
invalidity of clerical marriages was first established by a civil law 
and introduced into the Latin Church by a Papal Constitution at 
the Lateran Council of 1123, Old Catholicism would condemn itself 
by indefinitely postponing a decision on this point.” There isa 
alight inaccuracy about the last statement of fact. The earliest 
sanction of a General Council may have been—though we halfsuspect 
the writer was thinking of the smaller Lateran Synods of 1059 or 
1074—given at the first Lateran in 1123; but Hildebrand some 
forty years before had taken the decisive step of making clerical 
marriage invalid as well as unlawful, which was the turning-point 
in the whole history of the institution of celibacy. On this we 
shall have a word to say presently. Meanwhile, we are glad to 
observe that Schulte’s reviewer appeals, as we have no doubt he 
does himself, not simply to his own party, but to the great 
body of Roman Catholics. It is certain, he observes, that 
there are hundreds and thousands of members of the Roman 
Church who are by no means in harmony with the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, and would readily lend a hand to any scheme 
which they thought feasible for the reform of the Church; but the 
first condition of the success of any such undertaking is the aboli- 
tion of the law of celibacy, which keeps the clergy in slavish de- 
pendence on their superiors, and, above all, on the Pope, who 
could at any moment abrogate it, but will never do so without 
having some very strong pressure brought to bear upon him. The 
writer adds that he will never abandon the hope of seeing the 
clouds of Vaticanism disperse, and the light shine once more on 
the millions who are at present overshadowed by it. And he quotes 
with satisfaction Schulte’s assurance that, in publishing this book, 
he has meant “to disc a duty to his Catholic brethren and 
his fatherland, while he leaves the result with confidence in the 
hands of God.” Before noticing the contents of the work, it may 
be worth while briefly to to our readers’ recollection the 
main historical facts of the case. 

It is often assumed by Roman Catholic writers and others that 
clerical celibacy has from the first been the rule, or at least the 
all but universal practice, of the Church, while they are silent 
as to any evil consequences or dangers resulting from it, if 
indeed they do not—as is often the case—indignantly repel 
such a charge as libellous. Yet only the most complete 
ignorance of Church history, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
can explain or excuse s0 oxical a contention. It is 
unquestionable that during the early ages bishops and clergy were 
free to marry, though it is also true, as Mr. Lecky points out, that 
a feeling, based on certain well-known np in the New Testa- 
ment, had existed from the beginning that celibacy was per se a 
higher state than marriage, and therefore better suited for the con- 
secrated ministers of the altar. But that view, whether right or 
wrong, is a totally different thing from the obligatory rule after- 
wards imposed in the West. It is also true that from the earliest 
times the second marriage of priests was discountenanced, if not 
positively forbidden, being held to conflict with St. Paul's injunc- 
tion in 1 Tim. iii. 2,12. This again is, however, quite a different 

uestion. Then gradually the notion grew up that married priests 
ould cease after ordination to cohabit with their wives; but the 
Council of Nice, when appealed to on the subject, refused to im- 
pose any such restriction upon them, though some local Synods had 
already enjoined it. Towards the close of the fourth century Pope 


Siricius issued in 385 the earliest authentic decretal still extant, 
eg | interdicting the marriage of the clergy, and Hefele argues 
that this was rather intended as a confirmation of the existing rule 
than as creating anew one. Be that as it may, clerical i 
continued for centuries afterwards to be openly practised in 
West, though a stigma attached to it; in the East it became the 
rule that secular priests should be married once, but bishops 
should be taken exclusively from the regular clergy, who 
were of course celibates. We may pass over the dark 
night of immorality and violence which had settled over the 
Latin Church before the Hildebrandian reforms—“the heavens 
all blood, the wearied earth all crime,” when it was popu- 
larly believed that the Last Judgment was at hand—with 
one quotation from Ratherius, a bishop of the tenth century, who 
says that, if he were to enforce the canons against unchaste persons 
administering sacred rites, none but boys would be left in the 
Church, and if he enforced the canons against bastards, they also 
would have to be excluded. A Roman Catholic Bishop of our 
own day, appointed to a South American see, is said to have made 
a very similar remark on taking possession of his diocese ; and the 
late Archbishop English of Trinidad was generally believed to 
have been poisoned by his clergy, whose irregularities he was en- 
deavouring to restrain. This brings us to the great reform at the 
end of the eleventh century which has made the name of Gregory 
VII. one of the most famous in history, and has drawn upon him 
such passionate eulogies and such virulent abuse. On the whole, 
there can be no doubt whatever, among those acquainted with the 
history of the period, that his panegyrists are much more nearly 
in the right than his assailants. But that is too wide a question 
to linger upon here. As regards the particular point we are imme- 
diately concerned with, one fact alone, on which two writers so 
unlike each other and both so strongly opposed to the principle of 
clerical celibacy as Mr. Lecky and the late Dean Milman are agreed, 
goes far to justify the energetic, not to say cruel, policy by which 
he enforced on the priesthood the observance of what had then 
long been the canonical rule of the Western Church. There was 
at the time a real and very imminent danger of the clergy sinking 
into an hereditary caste, which would have a a their spiritual 
influence altogether, and thereby removed the only available check 
in that feudal age on a crushing ae 4 fatal alike to moral and 
material civilization. That Hildebrand himself was keenly alive 
to this danger there is ample proof, and it furnishes the best 
apology for his conduct in the matter, though it supplies no pre- 
text for the perpetuation of his policy under circumstances radically 
different. We cannot but think that modern assailants of clerical 
celibacy, in their zeal for a righteous cause, are apt to be unjust 
to his memory. 

It must be admitted, however, that if such desperate mea- 
sures were, as would seem to be the case, nec in the 
eleventh century, the remedy soon proved almost worse than 
the disease. Scarcely a Council, local or general, met during the 
next four centuries which did not ring with complaints of the 
twin clerical vices of simony and incontinence. It actually 
became a common custom, as it is still, or was very recently, in 
parts of Germany, for the people to insist on their priest taking 
a concubine for the protection of their families. There is 
even a canon extant of a Spanish Synod held at Palencia in 
1322, condemning laymen who compel their pastors to 
do so. ‘The same custom prevailed in Switzerland. And 
Nicholas de Clemangis, who took a prominent part in the General 
Council of Constance in 1414, not only notices the practice as a 
common one, but roundly asserts that the laity were persuaded 
that priests never lived a chaste life, and, where no evidence of 
concubinuage could be detected, assumed as matter of course their 
indulgence in more heinous sins. The passage is a very startling 
one, but will hardly bear quotation, even in the original Latin. 
We shall not proceed here to examine the moral condition of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in our own day, but it is quite certain and 
perfectly well known to the ecclesiastical authorities that in some 

of Europe, and still more in South America, their manner of 
life is only too like what was openly denounced by a host of me- 
diseval writers. At the same time it would be most unfair to deny 
that there is another side to the picture, and that the celibate 
system, in its action on higher natures, has produced very different 
effects. As Mr. Lecky puts it, “no body of men has ever exhi- 
bited a more single-minded and unworldly zeal, refracted by no 
personal interests, sacrificing to duty the dearest of earthly ob- 
jects, and confronting with undaunted heroism every form of 
ship, of suffering, end of death.” Yet it is obvious to remark that, 
on the one hand, even such advantages may be too dearly purchased, 
and on the other, th: t men may, and often do, vhenieaie dedicate 
themselves, like eg. the late Bishop Patteson, to a single life of 
unselfish devotion to the spiritual and temporal welfare of their 
fellows when no rule of celibacy is imposed. However, we are 
not now engaged in di cu’sing principles, but in recording facts. 

Professor Schulte, as we gather from his reviewer, has carefully 
examined the bearings of the existing rule on the position of the 
cl of his Church, and is prepared to show that it is on the 
whole most prejudicial to their character and influence. He will 
probably carry with him many of his co-religionists in his strictures 
on the mischievous effects, both moral and intellectual, of the 
narrow system of a seminary education of the from 
early boyhood, which is said to be rendered necessary by the 
celibate rule. He complains that one consequence of this method 
of training is that the majority of them read nothing but a few 
Ultramontane newspapers and religious books, and are wholly 
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devoid of literary culture or capacity. Another very disastrous 
result—which is indeed that the are 
drawn exclusively from the lower classes of society, and that their 
tastes are coarse and frivolous when not actually vicious. He adds, 
reasonably enough, that the present system of clerical education 
conspicuously disqualifies the priesthood for the office they are 
always anxious to claim, and do very frequently discharge, of 
educating others. And he appears to anticipate that an important 
step would have been e towards the ultimate reunion of 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches if this great difference 
of ice had ceased to exist between them, though he takes 
eare to guard himself against being supposed to advocate any 
merging of Old Catholicism in Protestantism. We have pro- 
bably said enough to convince our readers that Dr. Schulte’s work 
is remarkable both in itself and in the circumstances of its appear- 
ance. We shall watch with interest the impression it produces on 
those to whom it is primarily addressed. Nor will Roman Catho- 
lics generally be able altogether to ignore such a challenge issuing, 
for the first time almost since the Reformation, from a learned and 
influential writer in their own ranks, who has grown up and lived 
to mature age in the midst of the system which he comes forward to 
condemn, and who was for years the authorized exponent, under 
high ecclesiastical sanction, of that canon law to which it owes its 
origin and its validity. They may perhaps remember the saying of 
a canonized Saint, whose name has esca our memory, that 
two-thirds of the priesthood would lose their souls, one-third for 
avarice, the other for incontinence. That seems a startling 
comment on the operation of the existing law. 


THE STORY OF THE BREMERHAVEN EXPLOSION. 


HE magistrates of Bremen have published a long statement 
of the result of the inquiry made by them into Thomas's 
proceedings, and they have collected many curious particulars, 
although they have not made any important addition to the facts 
which were known soon after the explosion. It appears probable 
that Thomas had made money by running the blockade or other- 
wise during the American war. He married and lived for some 
ears comfortably, but his means were reduced by unlucky specu- 
tions, and, to retrieve his fortune, he contrived a plan of fraudu- 
lent insurance, and, when this last hope was defeated by the pre- 
mature explosion, he yielded to despair and attempted suicide. 
The magistrates of Bremen do not Imow, and therefore cannot tell 
us, who were the confederates or what were the means on which 
Thomas relied to make his murderous scheme adequately profitable. 
Neither at Southampton nor anywhere else in England have the 
goods been discovered which Thomas stated were to have been 
sent on board the Mosel, nor has any trace been found of his alleged 
accomplice, Skidmore, 

He made the acquaintance of his wife at St. Louis in 1865. 
He was then wealthy and popular in good society. After a short 
acquaintance he married her. He evaded such questions as she 
asked as to his previous life. They came together to Germany in 
Jan 1866. Their movements from place to place in Germany are 
traced from that time to the occurrence which made these move- 
ments interesting. They visited various places together, and he 
went to more places alone. During visits to Leipsic and Dresden 
he associated with the most respected American families, and 
there are no signs that he had communications with suspicious 
persons. Apparently rich, good-natured, and jovial, he was 
cultivated, but without success, by gamblers, and plied with 

. begging-letters. His domestic life was on the whole happy. In 
1868 he deposited with a banker at Leipsic 35,000 thalers, which 
he afterwards transferred to Messrs. one who became his 
bankers in 1869. This balance in their hands gradually declined, 
until by the end of 1873 it was only 1,619 dollars. hen this 

sum was gone Thomas was supposed to be devoid of means, and 
dishonoured bills of his are now’ in the hands of German bankers. 

There is ee that he planned the destruction of ships previous 

to 1875. e City of Boston was lost in 1870 between New York 
and Liverpool, but it has not been proved that Thomas had any 
interest in her cargo or received any of the insurance money paid 
on it. Early in 1873 Thomas, who then lived in Leipsic, called 
upon a clockmaker of that city to inquire whether he could be 
supplied with a noiseless clock that would run eight or ten days 
on then strike a single blow. The order was declined, but by 
the end of 1874 he hela clock made to suit him at Vienna. From 
this clock, as model, a large instrument was made at Bernburg, and 
this was destroyed in the explosion. In December 1874 Messrs. 

Krebs, manufacturers of dynamite, at Kalk, near Cologne, received 

a visit from a gentleman calling himself Garcie, of Kingston, 

Jamaica, who ordered a Tor of lithofracteur. Garcie was an 

alias for Thomas. In ch 1875 the same person appeared at 

Kalk, and received seven hundred pounds of lithofracteur wrapped 

in parchment and in pasteboard boxes of five pounds each. 

It — that boxes containing the lithofracteur thus obtained 

were brought by rail to Leipsic and placed in a storehouse rented 
by Thomas in the co of the Hotel de Pologne. He pur- 

ased a chest, and a journeyman cooper who assisted him saw it 
partly filled with small parcels in grey paper. When the chest 
was packed, it was sent by rail to Bremerhaven, where it was 
© on board the German Lloyd steamer RAine, which left 
‘or New York on 5th June. The chest was stated to contain 
hardware. On 4th June Thomas wrote to Messrs. Baring request- 


ing them to insure for property shi by him on board the 
Rhine value 9,000/., and ) ere the 7th of June, in- 
formed him that they had insured accordingly, adding that they 
would be glad to know the nature of the pro and how it was 
packed. To this letter no reply was sent. Thomas went to Liver- 
pool vid London, and on the 10th of June embarked for New York, 
where he found the Rhine and in it his chest. It was placed in 
a bonded warehouse for re-exportation, and being » 3s for this 
purpose Thomas declared that it contained cement. No clockwork 
was noticed at the hasty inspection made by the Custom-house 
officers on this occasion. On the 26th of June Thomas returned to 
England, and in August “he joined his family at Dresden. About 
the same time he purchased a further supply of lithofracteur 
and some other articles of Messrs. Krebs, and had some 
additional a tus made at Dresden. In October he spent 
a week in Liverpool, having with him two chests, two small 
boxes, very heavy, and a bag. He took a ticket for 
New York in the steamer Celtic. He then instructed agents 
to insure for him two chests full of twenty-dollar pieces, worth 
6,000/, The Company to which the agents applied wished to have 
the dollars counted out before them, on which Thomas found the 
premium too high, and declined. He tried to effect the insurance 
at another Office, but the same difficulty arose. On this Thomas, 
with his two pretended chests of coin, which, it jis said. reall 

contained eal shot, embarked in the Celtic for New York. 1t 
appears from the letters of Thomas's wife that this journey was 
not originally intended, and it is likely that he would have re- 
turned to Dresden if he had succeeded in effecting the insurance. 
In New York he instructed a broker to send to Bremen by 
the Rhine the chest which had been deposited in the bonded 
warehouse, and he himself returned to Germany by the Frzsia. 
The chest arrived at Bremerhaven on November 11, and it was 
sent on to Bremen, where Thomas obtained possession of it. 

The preparations for the final and fatal attempt were made at 
Bremen. Thomas had the clock-work cleaned, and repacked his 
chest in a rented stable. It appears that the machinery was —— 
ina barrel and covered with pasteboard boxes, which, no doubt, 
contained lithofracteur. A workman employed to close this 
barrel was about to use a longer nail than Thomas intended, think- 
ing it would be more secure. “ Thomas in a great fright tore him 
away from his work.” If he had knocked in that longer nail he 
would have made an end of himself and Thomas, and perhaps of 

rt of the town of Bremen. This barrel must have been p 
in the chest already mentioned, as it is known that the ex- 
—— was caused by a chest sent from Bremen to Bremer- 

ven, oe by Thomas for New York, and directed to 
“Charles J. Harvey.” Thomas gave the contents as caviare, and 
insured it for 150/. The explosion reduced the contents of the chest 
to atoms, yet a small piece of brass was found which may have 
been part of the case containing the springs. The clockmaker 
thinks that the mechanism was hardly strong enough to retain its 
hold of the spring with such a concussion as a fall. It seems that 
Thomas intended to have sent the chest by the Deutschland, which 
left Bremen on 4th December, and was wrecked on the Kentish 
Knock ; but he was prevented by the clockwork not being in order. 
On 4th December he wrote to his wife that he would be detained at 
Bremen another week, and added, “Oh! if I had lots of money whata 

ood time we could now have with such pretty dear good children.” 

e writes again to-his wife on 11th December (Saturday), saying 
that he had made his arrangements to be at home on Thursday or 
Friday, to remain quietly with those he loved so much, and he 
added that he was going in the meantime to Hamburg. This 
may have been merely to conceal his intention of going to South- 
ampton, 

t appears, on the whole, that the difficulty of effecting large 
is likely to defeat these plans rad maintaining a wife 
and family in affluence by wholesale murder. Thomas had spent 
largely in two unsuccessful attempts, and a third failure would 
ruined him. He icular malice 
the passengers or crew 0: osel, but he bl 
said to himself, “They or I must die.” We Pc 4 
sure whether he ex an explosion on board the Rhine; 
but the chest was in her, and he had insured for “property 
on board” to the value of 9,000/. He wrote to Messrs. 

ing on June 4, and the steamer, with the chest, left 
Bremerhaven next day. When she left he must have to 
effect a remunerative insurance, and he could not know until he 
heard from Messrs. Baring, three or more days later, that any 
difficulty would arise. It seems, therefore, probable that the Rhine 
was destined to destruction, but escaped by some imperfection in 
the explosive mechanism. He crossed the Atlantic in another 
steamer, the Republic, and, as we have seen, reclaimed his chest. 
If the Rhine had been lost and a claim made there would have been 
the awkward fact against him that Messrs. ing had asked 
as to the nature of the property, and had receiv 
In his second attempt both he and his machine 
have been on board the Celtic, but he had time to make it 
safe before embarking. If it had not been for the troublesome 
desire of the underwriters to see the gold they were asked to 
insure, he would probably have arranged for the explosion and dis- 
appeared at the last moment. But here again there would have 
been suspicious circumstances to obstruct the realization of the 
expected profit. As the third attempt, we do not entirely 
know what he did in the way of insurance. He might have put 
his chest safely on board, and the clockwork might have at 


the right time and in the right way, and yet he might not have 
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anything beyond r5o/. on the dangerous game. | 
New York may perhaps discover important 
the inference at present rather seems to be 
he was working alone, and so could not work effectually. 
There was of course always the risk that, from failure of mechan- 
ism, the explosion might not come off; but the risk seems 
to have been that it might come off unprofitably. The result, 
therefore, of this elaborate inquiry is to some extent satisfactory ; 
and, now that underwriters are tho ly warned, it would be 
almost impossible to effect a fraudulent insurance without leaving 
in their hands some clue by which the perpetrators of the fraud 
may be discovered. Probably the City of Boston perished by such 
a fraud ; but the brilliant invention has now been considerably 
vulgarized. The difficulty lies, not in destroying a ship, but in 
making mo i 
tained that 


out of her loss. The German police have ascer- 

ir compatriots perished by an explosive made at 
home, but to America belongs the perverted ingenuity which 
applied it to this murderous design. 


to win 
in 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IV. 


N this coneluding article we to give a brief sketch of 
1 the English pecs as seen, Ged amplitude and variety, 
in the Exhibition of the present year. We have reserved till 
now the mention of Vandyck, because in numerous full-length 

its, such as those of “Prince Maurice of Bavaria” (104) and 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria ” (112), the nephews of our Charles I., 
we trace back to the seventeenth century a branch of art planted 
and patronized in England. These and other like examples are 
far from first-rate in quality, yet it is impossible not to admire 
the court-like nce, the bearing, the bend and turn of 
the heads, the pendant attitude of the hands in figures evidently 
for portraiture and posterity. Then followed a decadence so 

w in art and yet so exalted in self-satisfaction as to seem all but 
beyond redemption. Voluptuous, and after the meretricious 
manner of Sir Peter Lely, is the “ Portrait of the Duchess of 
Oleveland” (24). Afterwards Sir Godfrey Kneller, a fit precursor 
wood, buckram, the style of the sign and the figure-head, as 
may be seen in “A Portrait’ signed and dated G. Kneller, fecit ” 
(257). Yet Kneller at his best had a certain noble knock-down 
way of dealing with his sitters, and Reynolds, even when leading 
the fashion of the day, was met with the rebuke, “ Ah, Reynolds, 
this will never answer; why, you do not paint in the least like 
Kneller. Shakspeare in poetry and Kneller in painting!” Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, wise in his generation, struck a note to which 
we po artists down to the present day have 
, when he said, “ Painters of history make the 


maxim. 

Hogarth was the first to bring true English character into a 
portrait gallery. “Peg Woffington, the Actress” (54), dressed 
icturesquely with wide hat edged with lace to shade a pretty face, 
Ste a coquette, and yet a village maiden. Hogarth is here betrayed 
into refinement ; how liquid is the colour, and how free and firm 
the handling! This buoyant and burlesque genius has been too 
exclusively regarded as a mere caricaturist ; it is hardly recognized 
how much his satires on society owe their sting to a pencil keen 
asa sword, yet gentle as a feather. Offhand sketchiness, broad 
eharacter, and transient action are more conspicuous in “ The 
First Performance of the Beggar's ” (100), lent by Mr. John 
Murray. Allan Cunningham relates that H h had a ready way 
of making sketches on his thumb-nail, which memoranda he was 
aecustomed to carry home and en at leisure. This scene from 
the Beggar's Opera, Captain Macheath singing “ Which way shall 
I turn me? how shall I decide?” may easily have been hit off 
en the spot upon the ten nails of the artist's fingers. ‘ The Portrait 
af the Painter's Wife” (98), who made a runaway marriage from 
the house of her father, Sir Jameg Thornhill, is not painted as 
lovingly as might have been ; we do not recognize in the 
head and bust very much of the Hogarth “line of beauty.” But 
in these galleries the artist treads, as was his boast, ina path which 
ynolds next steps upon the stage ; his master, Hudson, has one 
rtrait (4), just a little above hopeless mediocrity. lish art is 
Dees been at the lowest depth when olds came to 
its rescue. No less than thirty pictures attest the mfinite variety 
of the painter, the consummate art by which he captures nature in 
ways a nthy artless. Yet the first President of the Academy 

has per received overmuch adulation. His “ Discourses, 
pe hw | take rank among English classics, are behind the 
of subsequent eriticism,especially in Germany and France. 
His own pictures are certainly not always above censure; thus the 
fouvily group of “Richard and Harriet Eliot, with all their 
Children ” (3) ee ae and inartistic. We may 
just mention thatCaptain Hamilton adds to the compactness of the 
oui position by carrying one of the younger children on his back ! 
Ner do we think it m the best of taste that “Miss Morris” 


; the title, or excuse, 


however, is that “Ilope nurses Love” (18). Yet 


summate, and a touching on ending in early death, télls of 
beauty without a taint. It to be said, and with trath, that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—here re ted by animated and vivid 
heads of men (146)—made his ladies so fine as to suggest the 
idea of doubtful reputations; but Reynolds, on the contrary, 
diffused the utmost sentimentality and refinement over sundry 
works such as “The Portrait of Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra 
dissolving the Pearl” (39). The lady is even coy ; and as for the 
touch, the colour, the gentle and graceful tlow of the lines, and 
the relation between the figure and the background, we can 
searcely conceive of anything more tasteful or artistic. Yet, 
despite his aspirations after the grand manner, Reynolds at his 
very best was not quite Titian, and was something less than 
Michael Angelo. But, as a man of the world and of society, 
he adroitly adapted his art to his sitters; thus from “ Mrs. 
Nisbett as Circe” (34), graceful as the Graces, he d at 
his ease to “ Lord Thurlow ” (142), of whom it was said, at least 
when the Chancellor's wig was on, that no man could possibly be 
as wise as Lord Thurlow looked. Of course Reynolds was eclectic ; 
yet to steal from nature is not stealing, and to steal from the 
Greeks is but petty larceny. The portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie 
(108) is Grecian in pose and cast of drapery. How much Rey- 
nolds knew of the Greeks biographers do not tell us. Possibly in 
this composition, evidently arranged on a classic formula, he owed 
somewhat to his rival, Romney, who, between Greek vases and 
Lady Hamilton, managed to give a composite version of neo- 
classic styles. 

In this year’s Exhibition Romney manifests supreme skill in the 
arrangement of graceful lines and in the modelling of lovely forms. 
Weare pleasantly taken back to times when beauty in art went hand 
in hand with nature. There has never, save in classic rilievi or in 
the designs of Flaxman and the kindred works of Wedgwood, been 
seen a composition more harmonious in proportion or in movement 
than what may be termed a garland of dancing children, portraits 
of * The five Children of the second Earl of Sutherland” (70), lent by 
the present Duke. Raffaelle did something akin with a circlet of 
dancing figures, a composition repeated by Mare Antonio and 
Giulio Romano. Romney must have had an exquisite sense 
of what may be called pictorial rhythm when he linked together 
the graceful and well-poised arms and hands of these pretty per- 
sonations of the muse Terpsichore. But Romney invariably errs 
in colour—a failing all the more remarkable because his sense of 
relation in other respects was in balance. ‘{his may be seen by 
“ The Portrait of Emma Lyon, or Hart, afterwards Lady Hamilton, 
seated at a Spinning-wheel ” (246).. Here is a Cenci-like pallor 
as of Guido, with the classic line of Flaxman in the figure; and 
the play of the hands about the spinning-wheel is sensitive and 
musical as the hands of St. Cecilia. Every one has seen count- 
less pictorial panegyrics on this siren, but we do not remember 
any which so well serves to save her from the character of 
the courtesan. It is said that poor, infatuated Romney “had 
no Cassandras or Magdalens or Mirandas in his imagination” 
except when this lady of his idolatry was pleased to enter his 
studio. But the story is too old to be told afresh. Gainsborough 
once again is only less varied than Reynolds. Queen Charlotte 
and her three daughters (282-3, 4, 5) are pictures which 
show how nature may be aided by art. How sketchy, yet 
complete, is the execution; how free the hand in facile play 
among the hair; no line retouched or corrected. The colour, too, 
sometimes in Gainsborough a little crude and chalky, is here 
liquid and transparent ; the technique also is varied, passing from 
a thin wash to solid impasto, as of enamel. As a rule, Royal 
portraits, at least since the time of Charles I. and Vandyck, prove 
melancholy | because the subjects are unfavourable ; 
also because crowned heads seem to frighten artists. Never in the 
history of English art has there been, as is here once more made 
manifest, so happy a conjunction of the planets as when Reynolds, 
Romney, and Gainsborough rose above the horizon; yet of them 
it may be said that one star differeth from another star. 

Some few portraits deserve to be known as well for the sitters 
as for the painters. We have, for example, no less than four 
versions of David Garrick; among National Portraits at South 
Kensington there were five. That by Dance, R.A. (60) is naturall 
the worst; the version of the character is mean. Hogarth, too, 
has shown bad taste, although he seizes on the versatile player 
in the very act of penning “ The Prologue to Taste” (88). 
Hogarth at his best was a colourist, but here he is at his worst. 
From Windsor Castle comes Garrick as “ Kitely,” in Ben Jonson’s 
play of Every Man in his Humour (57), by Reynolds. The more 
celebrated portrait of “ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,” 
by the same artist, is absent. David Garrick also fell into the 
hands of Gainsborough (59); Mrs. Garrick pronounced this “ the 
best portrait ever painted of her Davie.” Among other celebrities 
we have to record a coarsely modelled head of “ Lord Byron ”(233), 
by Phillips, R.A., lent by . John Murray. Here is also an in- 
different likeness of Southey (230), by Opie, R.A.; a transcript in 
marble of this singular countenance, keen as a razor and pert as 
a little thing a a question and not pausing for a reply, stands 
in Bristol Ca . Opie, “ the Cornish Boy in tin mines bred,” 
has, by the rude naturalistic force of his hand, immortalized 
a “ Housekeeper” (47). This master-work scarcely suffers 
yy comparison with the massive and grandly painted head of 

an Tromp (255), by Rembrandt. Opie, though supposed to 
have been improved by his Quakeress wife Amelia, was more of 
an educated mechanic than a poet. Occasionally he ventured 
beyond his tether, and it must be conceded that the experiment in 
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dead live, and do not begin to live themselves till they are dead. I 
= the living, and they make me live.” Reynolds, and other | 
sidents of the Academy, dead and alive, have acted up to this 
(18), theagh unmarried, should be _— in the maternal act | 
of ging suck te an infant at her 
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colour in the “Red Boy” (41) is raw and repulsive. Gains- 
borough showed a more sensitive eye in the parallel problem in 
“blue” known as the “ Blue Boy.” 

The English school of subject compositions has comparatively 
few examples. Here, however, is Fuseli with a. vengeance, of 
whose art it might be said, as of the book of a certain English 
divine, that it came like the law unto Moses on Mount Sinai amid 
thunders and lightnings, Had we not here actually before us 
“The Scene from Macbeth” (248) and “Psyche passing the 
Fates” (250), we should have deemed such Bedlam ravings beyond 
the reach of art or reason. Fuseli’s writings are unjustly neglected, 
but it has been truly said that his genius, “like a meteor, loved to 
shine upon im le places, and to lighten the darkness of that 

ion which forms the border-land between sense and absurdity.” 
Etty’s “Storm” (261) appears supremely grand in movement 
and resistless power of wave. e emotion evoked is aki 
to that of the tempest by Giorgione in the Academy at Venice. 
We are at a loss to know. how a plain man like Etty could, here 
and elsewhere, have compassed sueh grand conceptions. He was 
doubtless greatly indebted to Venice, and yet he is more than 
decorative. Newton, of whom we never see enough, has a 
skilful Dutch-like composition, rivalling, if not surpassing, Leslie, 
R.A.—namely, “The Vicar of Waketield reconciling his Wife 
to Olivia,” lent by the uis of Lansdowne. Of interest in 
several ways is Angelica Kauffmann’s portrait of her ardent 
admirer “ Sir Joshua Reynolds” (45). Yet assuredly the lady 
must have been much more delightful than her pictures are 
admirable. 


The landsea though less important than usual, serve to 
illustrate the x of the English school onwards from the 
Anglieized-Italian style of Wilson (37). Of Crome there are 


seven specimens. “The Barge” (22), lent by Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land, is, in point of composition, colour, and quality, something 
more than the Dutch masters, and scarcely less than Turner at 
his best. By Turner himself there is the literal yet romantic 
“View of Lowther Castle” (33), lent by the Earl of Lonsdale. 
As an indication of the artist's mode of work—conscientiousness 
and license combined—it may be interesting to know that most 
careful studies for the foreground trunks and foliage, exquisite 
in line and truthful in detail, are known to exist. Hence it 
happens that there is often as: much to tind out in a pieture by 
Turner as in a landscape fresh from the hand of nature. Also de- 
serving to be conned carefwly are some small studies by Willie 
(26 99), and by Mulready (20); all of which prove, if proof were 
needed, how artists in all times have achieved greatness only at 
the eost of ceuseless labour. “ Pree-Ratlaclitism,” so called, is, in 
fact, not peculiar to time or place; it existed long before Mr. 
Ruskin diseovered it. The best work which we can recall 
by Barker of Bath—a landseape which leads us to think that 
he must have looked intently at old Crome—is “The Clover 
Field, with Women and a Donkey in the Foreground” (69), 
another choice work due to Mr. Fuller Maitiand. A word 
may be added as to a class of pictures peculiar to our 
English school; compositions which combine land with 
portraiture, such as the “Portrait of Lady Catherine Clinton.” 
(263), by Reynolds, and analogous works by Gainsborough. This 
practice of ing up portraits by trees and fields has within 
the last few days rather severely criticized by Mr. Armitage 
in his well-matured Lectures on Painting at the Royal Academy. 
But in reply it may be urged, in favour of the treatment of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, not to go back to Ratiaelle and others, 
that landscape accessories let in light ; the face is illumined by day ; 
moreover, the sj tor's eye is carried out into space, and thus 
the head and figure are not cribbed and imprisoned in a dark four- 
cornered space, as was the practice with the “black masters.” 
It is but natural that landscape, an art supreme in England, 
should have been made the ally of portraiture. In bidding adieu 
to this instructive and pleasantly varied collection, we express the 
hope that there is no foundation for the general rumour that the 
present Exhibition is the last. 


ANNE BOLEYN AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A CRITIC is nothing if not critical, and it may be admitted 
that many of the exceptions taken to Mr. Tom Taylor's new 
play may be justified on the assumption that a high standard of 
excellence ought to be imposed on him. But, looking at the 
matter practically, we observe that this is a much better play 
than Joan of Are, and nearly as good as Twist Ave and Crown, 
whieh, whatever were its merita, was undoubtedly successful. It 
seems to be forgotten that Mr. Tom Taylor did not undertake to 
do more than produce a reasonably good play for a theatre which 
has for several seasons been lamentably deficient in suceessful 
novelties. We have so often protested against the loose, careless 
way in which dramatists who have once established their reputa- 
tion are content to write, that it seems fair to acknowledge the 
merit of this play before pointing to its defects. Mr. Tom 
Taylor has aimed high, and he has obtained considerable, 
ough not complete, success. It is unsafe to j 
a play by a first night's ormance; and, although we 
may wonder that he did not sce beforehand that some things were 
unnecessary, or even absurd, yet he nas seen this afterwards, and 
has cut these things out. No doubt the play as first performed 
was too long by half-an-hour; but when we hear sweeping com- 


plaints that it is “talky,” and suggestions for throwing two aets 
into one, we feel tempted to inquire what people who are so 

of their time at the theatre do with it before or after the per- 
formance. This impatience of modern English audiences makes: 
great difficulty for the dramatist, who has nothing like the same 
scope in his work as is allowed to his brethren in France, or as 
was enjoyed by our own dramatists of the Elizabethan age. If 
Hamlet's speech, “To he, or not to be,” could now be delivered 
for the first time at a theatre, some eritic in the next day's papers 
would be sure to recommend that what he would call “ the pruning- 
knife” should be applied to it. A man could probably eat as much 
as is good for him in twenty minutes; but it is not usually cousi- 
dered waste of time to prolong a dinner to an hour or more. 

Let us take, in the first place, a character of this play which 
has received unanimous commendation. The Spanish Envoy, as 
represented by Mr. Arthur Cecil, is a Frenehman, and that is the 
only fault, if it be a fault, that can be found with him. There is 
not a line too much, nor a word or gesture that is not appropriate. 
The play would be worth seeing for this character alone, and the 
author not only invented it, but contrived circumstances to display 
it. In contrast to the subtle intrigues of Chapuis against Anne 
Boleyn, Mr. Howe, who has seldom appeared to such advantage, 
exhibits the outspoken enmity of Nortolk to the niece who has 
eclipsed the glory of his immediate house. Further, if we take 
the tirst act by itself, there can, we think, be no question as to its 
merit. “The Howard blood spoke in her there” is the best de- 
scription of Anne Boleyn in this aet. Whether the real Anne 
Boleyn could have so spoken may perhaps be doubted. But she 
shows herself in this act as a bright jewel fairly set. Her 
scorn of Percy when he shows signs of yielding his love for her to 
his father’s threats is admirable. She would read in the heart of 
him whom she is to call husband two words only—* truth ” and 
“manhood”—and, having overheard his talk with his father, she has 
seen to the bottom of the hearts of both. We may at least say 
that the spirit she shows in this seene is worthy of the mother of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and if the purpose of the pley be to exhibit the 
character of Anne Boleyn, real or ideal, this scene, or even the 
whole act, can hardly be called superfluous. When the curtain 
falls at the end of it, the spectator who is not pleased and interesced 
had better perhaps depart ; for, unless he can accept this treatment 
of the subject, he is not likely to be satistied with what follows. 
Anne Boleyn is the author's heroine, and if there is too much of 
her in this play, it might almost be said that there is too muei o: 
Hamlet in the play which bears his name. A draiatist shouid 
have a purpose and keep to it, and then he is likely to be to sone 
extent successful. ‘The critics who explain to Mr. Yom Taylor 
what he ought to have done and how he ought to have done iv 
may hope that he and they may live long enough to see some vi 
their suggestions adupted in some other play. 

When we observe how difficult it sometimes is to arrive at the 
truth in investigations of matters near our own time, we may /eei 


| only moderately interested in the attempts of historians to decide 


for us the question of Anne Boleyn’s guilt or innocence, especiai) 
where these historians are deticient in the faculty of weiyting evi- 
dence. The current belief has been that she was judicially murdeied, 
and there is truth and force in Chapuis’ remark that, betweeu 
tyrannies, he prefers that which is free trom forms of law. Where 
my great master reigns, he says, 
We look the one will naked in the face, 
; And bow to it or break, and there an end. 

Still it must be remembered that these forms of King Henry's 
time were realities before and afterwards. The Duke of Norfoli 
describes Anne’s demeanour before the Court over which he pre- 
sided; and it is strange that those who summarily condenin the 
fifth act should not have been moved by tunis picture of 
youth and beauty—for we will not assume innocence— 
vainly seeking among those stern-eyed judges to tind a iriend. 
We must, however, coniess to some irritation at the auti-Papist 
and Protestant claptrap which Anne is made to utter eariicr 
in the play ; and it may be allowed that a critic overdone with 
the Archbishop and the baby on the first night might pardonably 
yield to impatience before the curtain fell. The best answer to 
the charges brought against Anne after marriage is her freedom 
from reproach before it. She might have been the King’s mistress, 
and she preferred to wait six years to be the King’s wife. Her 
indecent exultation when at last the King became or thought him- 
self free to marry her was at worst only saying what others would 
have been content to feel. She had the Church of Rome, the Spanish 
Court, and nearly half the English nation for her enemies, and 
we may infer, from the course of political and religious con- 
troversy in our own time, that she could have had no chance vi 
justice between these malignant influences and the cooling passion 
of the King. When the Seyyid saw at Windsor Castle the 
portrait of this sovereign, Dr. Badger told him that that was the 
King who abolished the Roman Catholic religion in England. 
From the same point of view it might be said that Anne Boleyn 
was the Queen who made the Bible free. ‘There is in the state- 
ment at least thus much of truth, that she provoked, by her patronage 
of Reformers, animosity which would have brought her, if it saw 
the chance, to disgrace and death witho.t the least regard to her 

ilt or innocence of the charges made against her. As Mr. 
fom Taylor says in his preface, the character and life of Anne 
Boleyn have been a battle-ground of religious parties, and we might 
me ber historical truth is equally little to be expected from 
either side. 


The modern tendency to exalt the King’s character proceeds 
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rather from a love of yeneee. or a desire to show ingenuity than 
from religious or political parti ip ; but as the King, from 
whatever cause, rises, the Queen must fall. We can readily believe 
that his subjects thought little of faults of which some modern 
writers have made much. He seems to have strongly held the 
sanctity of the marriage tie; but probably a queen, if she must 
choose, would rather that her husband should desert her than that 
he should cut off her head. As Hume puts it, this King seldom 
thought of any other attachment than that of marriage, and in 
order to attain this end he underwent more difficulties and com- 
mitted greater crimes than those which he sought to avoid b 
forming that legal connexion. The method of King Charles I. 
was, on the whole, preferable to that of King Henry VIII. A 
libertine on the throne is better than a murderer, 

Mr. Tom Taylor has been sharply criticized for violating both 
history and probability in this play; and therefore it deserves 
notice that, although he professes to have been guided by newer 

ights, his view of Anne Boleyn’s conduct nearly agrees with that 
n by Hume; and we may be sure that Hume, although he may 
not be the highest authority on history, would not adopt a story in- 
consistent with common sense. Anne, says Hume, became pregnant 
soon after her marriage, and this event was regarded by the people 
as a strong proof of the Queen's former modesty and virtue. She 
was married in November, 1532, or later, and she was beheaded in 
May, 1536. In the Tower she revealed some indiscretions and 
levities, which her simplicity, says Hume, equally led her to com- 
mit and to avow. Then follows a summary of this confession, 
in which the names of Norris, Weston, and Smeaton occur, 
and it reads almost like a description of certain scenes 
in Mr. Tom Taylor’s play. The evidence against the Queen 
is dismissed by Hume as “ palpable absurdities,” which however 
were regarded, he says, by the peers of England as sufficient reason 
for sacrificing an innocent Queen to the cruelty of their tyrant. 
Had she been lost to all prudence and sense of shame, as was 
implied in the King’s accusation, she must have exposed herself to 
detection and afforded her enemies some evidence aguinst her. If 
this ment should not suffice, Hume adds another, which goes 
a long way. ‘lhe King, he says, made the most effectual apology 
ane Seymour the very day after Anne's 
execution. 

This is not the place for examining Mr. Froude’s history of this 
period, but if it be compared with that of Hume, we do not think 
that the older writer will suffer by the process. Mr. Froude is able 
to print the indictment actually found against Anne Boleyn by a 
grand jury, which charges her with incest with her 


space of little more than two years. He also prints the 
names of the grand jurors, because, he says, “if the in- 
dictment was unjust, it stamps their memory with eternal 
infamy.” But if he cannot see the extravagant and unnatural 
absurdity of this indictment, he wants the faculty of common sense. 
He would, we suppose, admit that during the earlier part of 
Anne’s married life her husband was fond of her. She hada 
daughter born alive and a son born dead whom the King acknow- 
ledged, and this jury are assumed by Mr. Froude to have been 
capable of beiieving that she favoured five lovers besides her hus- 
band. The subject will not bear dwelling on, and a sufficient 
answer to all that Mr. Froude suggests as to the Queen’s trial is 
supplied by what he says in reference to Sir Thomas More :—“ The 

eant was over, for such a trial was little more.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor is certainly chargeable with putting into Anne’s 
mouth pretty speeches of compassion for Queen Catharine which 
we do not believe she spoke. But when an author has written 


such words as 
The hearth at which 
The guest for whom ’t was kindled sits no more, 


it seems a pity that they should not find a place in his play. The 
scene in which Anne finally accepts the King is well written and 
discreetly acted. Such lines as } 

Take me, my Lord, do with me as you will, 

But love me ever as you love me now 


easily ridicule ; and the scolding-match between Anne 
Boleyn and Jane Seymour is even nearer to the confine of ab- 
surdity, which is quite reached when that sly young person offers 
some remarks on beards, founded, as she is careful to mention, on 
experiments made with her father and brothers only. The King of 
course acts on this broad hint, and it is difficult to preserve royal 
dignity while snatching a kiss. Mr. Harcourt seems to think that 
he ought to look as if he liked the fun, and very likely he is right. 
Miss Neilson is always equal to the occasion, and the fifth act, as 
it was performed on the first night, would have been laughed at if 
she had not kept firm hold of the sympathy of the house. She 
has lately played Rosalind in As You Like It, and although she 
does not come up to one of the standards of altitude therein pro- 

, She is undeniably “ just as high as the hearts” of her 
audience. Mr. Tom Taylor has created or contrived a part in 
which she will make a deep impression. Such a play as this needs 
to be acted for a week or two before it can go thoroughly well. 
There is a funny headsman in the fifth act who protests against 
foreign fashions in axes, and might himself be usefully subjected 
to the pruniu,-!mife. Poor Anne! she learned to dance and to 


brother, | 
and adultery with four different persons, and all within the | 


| 


disappointment we must mention that the scaffold is not seen at 
the y mes ard but only talked about. But at the St. James’s 
Theatre there is a visible scaffold and headsman, and at the Duke's 
Theatre, in a new piece called Too True, the fire is actually lighted 
for burning a young woman, who is however taken off before she 
has even begun to simmer. The fire serves the amiable purpose of 
throwing a pink light upon the final and happy tableau of this 
aa in which Mr. Craven, although he writes well and acts well, 
not equalled his earlier work. 

It is a dreadful difficulty to see how all these theatres are to be 
kept going, and perhaps the public would take no harm if some of 
them were iar Still, when Meets a play as good as this by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, we should be thankful. Miss Neilson cannot be 
always acting Juliet and Rosalind, and here is a new in which 
she is well worth seeing. Thus much may be safely said. We 
ought to notice the “ronde” danced in Act 1, and Wyatt's 
song “Forget not yet,” as adding much to the brightness of 
the play. 


REVIEWS. 


GROTE’S FRAGMENTS ON ETHICAL SUBJECTS.* 


HE name of “ Fragments,” as given to the work of men of 

- letters and science, is one of ambiguous meaning. Sometimes 
the thing signified is that the writer is too idle, or too busy, or too 
disorderly in his habits, to put his work into proper shape before 
publishing it. Sometimes it is the very opposite of this—namely, 
that the writer was so highly scrupulous in his duty towards the 
public, so jealous for the honour of his craft, that he would not 
put forth‘as complete, or would not put forth in his lifetime at all, 
anything that did not bear with it the fullest — of his 
mind and the perfect workmanship of his hand. The “ Frag- 
ments” now selected from Grote’s papers belong to the latter 
class; much of the contents will bear comparison even in style 
and finish with other recent discussions of the same topics. 
The editor, who appears ouly by initials, but whom we need have 
no hesitation in recognizing as Mr. Bain, introduces these essays 
in a preface of almost exceeding modesty. They do not profess, it 
is true, to make any manifest addition of positive doctrine to the 
storehouse of utilitarian ethics; nor can it be said perhaps that 
they contain any distinctly new arguments. But that which ethical 

hilosophy wants at present is not new matter or new arguments. 
ere is matter enough in all the history of mankind, and there are 
arguments enough in all the books from Aristotle downwards. 
Not these, but method and grasp are the things needful ; the skili 
that gathers scattered strength upon the right spots, the wisdom 
that looks through and around many sundered things till it 
build them into one, working és cuvayvppdy ppovncews, as Plato 
somewhere has it, are the gifts that will earn the best thanks in 
this field. Now Grote was better fitted than most men of his kind 
to fill such a want. With clearness of sight and strength of judg- 
ment, he had the true instinct of scientific procedure which, after 
all that can be said and done about inductive logic, we 
must take leave for the present to call incommunicable. His 
temper was critical without being apologetic or polemic. If time 
had allowed him, as we must ever regret that it did not, to pursue 
this quest more fully, he would have set out well armed and well 
warned, and would doubtless have escaped the snares into which 
his forerunners have more than once fallen. As it is, the 
beginnings he has now left us are of more worth than ordinary 
men’s endings, and of even greater worth than we had looked 
for. They do much for the clearing up of thought and the 
fixing of directions for inquiry, which in such matters is almost 
half the battle ; and, if the building is mostly left to be done by 
others, yet the ground is made ready and the lines are marked out 
for it. To justify this opinion fully would require comment and ex- 
planation to an extent beyond our present means; and for this very 
reason it seems well to say thus much before giving such account of 
the contents as we can give in this place. 

The aim of the first paper, which seems to have been intended 
for an introduction or excursus, to be used in some part of the 
work on Aristotle, is to answer the standing question, What is 
ethical sentiment? Grote justly premises that no answer can be 
accepted which fails to account for the divergence as well as for 
the agreement of the moral sentiments of mankind, such as, in fact, 
they are or have been at different times and places. He goes on to 
treat ethical sentiment as a complex product of several associated 
elements, the several existence of those elements in our feelings and 
motives being assumed as a plain matter of experience. The conjoint 
action of “ the benevolent and sympathetic affections” with “ the self- 
regarding affections ” makes us ‘‘ capable of conceiving intense at- 
tachment to a common good—that is, to the idea of the safety and 
happiness of others in conjunction with our own.” Moreover, 
every member of a society must both act, with consequences to 
other men, and feel the consequences of other men’s actions. Thus 
he forms the habit of putting himself in another man’s place, of 
saying, If I were as he how should I have acted? or, Were I a 
looker-on what should I think of this action of mine? This 


dress hair in France, and there also a man was trained to cut off | 2°tion of the judgment of others is the base of the true 
her head. It is probably by way of penance for a long course of | @thical sentiment, into which at last it enters in more 


burlesque that the British public is now going in generally for a 
scaffold hung with black for the last scene of a play. To preveut 
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developed and complex forms, which are, first, an actual 
forecast, then a practical estimate, and lastly, an ideal estimate of 
the social judgment which will, might, or should be on @ 
particular action. The sentiment ee is essentially social. 
And we arrive at a statement of the general form of ethical senti- 
ment, as Grote names it :— 

All ethical sentiment, of what kind soever it be, whether perfect or 
imperfect, well or ill directed, uniformly contains these three ingredients :— 
1. The idea of a certain conduct or disposition on the of each indivi- 
dual agent. 2. The idea of a certain disposition or conduct on the — of 
other persons towards such agent, determined by his conduct and disposi- 
tion as it may have been manifested, or as there may be reason to under- 
stand it, These two ideas, intimately combined and blended together by 
association, conceived (3), as bound together by a common sanction, and as 
reciprocating one with the other, seem to constitute all that is universal, 
essential, and indispensable to ethical sentiment, taken as it exists in its 
lowest and most perverted, as well as in its purest and most correct, 
varieties. 

This form is constant. But the matter—the kinds of conduct, 
namely, which in such a people at such a time are encouraged or 
discouraged by the social judgment—may and does vary almost 
indefinitely. As to snail, it can only be said that we gene- 
rally find, in some way and to some extent, individual malevolence 
and cupidity restrained, and benevolence and self-command 
encouraged. The differences are vast, but intelligible; for in 
filling up the matter of ethical sentiment every people has made 
its own discoveries and its own mistakes; under like conditions, 
the discoveries and the mistakes may be and have been generically 
or specifically alike, and in some few capital points they have been 
closely alike over large tracts of time and space; the variable con- 
ditions, on the other hand, give room for endless varieties, es 
cially in the mistakes, since there are often many ways of going 
wrong for one of going right. But how are we enabled to say of a 
people as a whole that it 1s right or wrong in filling up the ethical 
‘form ” in one manner rather than another? This is marked off 
as a separate question, and we shall come back to it afterwards. 
Grote then points out the philosophical error of those who consider 
the “ matter ” of ethical sentiment as prior to the “ form,” instead 
of treating them independently. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
these observations are commonplace ; if Grote’s way of approaching 
the question has made them seem so, that is not the least of his 
merits. 

The leading distinctions thus indicated are more or less worked 
out in the second and fourth essays. It is shown that right has 
two meanings which must be kept apart. As between the indi- 
vidual and society, right is in the first instance that course of con- 
duct which is enforced by the sanction of the social judgment. 
Positive morality, like positive law, may be analysed into right, 
duty or obligation, and sanction. ‘The value of this analysis, one 
may remark, is in the main independent of Bentham’s and Austin’s 
use of the term command in their formal definition of law. which 
is, in truth, the definition not of an actual or possible state of 
things, but of an ideal limit. Nor is the line between positive law 
and positive morality very easy to draw, though in a civilized 
country they are easily distinguished in practice; Grote touches 
on this only too shortly. The sanction, then, is to the individual 
an external force overriding his own discretion. It is not the 
business of positive morality to show cause why this should be so; 
that question may well be discussed, but by some philosophy which 
is not properly ethical, just as the fundamental notions about space 
are assumed, not established, by plane geometry, and the contro- 
versy about their nature and the extent of their validity is not 
part of geometry. Yet we may take a step further and find the 
social sanction itself to be not without appeal. For it is not in- 
different to us what kind of things the sanction upholds or puts 
down ; we say that the moral precepts of such and such a people are 
right in sanctioning this, or wrong in sanctioning that. Here isa 
second order of right, as we may call it, and a class of questions 
which must be determined by some test of a new kind. Now, as 
a matter of fact, the ethical sanction and the standard of conduct 
set up by it are not unwavering in any man’s experience. Almost or 
quite as soon as the child can use his reason, he learns that all 
men do not always deem the same things right. There are con- 
flicts of ethical opinicn in which he must needs take a side. Thus 
the man acquires, as a rule unconsciously, the higher notion of an 
ideal ethical standard on which the actual sanction would be 
framed if men were wise and well informed enough. He learns 
to conceive of morality as something which can be marred or 
mended on the social as well as the individual scale. Again, 
looking at the thing from outside and generally, we see that the 
social judgment a sanction is not there merely for its own sake. 
It has a function working to a certain end, and, according as it 
answers that end or not, we shall say that it works well orill, And 
this end must have to do with the society as a whole, not with an 
individual or number of individuals ; it is no other than the happi- 
ness, or rather welfare, of the society. Grote always speaks of t 
society, not the greatest number. It would seem, then, that the 
true rule of right depends in the last resort on truly knowing 
what are the conditions of the common weal; and thus we are 
brought round, in a certain sense, to the Socratic equation of 
virtue and knowledge. In this bare sketch we have had to leave 
out much even of Grote’s outlines; and we must leave it to the 
reader to follow up the many tracks of thought into which one is 
led—as, for instance, to consider how near Grote comes to pa. 
a bridge between the older utilitarianism and the theory of mo 
sentiments put forward in Mr. Darwin’s Descent of Man. 

We must now turn very briefly to the latter part of the volume. 
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It consists of unfinished comments and critieisms on the “ Ethics” 
and the seventh book of the “ Polities” of Aristotle. The exposition, 
little of it as there is, is strong and clear, like everything else that 
came from Grote’s hand, and will no doubt be prized as a help by 
many students of Aristotle, whose works, and especially the “ Ethics” 
and “ Politics,” have gained rather than lost in importance in the 

resent _— of speculation. The criticisms are acute and in- 
structive, but have the same sho ing which is often found in 
the book on Plato. In dealing with ancient ange Grote was 
learned, patient, and fair-minded; but he not the delicate 
sympathy which alone can do full justice to thought cast in an 
an form. It is hardly worth while to judge Aristotle in the 
same terms as one would a modern writer for not always using a 
word with the same meaning, though for the student's sake it is 
a thing to be pointed out; and the mere mechanical difficulty of 
making cross references when books were not printed should count 
for something. in, Grote sees no foundation for Aristotle’s 
distinction of the pleasurable sense of self-esteem that accompanies 
happiness from happiness itself. But this is surely to bring in the 
pr. notion of 23 piness, which is not Aristotle’s. For Aris- 
totle, as for us, the pleasure of self-esteem is in consciousness, and 
the judgment of the conscious subject as to its existence is final ; 
whereas in his way of speaking, though commonly not in ours, 
happiness is something out of consciousness, a result of definite 
cailiiiens which are — of objective estimation. To a man 
who perversely says, “ But the things you call yee 
me,” there is no direct answer; to him who says, “ But I you 
Iam happy, though you say I ought not to be,” Aristotle would 
make answer thus:—“ Nay, that you cannot tell me; your own 
feeling about it is only one of the facts which are to be left to the 
proper judge of the whole matter,” this judge being the ideal 
reasonable observer called by Aristotle 6 ppovipos or crovdaios. In 
the essay on the “ Politics,” of which we must forbear to say more, 
the reader will find some of Aristotle’s doctrines well applied to 
the rebuke of political commonplaces of latter days. 


GENERAL ORDERS OF THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND.* 


R. CAMPBELL-MACLACHLAN, whose previous effort 

as an editor and author appears to have been in part devoted 
to the vindication of the memory of a distinguished ancestor, has 
in his present compilation undertaken a more arduous and, one 
cannot help thinking, a less grateful, task. It was s d to 
him by the circumstance that “ three quaintly-bound MS. volumes” 
have descended to him from his maternal great-grandfather, Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Captain) Archibald Campbell, containing the 
Duke of Cumberland’s General Orders from April 23, 1745, to 
December 6, 1746, and again from April to near the end of June 
1747. Of these historical documents it occurred to their possessor 
to make a selection which, together with notes, comments, and 
illustrations derived from other sources, he has printed in a volume 
bound, if not quaintly, at all events queerly. The noble art of 
bookbinding seems at the present day to be agitated by an 
ambition which occasionally overleaps itself; with regard to the 
sample before us, we sincerely hope to be oned for our igno- 
rance as to whether it is intended to symbolize the uniform of 
a field-marshal or the livery of the humbler members of the Royal 
household. 

A similar feeling of uncertainty, we must confess, remains with 
us after a perusal of the pages within this gorgeous cover. It 
must be a delightful thing to be the proprietor of a connected series 
of documents illustrating a period of history, and treating of a 
department of public affairs in which one takes an heredi- 
tary interest; and the desire to communicate the good things one 
possesses is at once a natural and a pleasing instinct. An in- 
dustrious accumulation of notes adds value to the documents in 
the eyes of their possessor, and may promise to make them more 
interesting in the eyes of the public when admitted to an acquaint- 
ance with his treasures. Finally, it is impossible that he should 
fail to form an opinion of his own concerning the more general con- 
clusions to be drawn from the data he has so long surveyed and 
re-surveyed, and it is quite intelligible that he should wish his 
opinions to go forth to the world together with the materials 
which have helped him to form them. But historical docu- 
ments, however genuine, and mal opinions, however sincere, 
have only a relative value after all; and a faculty usually termed 
discrimination is needed to determine whether that value is such 
as to justify the publication of either. 

Had Mr. Campbell-Maclachlan thought fit to publish the entire 
series of General Orders in his ion, to accompany them with 
such notes as his own industry could supply, and to prefix to the 
whole a preface or introduction indicating the bearing of his 
collection upon the historical questions connected with the Duke 
of Cumberland’s military career during the period to which the 
Orders belong, he would have performed a service of no very great, 
but still of indisputable, value. Had he even pursued the same 
plan while limiting himself to a selection guided by certain prin- 
ciples definitely stated, his book would have filled its modest place. 
But he has taken a different course, which it is not very easy 
to describe clearly. The General Orders were the raison détre 
of his book, and, as he candidly states, constitute its sub- 
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stance. But he seems at the same time to have conceived the 
ambition of presenting a “sketch of the military life and character ” 
of the hero of Culloden, though the (doubtless unintentional) 
ambiguity of the phrase leaves it open to question whether it is the 
military life al military character or the military life and 
the character in general of the Duke of which he designed to 
attempt an outline. In either case the result, as we will imme- 
diately show, has fallen short of what could be called success. Oa 
the other hand, he has sought to indicate certain conclusions as to 
the accusations under which the Duke of Cumberland’s name 
suffers to this day. He has here in one respect adduced evidence 
worthy of attentive consideration, but he has abstained from any 
endeavour to treat the subject .with anything like completeness, 
and has therefore left the question in no essentially different posi- 
tion from that in which it has hitherto stood. 

We regret to speak in such terms of a book which shows so 
much industry on the author's part,so much love of his subject, and 
so much honourable feeling, worthy at once of his clerical pro- 
fession and of his descent from a line of gallant ancestors. 
These features entitle his book to decent burial at the hands of 
the reader, while the student of military affairs may find 
in it some details of interest, though unlikely to prove of high 
value to the Intelligence Department of the British army. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no index to render access to these details more 
easy. Mr. Campbell-Maclachlan has accumulated numerous 
biographical data concerning the members of the Duke's staff, 
personal, cavalry, and infantry, but he has not facilitated reference 
to. these in a way which would have cost little additional 
trouble. And yet he is a reader of Mr. Carlyle, whose love of a 
good index alone should commend him as an example to every 
author of biography. In lieu of so indispensable an adjunct, Mr. 
Campbell-Maclachlan is profuse in tiat more or less obsolete 
species of ornament—quotations at the head of a chapter. 
Chapter I. has merely a passage from Wordsworth prefixed to it, 
and Chapter II. Mr. Carlyle’s label of the “ Martial Boy”; but 
when we come to Chapter III. and Fontenoy, an array of | 
quotations in prose and verse stops us on the threshold, in- | 
cluding the following singularly suggestive passage from 7. he | 
Antiquary 


D'ye no mind Fontenoy ? 


But the climax is reached with Culloden, for whose “ waefu’ day” | 
(of which Mr. Campbel!-Maclachlan himself modestly prefers to 
ive no descriptive account whatever except such as is furnished | 
a plan of the Highland line of battle copied from a page of his 
.) we are prepared by extracts from a Jacobite song, Burns, 
Collins, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Campbell, Aytoun, and (facilis 
descensus) John Adams, author of the Newdigate of 1847. The 
editor is too manifestly oue cf those victims of what the Germans 
call Cittrwuth, who in the hour of composition are unable to | 
sacrifice a single item of their collectanea; for even in the body of 
his work he is always quoting, and quoting at length. from 
history and fiction, and from the most accessible as well as from 
more recondite sources, till one begins to wonder whether his book 
might not be said to have been quilted rather than composed. 
Worse than this is his habit of going backwards and forwards, | 
fighting his battles over and over again, and doing his best to con- 
found the best-intentioned attempt to maintain a view of the 
chronological sequence of the events with which he has to deal. 
The Dulze of Cumberland, we are reminded by a quotation—this 
time from a Budget speech by Mr. Lowe—“ always said that he 
had been most unjustly praised for his victory at Culloden, and 
most unjusily depreciated for his capitulation at Closterseven, so 
that upou the whole he considered justice had been done to him.” 
Neither side of the balance, however, is examined in the volume 
before us ; for of the battle of Culloden the editor, as we have said, 
declines to give au account, and his collection of General Orders 
comes to an end before the defeat of Laufeld, the last battle in 
which the Duke commanded a British army. What the collection 
illustrates is the system of discipline and military administra- 
tion pursued by the Duke of Cumberland during a ‘period which 
includes Fonienoy and Culloden, and takes in the earlier part of 
the Dutch campaign of 1747. The preliminary account of the 
battle of Pontenoy contains nothing new, Mr. Hayward having 
sufliciently exposed the time-honoured myth about the reciprocal 
courtesies of the English and the French Guards, and M. 
Alphonse Karr’s jeu @esprit on the want of chivalry in modern 
warfare not constituting a novelty of much significance. From the 
first series of General Orders we glean a few facts, while we are | 
treated to a few notes into the bargain, such as a perfunctory 
passage from Murray's Hondbook concerning the citadel of Ghent, 
and the observation that it is interesting to note in one of the 
Orders, as “ marks of authenticity and proofs of accuracy,” the use 
of two real Flemish words. The note on the “Blew-Guard” 
reminds us of the fact that the ‘Oxford Blues,” as the Royal 
Horse Guards were originally called, derived their name from the 
Earl of Oxford, who raised them in 1661, and whose colours they 
accordingly wore, and perhaps ed in later times to cham- 
pions of the University. A series of Orders on the duties of regi- 
mental chaplains, which duties seem to have been at times 
neglected, suggests to Mr. Campkell-Maclachlan the reflection that 
the author of the Nighi Thoughts, who served as an army chaplain 
in Flanders under the Duke, “ must have done something to raise 
the tone of his brethren.” An anecdote and appropriate quotation 
follow, and after some more not inapposite talk about c ins and 
Methodists, and about swearing in Flanders and at home, the 


General Orders are resumed. A series of notes concerning the 
original meaning of the term “ grenadiers ” may interest those who 
are unacquainted with this tolerably trite subject of military 
archwology ; but in this section of the General Orders themselves 
there is nothing that strikes us as worthy of notice, except it be 
the paroles. They seem invariably to have consisted of the name ofa 
saint and of some place wader his or her more immediate patronage, 
combined thus; “St. Anne et Bruges,” “St. Jaques et Compos- 
telle,” “St. Gudule et Bruxelles”; and we confess that we should 
have been glad of a note as to the origin and use of this particular 
class of watchword. Thus we are brought up to Fontenoy once 
more, and pause with the author to peruse’ such data as he has 
succveded in collecting with regard to the members of the Duke's 
staff. Horace Walpole supplies most of them, as is not surprising 
when we have to do with such names as Captain (afterwards 
General) Conway and General Ligonier, whose later personal rela- 
tions with the Duke of Cumberland were so far from pleasant. 
Another personage of interest is General St. Clair, afterwards the 
friend and chief of Hume, and unceremoniously described by 
Horace Walpole as “ Scotchissimé in all the latitude of the word, 
and not very able.” 

The chapter headed “ Results of the Battle of Fontenoy” gives 
a further series of extracts from the General Orders, and contains 
several details worth noticing. Among them is the passage instruct- 
ing “all the officers to provide themselves with spontoons ”—an 
arm which was about this time substituted for the half-pike. In 
the next page are two Orders illustrating, in the editor's opinion, 
the nice sense of honour which “has ever been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the English gentleman and officer.” We quote 
them at length :— 


Camp of Lessines, May 2oth. 

The present Gen! Court Martial to continue sitting to examine Lt Collis 
and Lt Sampson of Bt vohnson’s Regt (33rd) at their own desire on a report 
spread by Mr. Crosley, Surgeon’s Mate to the said Corps, to their disadvan- 
tage. These 2 Gent" and the said Mr. Crosley to attend ye Court Martial 
to-morrow moruiag at 8 o'clock at y* head Qua*s w® their witnesses. 

And then, May 26th, we have the result of the inquiry :— 

John Crosley Surgeon's mate to Brigt Johnson's Regt to be cashiered, and 

drum? out of both Lines of the Brittish Army, w" a Halter about his neck, 
and not return again, cither in Camp or Garrison,on pain of severe 
punishmt, for having unjustly and ignominiously aspers’d ye character of 
Lieut. Sampson and Lieut. Collis. 
The strictest discipline appears to have been applied to that most 
wretched class of human beings, female camp-foliowers—a circum- 
stance which it is necessary to bear in mind for a more critical 
point in the voluine. Gaming too, among the men, was sternly 
prohibited. Lut the severest vigilance was necessary avainst the 
worst of all military crimes—desertion—to which, xs Mr. Camp- 
bell-Maclachlan points out, the presence of so many Irish regiments 
in the French ranks lent peculiar facilities. It subsequently appears 
that desertion was likewise rife during the northern campaigns of 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

Mutatis muteadiz, there is nothing in these General Orders to 
distinguish them from those which are issued by every commander 
of a force in a foreign country. They show, however, that the 
Duke was a strict disciplinarian, and make it @ prior? unlikely that 
the rules of discipline should have been relaxed by him further than 
was inevitable, even aiterthe important victory which he achieved 
in the second of his campaigns, the last which is at any length 
illustrated by the documents cited in this book. The capture of 
a town may render it temporarily impossible for even a Duke of 
Wellington to keep control over his soldiery, but such was not the 
situation after Culloden. Yet it has been asserted that in the 
proceedings which followed upon that victory, and which earned 
tor the Duke of Cumberland the horrible sobriquet which the 
popular voice has substituted for the frigid allegory on the Cullo- 
den medal, he allowed the evil passions of his troops their own 
course ; and we find a temperate writer like Lord Stanhope stating 
that “ every kind of havoc and outrage was not only permitted, but, 
I fear we must add, encouraged. Military license usurped the place 
of law, and a tierce and exasperated soldiery were at once judge, 
jury, executioner.” Lord Stanhope allows for the probability of 
exaggeration on the part of the Jacobites, but thinks the specific 
cases of barbarous cruelty established on incontestable proof. 

It would have been no pleasant task, but it might not have 
been a useless one, to inquire once more into the whole matter 
of the acts of the troops alter Culloden, and of the extent of the 
responsibility attaching to their commander, especially since 
the time has passed when it was necessary to imitate the Quarterly 
Reviewer of the Culloden Papers in 1816, and draw a veil 
over the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland, “out of no 
respect or tenderness to the memory of that Prince, but 
in justice to the far different sentiments of many members 
of his illustrious family.” Mr. Campbell-Maclachlan, however, 
has abstained from any systematic research of the kind. He 
quotes the rhetorical assertions of Chambers that “ Duke William 
and his myrmidons spent their time in a round of festivities,” and 
that ‘their camp exhibited all the eoarse and obstreperous revelries 
of an English fair,” and makes aw reference to one particular 
story, a thousand times repeated, but too loathsome to repeat once 
more. The fidelity to truth of the more general assertions may 
he thinks, be tested by the General Orders issued from day to 
day and cited by him. These Orders certainly show that stringent 
measures were taken to preserve discipline among the troops them- 
selves, to prevent “plundering on any account except by Order 
and in Presence of an officer,” and to stop gaming among the men. 
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But we fail to see that this, though it proves something, proves 
much ; and in particular, we cannot understand how the prohibition 
of gaming, and the denial to the men of taking and using horses 
for themselves, place out of question the truth of the story about 
the horse-races to which Mr. Campbell Maclachlan more than once 
refers. On the head of cruelty he has no desire to make a de- 
fence for the Duke. The Order dated “ Inverness, April 17%h,” 
expressly bids the “ officer and men” who are instructed to search 
the neighbourhood of the battle-field for rebels, to “take notice 
that the publick orders of the Rebels yesterday were to give us no 
quarter.” The moral is sufficiently obvious. The Order dated 
“Fort Augustus, July 8th,” which prohibits the sale or gift of 
meal “to any Highlander or any person of the country,” under 
penalty of bi ny and arrest of a siringent character, and the 
Order issued three days afterwards, for driving south all the 
cattle not taken for the use of the army, he stigmatizes with the 
remark :— 

There is a savour of hard-heartedness in the following “ Orders,” it must 
be allowed, justitying some of the worst charges brought against the Duke, 
in waging war not alone against men in open fight, but their helpless 
families also. 

He has, however, clearly proved that serious and repeated attempts, 


at all events, were made to prevent all marauding and illicit , 


plundering, for which, as he truly observes, there was the less 
excuse “ when such liberal gifts were constantly being distributed 
among” the soldiers. We are therefore of opinion that a closer 
examination of the evidence would probably lead to a fairer 
judgment of the conduct of the Duke from this particular point 
of view; aud, having said so much, we honestly believe we have 
summed up the service which has been rendered to his memory by 
the editor of his “General Orders.” The concluding chapter of 
the work, ou the Campaign in Holland of 
nothing of interest. Why, by the by, does Mr. Campbell- 
Maclachlan, in an earlier chapter, follow the historian of the Black 
Watch in calling Waldeck—or De Waldeck, as he is here named 
—a“ Dutch Prince.” It is not everybody who would gather 
from this that the person referred to was a German and a prince 
of the Empire, which he served as Field-Marshal-General. 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE AND TADGLE-TALE.* 


> AY ORE than twenty years,” says Mr. F. W. Haydon in his 

4 preface, “have been allowed to elapse since the publication 
of the fragment of unrevised and carelessly written autobiography 
Haydon lett behind him, The time appears to have come fora 
further selection from his Journals and Correspondence.” This isa 
statement which is open to question. However carelessly written 
Haydon’s Autobiography may have been, it was far from carelessly 
edited by Mr. Tom Taylor. It is natural enough that Mr. F. 
W. Haydon should have thought it desirable to give to the world 
further information about Haydon’s doings and sufierings; and it 
is perhaps also natural that his discretion should not be equal to 
that of Haydon’s former biographer. The task of curtailing and 
selecting must of necessity be exceptionally difficult to a son 
dealing with his father’s memoirs; and one could readily forgive 
some superfluity of matter for the sake of gaining fresh informa- 
tion about a mgn who did much for the interests of art in England. 
But the truth is that there is not much to be learned from 
the two volumes now published which Mr. Tom Taylor had not 
told before. Most of the good things in the Table-Talk had been 
already selected by him, as the most valuable letter—that from 
Keats containing two sets of verses—in the Correspondence. A 
habit has of late years grown up of collecting and publishing 
every scrap, valuable or valueless, connected with the lives of men 
of mark. Such a practice is more likely to injure than glorify 
the memory of the men to whom it is applied; and, though 
there is nothing in the volumes under consideration which 
can hurt Haydon’s reputation, yet there is very much that 
is tiresome, and not a little that a more careful discretion 
would have caused to be omitted. Again, though Mr. F. W. 
Haydon has in his preface given excuses for the faults in his per- 
formance of which he is conscious, and though he is careful to 
state that he is “neither a ‘ Painter’ nor a ‘ Literary’ man,” yet 
we camot but think he might have paid more attention to the 
grammatical construction of his sentences. His carelessness is the 
stranger as there is evidence in the book that its author's reading 
has been tolerably wide. 

“The position Haydon took up in art” (we are quoting from 
his present biographer’s preface) “ from his entrance into London 
society in 1804 down to his death in 1846, has not been suffi- 
ciently understood. It was peculiar and original. It was in de- 
fence of the capacity of the English people for Fine Art.” At 
the beginning of this century it was generally supposed among 
Englishmen of education that their country was incapable of pro- 
ducing imaginative artists. This mistaken belief Haydon com- 
bated with never-failing vigour and perseverance ; and further- 
more, as Mr. Tom Taylor has said, “‘he was the first artist who 
got_a hearing in his insisting to the Government and public 
of England that art is a matter of national concern. Before his 
time no one had urged this truth except the passionate and cynical 
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Barry.” That Haydon was the first man who started the move- 
ment which is now going on in favour of art education should 
always be remembered ; ‘but there is perhaps more danger of this 
being forgotten than the fact that, by his determined and 
courageous opposition to a clique whose influence was unfor- 
tunately out of all proportion to its.taste, he secured the possession 
of the Elgin Marbles to his country. After Payne Knight had, 
with shallow assurance, settled that the marbles were not Greek at 
all, but Roman of the time of Hadrian, a Government Committee 
was appointed ‘to inquire,” and decide upon the purchase or re- 
jection of the marbles. West, Lawrence, Nollelieus, Flaxman, 
and Westmacott spoke in different terms of praise of the 
marbles. Lawrence said he considered them “examples of 
the highest style of art, of essential importance io art, 
and particularly to historical painting.” Payne Knight, Lord 
Aberdeen, and others spoke in a contrary sense; Payne Knight 
asserted that Lord Lansdowne’s Venus and Mercury were either 
of them worth any two of the articles in Lord Elgin’s collection, 
that the Theseus was spurious and the rest very poor, When it 
came to the time for Haydon, who was Lord Elgin’s professional 
Witness, to be examined, the Committee put him off on various 


1747, contains | 


excuses for three days. At last Mr. Bankes informed Lord Elgin 
that “ Mr. Haydon would not be examined, out of delicacy to Mr. 
| Payne Knight,” whom he had before this attacked. Thereupon 
| Haydon said that he would make Knight remember the Elgin 
| Marbles as long as he lived, and composed the article for the 
| Evaminer and the Champion, which, as we learn from his Auto- 
| biography, was written in his painting-room with his picture of 
| Jerusalem before him, entitled, “On the Judgmeat of Con- 
| noisseurs being preferred to that of Professional Men—the Elgin 
Marbles,” &c. ‘This letter was the best,thing that Haydon ever did 

with his pen; it carried conviction with it. It is not a little dis- 
appointing to find only the heading of the letter given in Mr. 
| I’. W. Haydon’s volumes, and this 1s the more singular as it is 
| quoted at length by Mr. Tom Taylor in his Life of Haydon. The 
' letter had the etlect which from its truth and force it could hardly 
| failto have. Lawrence said of it, “ It has saved the Marbles, but 
| it will ruin Haydon.” And his perception was but too accurate. 

The letter found its way into France, Italy, and Germany. 
| Goethe and Ruméhr spoke of it with delight. What impression 
| it made upon men who were wise in the ways of the world here 

may be judged from this passage in Mr. Tom Taylor's edition oi 
| the Autodiography :— 

Lord Mulgrave, always regarding me, had at the very moment the letter 
appeared laid a plan before the directors of the institution to send me out 
| to Italy. It would have been done, but the moment the letter appeared he 
| sent for a friend. “What the devil is Haydon about?” “Upon my soul 
| I don’t know, my lord.” ® Here have I been planning to get him a hand- 
some income fur three years, and send him to Italy, and out comes this in- 
discreet, abominable letter.” 


Although it is by no means impossible nowadays for one man 
without any knowledge or taste in art to exercise a consider~ 
able jurisdiction in artistic matters, still the ultimate result to 
himself of Haydon’s letter might, we may hope, in our time have 
been different from what it then was. The fact of his publishing 
it and so incurring what he must have known to be a great 
chance of disiayour in quarters where advancement was necessary 
to him, is in itself answer enough to the assertion, of which Mr. 
¥. W. Haydon speaks with just indignation, that he followed art 
fer his own personal gratification and advancement. The imme- 
diate effect of the letter as far as regarded himself was that he 
became a lion. He was called upon by the great, and beset with 
all kinds of applications from the little. The art students 
idolized him. lis private friends addressed him in extravagant 
verse. “ Wordsworth and Keats,” says Mr. F. W. Haydon, 
“were the only two who kept their judgment and wrote something 
sensible.” And he makes a good remark upon the adulation of the 
zealous friends who surround the idol of a minute :—“ They always 
are so ardent, kind, and enthusiastic about their hero; they are 
very likely with the best intentions to prove his worst enemies. 
But they get some little fame themselves ‘by admiring what they 
cannot do.” 

This victory, won single- in the cause of art against t 
odds, was perhaps the most important deed of Haydon's life. 
And in it comes out most strongly the real love ior art that 
first induced him, in the face of many difficulties, to become 
a painter. The account of his genealogy, given in Mr. F. W. 
Haydon’s Memoir, is hopelessly contusing; but it appears that from 
his mother, whose maiden name was Cobley, and who was well 
connected in various ways, amongst others with the Mordwinoii 
family in Russia, Haydon inherited his quick perception and 
temper. As a boy he took to drawing, and it is recorded that in 
one of his early attempts, at a portrait of an officer, he put his 
subject's eyes into his forehead, and joined his legs ou to his neck. 
While at the Plymouth Grammar School, however, he began to 
draw correctly, and under the guidance of a Neapolitan named 
| Fenzi, employed in his father’s business, he first got the notion, 
which he afterwards clung to pertinaciously, that the great thing 
to be cultivated was drawing the human figure. As he began to 
| grow up it was fully intended by his father that Haydon should 
succeed to the family business; and it was fully intended by 
Haydon that, instead of doing so, he should become a painter. 
There was 2 disturbance in the family, during which the boy fell 
ill. “ When he rallied he had greatly lost his natural sight, and was 
ever afterwards compelled to wear spectacles. Some of the family 
regarded this as a judgment of Providence for his ingratitude.” 
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Undaunted, however, by the affection of his sight and the opposi- 
tion of his family Haydon remained fixed in his intention, and in 
May, 1804, began to carry it out by going up to London. Here he 
called upon painters to whom he fad introductions, among others 
Northcote and Opie, who gave him exactly opposite advice, and 
ultimately he became a student at the Academy. A year after his 
arrival in town things so fell out that he was started definitively 
to make his own way as best he could in the career he had chosen. 
He found in the next few years patrons in Lord ae and Sir 
George Beaumont, and friends in Wilkie, Leigh Hunt, and his 
brother. His first important picture, “ Joseph and a was 
hung on the line of the Academy Exhibition in 1807 by Fuseli’s 
orders. “ Dentatus,” painted on commission for Lord Mulgrave, 
and sent in the next year, was also in the first instance hung on 
the line. But during Fuseli’s absence from town it was taken 
down and hung in the octagon room, which was practically a 
dark corner. In 1809, Wilkie and a painter named Dawe 
were elected Associates of the Academy, while Haydon was 
rejected. A year or two later, in consequence, Mr. F. W. Haydon 
says, of the Bird and Wilkie case, Haydon resolved to have 
no official connexion with the Academy. Into the merits 
of the differences between Haydon and the Academicians we 
need not here enter, but the letters which Haydon published 
in the Examiner, in the early part of 1812, signed “An 
English Student,” put an end to any chance of a recon- 
ciliation between him and the Academy. Not only this, but, 
as Mr. F. W. Haydon writes, “he awoke one morning to find 
himself a wan forbid, and all his reputation gone.” There came 
upon him difficulties with regard to the large picture of 
“Macbeth ” ordered by Sir George Beaumont, and the “ Judgment 
of Solomon,” which, disregarding Wilkie's advice to send it to the 
Royal Academy as a kinds of peace offering, Haydon sent to the 
Water Colour Society. On the private day, the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, accompanied by Payne Knight, looked at the picture. 
Payne Knight dismissed it as “distorted stuff,” and the Princess, 
observing to the Directors “I am very sorry to see such a picture 
here,” walked away. The public, however, thought differently ; 
and one result of the exhibition was that overtures were made by 
the Academy to Haydon, who, with the want of wisdom whic. 
ran through his life, rejected them. Between this date and the 
exhibition of his next large picture came the Elgin Marbles con- 
troversy; and in 1816 the successful exhibition of his pupils’ 
copies from the Raffaelle Cartoons seemed to establish Haydon’s 
sition. But endless difficulties—many, it must be admitted, of 
is own making—were in his way. In the next year he had a 
fresh disagreement with the Academy ; he was constantly hampered 
with debt; and in whatever estimation the public might hold his 


ambitious pictures, he could never persuade those in authority to 


give him the employment he sought as a painter of historical  jyvolye any work among earlier times. Mr. Davies takes the use 


subjects for the nation. It wes in 1816 that he received a letter 
from his uncle, Count Mordwinoff, containing some excellent 
advice, written in less excellent French, which we cannot but wish 
he had followed :— 


Votre fortune est toute dans votre pinceau, et vous devez la faire encore. 

Votre “Selomon” ne vous a pas rendu riche: il vous a procuré de la 
célébrité, et vous a bien servi pour vous mettre dans la voie de la richesse, 
qui est toujours bonne, méme pour un homme de‘talent. Je vous aurais 
conseillé de faire & présent des tableaux de deux a trois figures, comme mon 
“Adam et Eve,” et plus de la grandeur de ceux qu’on place dans les 
cabinets. Si my, 3 et Buonarotti ne faisaient que la “ Transfiguration ” 
et le * Dernier Jugement,” ils seraient moins célébres et moins connus. 
Mais leurs noms et leurs mérites sont connus dans toute l’Europe, parce 
qwils firent des tableaux portables d'un pays a l'autre, et que chaque pays 
les posséde présent. 
But on a man so infatuated with huge canvases as Haydon such 
advice was thrown away. In tno be began the “ Raising of 
Lazarus,” which in 1823 was exhibited. In April of that year an 
execution was put in, the “ Lazarus ” was Sek and Haydon was 
taken to the King’s Bench. In July of the same year, when he was 
discha by the Commissioners, there being no opposition, what 
= F. W. Haydon takes as the second period of his career came to 
a close. 

The third period is the most cheerless, and it seems the less neces- 
sary to go into any detailed account of it, as its latest history adds 
little to what was known of it before Mr. F, W. Haydon’s volumes 
appeared. It is the history of a man with undoubtedly great 
views, which he attempted to reach by the most mistaken methods ; 
who went through vast miseri ue in great measure to his 
blind striving towards a phantom goal—which culminated 
in mental disturbance and suicide. When one reads of Haydon’s 
sufferings it is perhaps not difficult to understand the vehemence 
into which his later biographer is betrayed; but at the same time 
it must be said that Mr. F. W. Haydon does not always fulfil the 
promise of impartiality, as far as may be, which he gives in his 
preface. When Haydon was in great distress, having lost a large 
sum by the exhibition of pictures which aimed at high art, and 
which the public neglected for the more popular attraction of a 
fashionable dwarf, he wrote to Sir Robert Peel, then Prime 
Minister, for assistance. Sir Robert, says Mr. F. W. Haydon, “ in 
the midst of all his Corn Law debates, replies promptly, though 
in a formal letter, enclosing an official order for 50/. on a fund 
over which, as Prime Minister, he had official control.” Mr. F. 
W. Haydon goes on to find fault with this gift, in a lengthy para- 
graph, on the ground that it was to a man in Haydon’s situa- 
tion “the merest illusion in the world,” and was public instead 
of private money. Haydon himself, however, in his diary, 
as given at p. 317 of Mr. Tom Taylor's third volume, writes, after 


copying Sir Robert Peel’s letter, ‘And this Peel is the man 
ee 4 has no heart.” As Mr. F. W. Haydon has taken occasion 
more than once to speak with little liking of Sir Robert Peel’s 
dealings with Haydon, it seems worth while to quote another 

from the painter's journal found in the same volume of the 
Autobiography :—“ They may say what they like of Peel; he has 
a good, a tender, and a feeling heart.” 

t has been already said that the mass of matter in the “ Corre- 
spondence and Table Talk” is out of proportion to the interest 
found in it. The work is further overburdened by editorial foot- 
notes which might have been omitted with advantage. Some 
of the facsimile sketches introduced are valuable; but the arrange- 
ment is for the most part chaotic. Mr. F. W. Haydon’s volumes 
cannot be considered a desirable addition to literature. 


DAVIES’S BIBLE ENGLISH.* 


vas is really a very good and sensible little book. It makes 
no very great protessions ; but it fully carries out what it 
does profess. It is hardly philological ; but it was hardly called on 
to be philological. And, amid the frightful temptations to preaching 
which must have beset Mr. Davies in treating such a subject, it is 
wonderful how very little he preaches, He certainly does not preach 
so much as Archbishop Trench in a case which was somewhat 
similar, though the Archbishop's subject came nearer to philology 
proper than that which is taken in hand by Mr. Davies. In short, 
when we see the history of Mr. Davies’s book, how it grew out of 
a paper read at a “clerical meeting” and went through the inter- 
mediate stage of articles in a “‘ Parish Magazine,” our ideas of 
clerical meetings and parish magazines are distinctly raised. Mr. 
Davies has worked really well at his subject, and has put his 
matter together in a shape both useful and pleasant. His plan of 
classing words together, so as to make something which can be read, 
and not merely referred to, is decidedly better than the alpha- 
betical arrangement which he speaks of as followed in another 
work on the same subject. Mr. Davies's practical object in the 
clerical meeting and the parish magazine was doubtless to help to 
the better understanding of the English Bible and Prayer-book. 
His labours, in their present shape, amount to a chapter in the 
history of the English language—namely, the changes in the use 
of words which have happened since the sixteenth century. 
He takes such words as are used in the Bible and Prayer- 
book, but which are now gone out of use or used in 
a different meaning; he compares their use in writers con- 
temporary with the Bible and Prayer-book, and marks 
the differences of usage in modern times. This has of 
course involved a good deal of reading among the writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but it does not necessarily 


of each word in the sixteenth century as his starting-point. He has 
sometimes incidentally to speak of the earlier use of a word or of 
its actual philological origin; but this is only incidentally ; such 
inquiries do not form part of his immediate subject. When he 
does make such incidental references, they are commonly to the 
point, though once or twice he seems to put more faith than enough 
in Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood. If there is any point on which we 
could have wished Mr. Davies to be a little fuller, it would be in 
the later history of the words which he deals with; for that is 
clearly part of his subject. Sometimes he takes a leap from the 
former half of the seventeenth century to the latter half of the 
nineteenth, when a sketch of the history of the word during the 
intermediate stages would often have been instructive. 

Mr. Davies, we are glad to see, thoroughly understands the merits 
of the authorized version of the Bible as a piece of English, 
and the care which must be taken in any revision not to do 
any harm to it in that character. Certainly in no case is there 
more need to work warily. The version as a whole is 
such an admirable specimen of our language, it is so 
good in itself, it is so endeared by associations, it so exactly 
hits the right mean—archaic enough to be venerable, but not 
archaic enough to be unintelligible—that no one word should be 
touched without some very weighty reason. It must be a really 
important departure from the meaning of the original—of which 
beyond doubt there are some cases—which alone can justify any 
change. Every one knows that the newer translation of the 
Psalms in our Bibles is a far better representation of the Hebrew 
than the earlier translation in our Prayer-books; several passages 
which are near upon nonsense in the one become perfectly clear in 
the other. Still few, we should think, would wish to bring the 
later translation into use in divine service. For the object of a 
psalm is to be sung, and the earlier version is made to be sung, 
and the later is not. Soin the whole work it would be better to 
put up with a mistranslation here and there, provided the reader 
1s not likely to be greatly led astray, than at all to injure the general 
run of the English style of the English Bible. And it is worth 
notice that, in many of the cases where the meaning is most com- 
monly misunderstood, the fault in no way lies with the translators. 
Thus, to take two instances which we remember having spoken of 
ourselves, it is in no way owing to the translation that people will 
misunderstand the story of Gallio, and will preach at the unlucky 
deputy—Mr. Davies takes care to call to mind the dignity of his 
office and the dignity of his title when our version was made—on 


* Bible English: C on Old and Disused Expressi i 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures and the Book of 
By the Rev. T, Lewis O. Davies, M.A, London: Bell & Sons, 1875. 
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grounds which neither he nor the Evangelist would have under- 
stood. So the popular misunderstanding about Pharaoh is in a 
certain sense due to the translators, but only to our translators in 
common with all other translators from the Septuagint onwards. 
That is, it is owing to the universal feeling against the em- 
ployment, except on very rare occasions, of the proper name 
of Deity. So again, if ey will fancy that the same 
Pharaoh was drowned in the Sea, which is certainly nowhere 
said in the narrative in Exodus, that too is no fault of the 
translators. Or, to take another cant ang of sermons about “the 
one thing needful,” the meaning of the original is so far from 
being perfectly clear that the translators were perhaps right in not 

their translation over-clear either. To go down to a lower 
depth, no care of translators, revisers, or commentators can grapple 
with the state of mind which confounds Pharisees and fairies. 
But when we find rovs cwfouévovs turned into “ such as should 
be saved,” then we must for once give our translators up. 

While on the question of style, we may mention, not a beacon, 
but a warning, to which Mr. Davies our notice more than 
once. This is the way in which c have been made in the 

. American -Prayer-book, sometimes plainly from a kind of false 
delicacy, scmetimes, it would seem, from a real dislike to trifling 
archaisms which could not possibly perplex anybody. It does 
seem amazing that any Synod or Convention should have taken the 
trouble to down and change “them” into “those” in the General 
Confession. Such a change can really serve no purpose, except to 
bring a fine piece 4 old alliterative English one degree nearer to 
the ry ofa New York paper. And, as any one who has com- 
pared the two Prayer-books knows, the American book is full of 
small changes of this kind, which, if they do nothing else, com- 
monly destroy some little bit of well-constructed rhythm. Any 
revisers, either of Bible or Prayer-book, should keep this kind 
of thing before them, as a specimen of the way in which they 
should nat go. 

In going through Mr. Davies's chapters, it sometimes strikes us 
that he has marked phrases as obsolete or unfamiliar which seem 
to us to come quite naturally to the mouth or the pen. But Mr. 
Davies, rightly enough, is prepared for this kind of criticism, and 
remarks “ that there are many words which occupy debatable 
ground, so that what one person may consider to be tinged with 
archaism, another, living perhaps in a different part of England, 
will regard as perfectly plain and common.” Living in different 
parts of England may perhaps have something to do with it; but 
we suspect that difference of taste and habit has a good deal 
more. One man is well pleased to make his language as archaic as 
he can without becoming unintelligible ; another flies off by choice 
to the newest thing in the Datly Telegraph. But it is better, with 

Mr. Davies, to mark all things which anybody can possibly look on 
as archaic, rather than to leave out any of whose archaism there 
can be no doubt. We could wish however that he had some- 
where found a corner to brand the modern fashion by which the 
oe word “ jeopard,” which will be found in the song of Deborah, 

been ed into the barbarous, ugly, and utterly needless 

“jeopardize.” Printers, in their zeal for improvement, will, if 

y one so far jeopards himself as to use the real word, go and turn 
it into the sham. 

In Mr. Davies's classification, besides peculiarities of form and 

uliarities of construction and words relating to armour and dress, 
which get chapters to themselves, he divides the words of which 
he speaks into words which have lost some of their powers, 
words whose sense has risen or fallen, has become wider or 
narrower, and words which have become wholly obsolete. Yet 
many of these last are used by Shakspeare, Spenser, and Bacon, 

Mr. Davies takes a good deal of pains very profitably to compare 

the language of the translation with the language of those writers 
and of others of their time, and he examines a remark of Hallam 

that the English of the Bible “may in the eyes of many be a 

better English, but it is not the English of Daniel, Raleigh, 

or Bacon.” Of the fact there is no doubt; Mr. Davies goes a 

little further into the causes of the faet. He reminds us that 

King James's translation was not an absolutely new translation ; 

the translators were bidden to take the older Bishops’ Bible as 
the groundwork, and not to depart from it without some clear 
reason. This alone would make the language of the translation 
somewhat different from the contemporary language of books. 
Mr. Davies also suggests the feeling, which probably would have 
some weight, that such a work as the translation of the Bible 
should purposely have something of anarchaic character. But besides 
this, we must remember that the translators were not literary men 
in the same sense as Raleigh and Bacon. They were scholars and 
divines of no mean order, but perhaps none of them was likely to 
leave behind him writings which would have been preserved for 
their form only, And if we turn to such a book as Bishop God- 
win’s Catalogue of Bishops, we shall see that there were writers 
whose style was far more unlike that of the contemporary masters 
of literature than the style of the translators of the Bible. Mr. 

Davies has something to say of the tricks which printers have played 

with the text of the Bible. Some of these are well known, but 
perhaps the most grotesque is where the Moabite town of Madmen 

‘was addressed as “ thee” ; so the printers changed it into “ Maiden,” 

thinking that madmen must seal be plural. Mr. Davies has also 
something to say about the number of words, some of which seem 
to be vulgar, some to be inaccurate, and some to be actually modern 
slang, which can quote good authority in the translation of the 

Bible, and in other good writings of the same date or earlier. But 

he perhaps goes too far when, in p. 50, he puts together a long sen- 


tence made out of such words, because, though any one of them might 
be found by itself, they are not likely to be found all together. 
But he starts one question, whether the not uncommon use of 
“ catechize ” for “ punish” is really a confusion with “ chastise,” or 
whether it is not the word “ jews. Fa itself, used in the same way 
as when Gideon “taught” the men of Succoth with thorns, or 
when za:devew is used in the Gospel to express scourging. In 
short, we might turn over nearly every page of this little book, end 
find something to talk about as we go on. We can heartily recom- 
mend it as very carefully and sensibly put together, and as fully 
carrying out the promises of its title-page. 


GROHMAN’S TYROL AND THE TYROLESE.* 


INCE Mr. Bonar wrote on chamois-hunting in the Bavarian 
Highlands, we have read nothing of the kind that has struck 
us so much as this book of Mr. Grohman’s on Tyrol and the 
Tyrolese. He is at least as familiar as Mr. Bonar was with the 
picturesque country he describes, and to the full as enthusiastic 
over the wild sports to be enjoyed there. Mr. Grohman, indeed, 
expresses himself somewhat contemptuously as to the chamois- 
shooting in these Bavarian preserves. The game is actually too 
plentiful, the mountain scenery is comparatively tame, and so is the 
strategy chiefly in favour there, of driving the chamois in place 
of stalking them. Of course there are preserves in Austria as well, 
and we presume that some of the shooting grounds of the Emperor 
and Prince Fiirstenberg may compare favourably with those of the 
Bavarian King. But Mr. Grohman for the most part took his shoot- 
ing in the rough, seeking his game in those solitudes unprotected by 
keepers, which are the property of village,communes, and free in the 
season to the peasants. Sosonionsiie in some of the best of these 
tolerably heavy bags are to be made; but, as a rule, the chance of a 
shot at a chamois necessarily involves much time and patience. Nor 
need any one attempt an expedition among the peaks and precipices 
which are the animal's favourite haunts, unless he can rely absolutely 
on his nerves and head, and has a constitution besides that sets 
cold and hunger at defiance. As for Mr. Grohman, he dispensed 
generally with attendance or companionship, acting in all respects 
like the hardy natives. He would start for a two or three days’ ex- 
pedition, carrying in his ample Riicksack his coarse provisions and a 
cooking utensil. He sought his night quarters in some deserted 
hut on the snow-border, where he leit his belongings while away 
for the day. He dressed precisely like the Tyrolese ioresters—in a 
short frieze coat cut by a village tailor, and leather breeches that 
left the knees exposed. He had crampons of iron to iit to his teet 
on the ice-slopes, an alpenstock in his hand, and his rifle slung to 
his back. When he did come across any of the people of ihe 
country, he was “hail fellow, well met” with them at once, 
speaking their patois, as he tells us, sufficiently to pass for one of 
themselves, and being able to mask any peculiarities of manner 
that might have betrayed the foreigner sok: the gentleman. 

It may be imagined then that his book must make lively 
reading, especially as he has a bright, easy style; and indeed 
most of his adventures are so extraordinary as almost to verge on 
the brink of the incredible. The excitement of the chamois 
chase, which is doubtless intense, betrayed him into situ- 
ations that were something worse embarrassing. Once, 
towards the end of October, he started imprudenily for a 
stalk late in the afternoon from the hut he had selected as his 
resting-place. He came on his game more quickly than might 
have been expected; and, after a final creep along a ledge 
tive hundred yards long by two or two and a halt feet wide, 
knocked over a venerable buck, who rose again and vanished. But 
the daylight was also disappearing so fast as to make it impossible 
to retrace his dangerous steps, far less to follow up the trail of the 
wounded animal. There was nothing for it but to pass the night 
where he was; an icy wind was blowing from the neighbouring 
snow-fields; he had stripped otf his coat before beginning the ascent; 
and the most comfortable place he could find for his perch was in 
a shallow recess under a dointeg cliff, with a precipice going down 
sheer in front of him. His sole consolation was the pipe, which he 
kept in pretty steady blast ; but it says much for his strength and 
spirits that he was little the worse for twelve hours’ exposure 
under circumstances so excessively trying. Far more critical was 
the situation he was landed in another time, when engaged on 
a similar adventure. Balancing himself on “a band of rock 
not more than twenty-eight or thirty inches broad, running 
horizontally across the face of a precipice four or five church 
steeples high,” he had gained a pinnacle above by means of a 
rope with a running noose. Once there, the rope slipped, and 
he saw nothing. more of it. His only means of escape was 
by a drop back to the ledge he had started from, and the ledge 
was at a distance of twelve feet below him. The attempt 
appeared so desperate that he remained where he was for 
a couple of nights and the intervening day.. Ou the second 
morning the pangs of hunger became excruciating, and he had to 
nerve himself to try the sole alternative that could save him 
from a lingering death. Happily, he literally lighted on his feet, 
and without a tremor to disturb his balance; although, having 
removed his boots as a precautionary measure, he was cut so as to 
be crippled for weeks, 


_ * Tyrol and the Tyrolese; the sugh and the Land in their Social, Sport- 
ing, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. Baillie Grohman. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1876. 
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Even more thrilling than this adventure was the part he 


played in robbing the eyrie of a pair of golden eagles. On a | 


rough estimate, he believes. that there are not more than some ten 
pairs of these noble birds left in all Tyrol, end as they build in the | 
most unfrequented recesses of the mountains, it is not often that — 
they are traced to their breeding places. It was the more gratifying | 
accordingly when a keeper and personal friend, whom he stumbled | 
en at the Kufstein station, informed Mr. Grohman that a nest had | 
been discovered. Forthwith he decided to make one ot ihe party | 
that proposed to visit it, and to devote, if necessary, two or three | 
days to the expedition. The expeditionary force consisted of him- 
self, a couple of keepers, and half a dozen wood-cutters. The 
“ Horst ” or eyrie was in a cavity in the face of a mountain preci- 
pice, impossible of access from below, and protected above by an 
irregular cornice nearly ninety feet below the brow of the cliif. To 
this cornice they had to lower themselves, leaving one of their 
companions behind to send them down their long fifty-fathom 
repe. On the cornice they improvised a wooden block to save the 
repe from fraying on the rock-edge; and it is much to the credit of 
Mr. Grohman’s powers as a eragsman that he was singled out for 
the forlorn hope. Seated on a wooden bar, with a long iron-hooked 
pole in his hand, he was launehed out into space. After a slow 
descent of twelve or fifteen minutes he succeeded in gaining a 
footing in the nest, and and bound the eaglets he found 
therein. Dut then the old proverb of “ Facilis descensus,” 
&e., had a fresh illustration. The men hauled too quickly, 
and his pole escaped from bis hands. He swung to and fro 
like a pendulum, and must have been shattered against the rock 
had he not by good fortune fended off the shock with his iron- 
clamped boot-soles. Then the hauling ceased altogether, and for 
four mortal hours he swung in and uncertainty, during 
whieh he experienced the violence of a mountain thunderstorm. 
Considering that he momentarily expeeted the return of the parent 
birds, and that by their swoop on a man “his skull is cleft or 
fractured,” or his body “ripped open from his chest to his hip,” 
it may be imagined that these hours of suspense were agitating. 
It was only when he at last arrived at the top that he learned the 
various causes of the delay. The block they had rigged up had slipped 
from the ledge, and the man they had left above, having gone to 
eut a substitute, had been struek senseless by the lightning. Had 
he been killed, in place of being simply stunned, the rest of the 
party could scarcely have starvation. Nor are we sure 
that even this most exciting episode is the climax of Mr. Groh- 
mans mountaineering experiences, for we have a severe night 
skirmish with poachers as well, to say nothing of a winter ascent 
ofthe formidable Gross Glockner. And, if his memory has not 
played him false in estimating heights, and angles, and details in 
general, it is plain that one need not go many hours’ march from 
the Tyrolese railway stations to have sport seasoned with any 
auount of danger, and with any quantity of hardships thrown into 
the bargain. 

Mr. Grohman is a great admirer of the Tyrolese, and he must 
know mueh more of them than most visitors to their mountains. 
But what he tells us scarcely confirms our previous prepossessions 
in their favour. They are brave and hardy no doubt, but truculent 
and quarrelsome. Like the blackcocks whose plumage they prize 
so greatly for hat feathers, they are always offering provocation 
to their rivals either in love or sport. To be the inhabitants of 
villages in valleys divided by a mountain is sufiicient reason for a 
standing feud; nor is it unusual to make up parties for the express 

urpose of enlivening some neighbouring merrymaking with 
Hosdshed. The social songs, or Sechnaddahipfler, that are most in 
favour are metrical taunts improvised for the irritation of some 
gentleman in the company; aad the singer tulates himself 
en a lyric suceess when he okes their object to fly at his 
throat. The principal figures in the dances are rough horseplay, 
aud the stalwart maidens swing up their partners by the arms, 
wolding them suspended in the air, while the feet beat time on 
the ceiling. And when they deo even when they do not fall 
back on ritles and knives, they fight in a most barbarous, rough- 
and-tumble fashion, It is nothimg umusual, as Mr. Grohman tells 
us, te gouge an eye, and he says that he has seen the sufferer thrust 
the eyeball back into the soeket, and reseat himself at table with 
the boon companion who inflieted the injury. If their habits at 
this day remind us of the Northumbrian dalesmen before Bernard 
Gilpin began to civilize them, it is not surprising that they took 
to wild ways of getting a living early in the century, when they 
had been unsettled by the wars with the French and Bavarians. 
Then smuggling was so common that, as we are told, forty or fifty 
smugglers and revenue officers were annually killed in affairs on 
the frontiers. Now the free trade is nearly extinet, although every 
year there are still on an average four or five fatal casualties. But 
or nee for wild sports being innate in the Tyrolese heart, 
poaching is perhaps as prevalent as ever, and what can only be 
characterized as murders in cold blood are still of very frequent 
oveurrence. Our readers may remember Mr. Bonar's accounts of the 
r.ncour existing between keepers and poachers, and Mr. Grohman 
wore than cuntfirms his statements. A single death leads to an in- 
terminable vendetta, and international animosities come in to em- 
bitter The a skilled rifle shot, and a 
sportsman by instinet, i close to an imaginary boundary 
line dividing his forests from well-stocked preserves. On Saturday 
evenings, when the week's work is done, the temptation is irre- 
sistible to make a raid over the frontier; and the keepers, who 
know their neighbours’ ways, are about in force and on the outlook. 


Even should the poachers elude observation at first, the report 


of the rifle gives the alarm, and then, s:ould a keeper fall toa 
shot from an ambush, the law absolves the man who kills him, 
Mr. Grohman describes an affair at which he assisted as spectator, 
when a party of keepers carried a hut defended by four notorious 
poachers; and the fighting was as fierce, and the results as 
sanguinary, as if it had been a blockhouse in the Herzegovina 
stormed by Turkish soldiers. We cannot iollow him into his tamer 
descriptions of Tyrolese life in villages and lonely Senniiitten, 
vivid and interesting as they generally are. But we canrecommend 
the book as singularly readable ftom the: first chapter to the last, 
although the author might have shown more consideration for his 
readers’ nerves had he toned down some of the most thrilling 
details in his series of hair-breadth escapes. 


THE VALLANCEY SCHOOL OF PHILOLOGY.* 


SINCE Vallancey gave to the world, in the year 1782, his Essay 
on the Celtic Language, showing the Importance of the Iberno- 
Celtic or Irish Dialect to Students in History, Antiquity, and 
the Greek and Roman Classics, Ireland has experienced no lack 
of enthusiasts who delight in solving, as they in the plenitude of 
their innocence think, all the problems of ancient history and phi- 
lology by means of Irish. This seems to offer a convenient vent 
to their national ‘vanity, and, viewed in that light, it is perhaps 
to be encouraged rather than not. We had, however, been simple 
enough to a that a growing familiarity with the science of 
language would have the eflect of thinning their ranks. But we 
are doomed to be grievously disappointed ; not only do they show 
no signs of falling off in point of numbers, but their activity is 
just now redoubling itself. For they have very cleverly changed 
their front and adopted the plan of making themselves acquainted 
with the works of some of the leading writers of the school of 
Bopp; they patronize it, and quietly borrow from it bright patehes 
wherewith to embellish their own wild speculations. 

This remark applies, without any alleviating circumstances, to the 
authors whose productions are now before us. The one who is pleased 
to call himseli “ Celtophile” owes his inspiration to a sense of 
the duty incumbent on him to come to the rescue of revelation. 
For, besides the danger to philology arising from hasty general- 
izations and dogmatic assertion, “there is,” he tells us in the 
preface, “another danger, of more pernicious tendency, which 
seems strangely to beset students both of Geology and Philology— 
and that is, of conducting their pursuits on principles which seem 
to ignore the truths of Revelation.” But itis far from evident that 
“Celtophile’s ” way of dealing with Scripture would be much more 
readily condoned by the Church than that which he ascribes to 
philologists who are too conscientious to attempt to force science 
and the Bible into mutual accommodation and an outward show 
of harmony. However, our readers will perhaps feel curious to 
know how a writer acquainted with the ts of comparative philo- 
logy can have the audacity to write on ‘ Hebraeo-Celtic affinities.” 
The way in which he manages to bring Hebrew and the Celtic 
languages together is rather interesting, as one of the few in- 
stances of oe in the book, the rest of it being the incoherent 
ravings of a hopeless Celtomaniac. In the opening paragraph of 
the first chapter we read as follows :— 

The Germanic and the Indian tongues have been united under a generic 
name; analogies have been pointed out betwixt Sanskrit and the Celtic 
dialects ; and the name Aryan has been selected to designate a very large 
linguistic family, with numerous and widely scattered offshoots. 

After this subdued attempt to introduce us to a sort of a semi- 
detached Celtic sister, he proceeds thus :— 

The Semitic languages, however, have for a long period been considered 
as distinct from all the members of the Aryan family ; in fact, to be dis- 
similar alike in roots and stems, and inflexional formatives; whilst any 
coincidences that may have been observed have usually been regarded as 
merely fortuitous and accidental. Of late years, however, some doubts have 
been cast upon this theory of Semitic isolation, and so many analogies of 
composition and formation have been pointed out as can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with the supposition of mere casual coincidence; nor does it appear 
too bold a presumption to look forward to a day not far distant when the 
great family relationship shall be clearly established. 

To overpower the reader who may still feel a little sceptical as to 
the truth of this prophecy, ‘“‘ Celtophile ” refers him ina footnote to 
Delitzsch’s attempt to prove a relationship of roots between the 
Semitic and the Aryan families of language. But had he seen the 
work itself, and not merely its title, he would probably have 
abstained from mentioning it. For he would have found that 
Delitzsch’s method is not his, nor does he arbitrarily pick out 
one Aryan language for comparison with a Semitic one chosen 


* Ereuna; or, an Investigation of the Etymous of Words and Names, 
Classical and Scriptural, through the Medium of Celtic: together with some 
Remarks on Hebreo-Ceitic Affinities. By a “ Celtephile.’” London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1875. 

The Aryan Origin of the Gaelic Race and Lan Showing the 
Present and Past Literary Position of Irish Gaelic ; its Phonesis, the Fountain 
of Classic Pronunciation ; its Laws Accord with Grimm’s Laws ; its Bardic 
Beauties the Source of Rhyme ; the Civilization of Pagan Ireland ; Early 
Knowledge of Letters ; the Art of INuminating, Ancient Architecture. The 
Round Towers. The Brehon Law. Truth of the Pentateuch, Knowledge 
in Pagan Times Retrogressive, not Progressive ; the Inductive Sciences ; 
Philology and Ethnology confirm the Truth of Irish History ; Gaelic Names 
of Persons and Places Full of Historic Suggestiveness ; in this Respect and 
in Poetic Power Irish Gaelic Superior to Sanskrit. One Thensand Unpub- 
lished Irish Manuscripts. By the Very Rev. U. J. Bourke, M.R.1.A4., Canon 
of Tuam Cathedral, and President of St. Jarlath’s College ; Author of the 
*“ College Irish Grammar,” “ Easy Lessons in Ilvish,” &¢. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1875. 
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in the same arbitrary © but would be content to have 
shown that the ae from which all the 


an languages historical times are descended was re- 
lated to a similarly situated Semitic ch. Even this, 
it is hardly necessary to state, the philological world, with the 


exception of Von Raumer, is at present inclined to rd as a 
hopeless task, and were our “ Celtophile” right, Delitzsch and Von 
Raumer would find themselves without an inch of ground to stand 
upon. For the “many analogies of composition and formation” 
he talks about have enabled him to discover traces of the Celts— 
mostly Irish it would seem—from Kamtschatka to Peru, from the 
Ganges to the Tiber, and from Numidia to the Cape of Good Hope, 
to demonstrate in a single chapter the Celtic origin of half the 
vocabulary of Latin, and all the names of the heroes and gods of 
ancient Greece, and to devote the rest of his book to a similar 
treatment of Hebrew. To give our readers an adequate idea of his 
success in this direction would be more than we could undertake; 
suflice it to say that, among the Biblical names, Hebrew or other, 
which he explains with the greatest ease by means of Celtic, are 
the following:—Agag, Ajalon, Arad, Beersheba, Chedorlaomer, 
Gilgal, Horeb, Israel, Levi, Naphthali, Nebo, Og, Sehon, Sinai, and 
the like. Considering the author's skill and the formidable nature 
of the machinery at his command, the fact of his not as yet having 
deprived all other nations, the Chinese and Hsquimaux not ex- 
cepted, of every rag of a vocabulary, must be attributed to feelings 
of tenderness or lassitude on his s 

The title-page to “ Celtophile’s ” book is certainly out of the 
common run of title-pages, but it is not to be compared with that 
of the President of St. Jarlath’s College. This latter is a study 
in itself, but by no means the fruit of a solitary effort; for 
the headings to the sixteen chapters making up the book are 
all equally racy and redolent of the soil. Mr. Bourke is, we need 
not say, a true patriot, and his book is the hoighth of foine 
language intoirely. It does, however, testify to one trifling in- 
stance: of the triumph of common sense; the author now no 
longer makes it a rule to call the modern patois of Irish peasgnts 
“Qld Keltic,” but is content mostly to speak of them as Irish 
Gaelic or Irish, although his work shows but little acquaintance 
with old Irish, or even with the printed specimens of the later and 
Augustan age of Irish literature. From the days of Moore to the 
present it has been the reproach of Irish scholars that they have, 
with a few brilliant wep aes been too apathetic or too much 
afraid of work to make themselves acquainted with the annals of 
their country and the thoughts of their ancestors. So they readily 
contract a habit of flatulent expatiation on the glories and 
greatness of the ancient Irish and the endless excellences of their 
language, on the principle of omne tgnotum pro magnifico. Mr. 
Bourke is one of those who revel in this kind of talk, or what 
seems to us to be such. We make this reserve advisedly ; for, 
before we had done with him, we discovered to our confusion that 
he had all along been addressing himself to “ the learned reader,” 
and not to commonplace folks like ourselves. Now we happen to 
have a horror of the mysterious being known as “ the learned 
to our almost superstitious awe 
with which we in our co to bis protetype in 
“learned” referee looks at things, but we guess that certain 
touches in the work before us can only have been meant 
to call forth his approval, This, for instance, seems to be the 
case with the <3 imparted to the names mentioned in 
it, as when the greatest of living Celtists, Whitley Stokes, becomes 
“ Whitley Stokes, M.D.,” or Giraldus Cambrensis the very reverend 
historian Giraldus de Barry. It is quite refreshing also to those 
who happen to have a lively recollection of the portrait of old 
Dolly of Pentreath to find her transfigured into ‘‘ Mrs. Dorothy 
Pentreath.” But what “the learned reader” would say as to the 
author's treating the Ogham-as @ kind of shorthand, or calling 
Russian a “ Finnish-Tartarian language,” we do not know, though 
we cannot be mistaken as to what an outsider would say. 

Here, as in the former case, we find that Mr. Bourke also is 
aware that there is a science of language ; nay, he has read books 
on it, and his work teems with lengthy quotations from them. On 
the whole, his favourites are Professor Blackie, Professor Max 
Miiller, and Professor Geddes, for each of whom he has many 
kind words and many a pat on the back. Professor Blackie he 
finds, naturally enough, a man after his own heart, and to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller he is indebted for his knowledge of the Sanskrit 
Tules of shandi, as he is pleased to call them; so the following 

but characteristically diffident, account of them comes 
in most tastefully :— 


day. has published a translation in verse of Goethe’s Faust and an 
edition of Plato, &c. 
ity is commendation indeed, and we 


appreciated by the recipients. Professor 


he 
fo! 
depends on the progress he may have latterly made im Celtic 
phonology :— 
How interesting it is to know that the leader under whom the Gauls 
down upon Rome in B.c., bore among the Rontans the name 
rennus, and that this is still the Gaclie name for judge, and judgmeat 


Breitheanas, proving that the Gauls were under a social organisation at the 
time when the office of a king was not so’ much to lead in war as to dis- 
pense judgment and administer justice. 

Were we not told otherwise, we should certainly have taken this to 
be the product of Mr. Bourke’s own cogitations on the subject. But 
the fact cannot be concealed that the Vallancey school is nearly as 
flourishing in Scotland as it is in Ireland. 

As Mr. Bourke’s book discusses everything from the Round 
Towers to the “truth of the Pentateuch,” we could not review it 
as a whole, seeing that it does not form a whole, but a queer 
farrago, in which harmless, probably unconscious rodomontade 
predominates ; neither could we hope to pick the plums in it. For 
far from being 

rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
they meet us at every turn in great plenty. No scholar nowadays 
doubts the Aryan origin of the Gaelic language; but should more 
books like the one now before us be written on it. this could 
hardly be expected to hold true in time to come. 


BOGUSLAWSKI’S DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN TACTICS.* 


N O work written on the Franco-German War has attracted more 
attention than the modest volume of Major (then Captain) 
Boguslawski, published soon after its close, which we reviewed on 
its appearance ; and this attention is fully deserved, for the book has 


not yet been rivalled as a scientific review of the new phase of tac-- 


tics which improved firearms have introduced. The “ Deductions,” 
in fact, did for the events of 1870-71 much the same work, though 
in a very different manner, that the sparkling essay of the lamented 
May did for those of 1866, introducing the reader into the secrets of 
that marvellous success in training and discipline which had given 
the Prussians as complete @ mastery over their foes as Napoleon's 
Grand Army had in its day over those whom it routed. 

We may say here that it is idle for those who would seek the 
springs of the events that led the Second Empire to its rapid and 
ignominious defeat, to look only on the defects of organization and 
the numerical weakness laid bare by the Commisseon d Enquéte, 
the results of which a recent writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has 
skilfully used. Omitting, for argument’s sake, W certh, Gravelotte, 
and Sedan, as cases in which the French were fatally outnum- 
bered, there still remain the crucial instances of Spicheren, Borny, 
Mars-la-Tour, and Noisseville—actions in each of which they were 
as strong or stronger on the ground than the Germans—to prove 
that there were other and distinct causes for their constant failure 
besides the mere weight of their enemies. And, allowing some- 
thing for bolder or more skilful leadership, there is yet a difference 
discernible that cannot be thus accounted for. ‘That the result 
was not due to superior courage is clearly shown by the con- 
duct of poor Abel Douay’s overmatched division at Weissen- 
burg in the first action of the war. It could be nothing but 
superior tactical handling of the artillery, or infantry, or both, 
that gave the strong heights held by ‘Frossard to his assailants 
on the 6th of August, and enabled Manteufiel a week later to 
throw a larger force of French than his own back ignominiousl¥ 
on the works of Metz in the battle of the 14th of August. It 
certainly was nothing but a better and more spirited use of 
cavalry which paved the way to the constant German successes 
throughout their advance from the Saar to the Meuse. A writer, 
therefore, who did such a service as Boguslawski four years since 
in dissecting the exact causes of this professional superiority, adds 
to our scientific knowledge of the war, viewed even strictly in its 
historical light, and deserves some gratitude outside his profession. 

He was happy in the choice of a task, and in the time for under- 
taking it whilst the ground was yet clear, and hardly less so in the 
manner of its execution ; but, more than all, perhaps, in the absence 
of any dangerous rival. This cannot be said of the earlier and less 
known work of his of which a new edition is now before us, which 
reviews “the development of tactics from 1793 up to the present 
time,” that time being the interval between the Rraste-tatiean 
War, and that yet greater war which, as his preface seems to imply, 
broke out almost before this volume had worked its way inte 


of reproducing his former work, now made sure of a welcome by 
the success of his later one. The new edition of the “ Development 


ions, those relating to 1866 especially. the light of newer 
more complete information. 


* Die Entwickelung der Taktik von 1 bis zur Gegenwart. Von A. 
Hoguslawski, Major, Auflage. Mittler : Berlin. 
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popular fayour. Any unknown Prussian writer then coming mto 
the field of tactical literature had to contend against the disadvan- 7 
tage of finding it occupied by the coutroversy that arose around the 
Tactical Retrospect, bringing up discussions which were deemed so a 
important to the future of the service that the greatest military :_ 
authorities were not above taking part in them, under shelter of : 
the names of their subordimates. Of this literature Boguslawski ie 
in the preface to his original edition speaks rather slightingly j 
tuart Blackie is Professor of Greek in the University o i 5 i iti i ini & 
and the best Hnguist m Scotland. In his critical knowledge of per 
he is not inferior to Frederick Max Miller, Taylorian Professor at Oxford, of May’e prophecies in 
who at present is deemed by Englishmen to be the greatest lineuist of Retrospect.” But, if thus not wholly justified by what followed, 7 
Boguslawski is honest as himself in his manner 
make no doubt it is duly actics” 1s ast prefa clares, fait transcript 
Geddes, too, comes im for a spirt of this Hibernian xvdos; but the old one, the author availing himedlf only of notes when necessary & 
for the purpose of introducing sueh comments on his own former a 
reflections as naturally follow from recent experience. He haz ae 
confined his actual alterations to — the _ historical = 
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He tells us ially that these portions are not to be viewed 
asa complete history of the events recorded, being introduced 
solely as the groundwork of the real p of the book—the 


working out of practical tactics, We maytherefore well omit them 
from our notice, and confine ourselves to examining what the writer 
has to say of the alterations that preceded the latest development 
of the use of the breechloader. And here three several periods 
of ¢ are necessarily brought home to a Prussian writer; the 
conflict between the effete system of Frederick in 1806 and the more 
mobile practice arising out of the revolutionary war; next that 
between France and Austria in 1859, when Prussia made up her 
mind to take the field, but came to the resolve so late that 
Solferino was won and a truce signed before her forces were 
mobilized ; and, finally, the great campaign of 1866 in Bohemia, 
Major Boguslawski expressly excepting from his review of the 
war which cast Austria out of Germany the minor events on the 
Main. Each of these three is admirably treated, the author 
showing that clearness of style and mastery of detail which were 
noticed in his better known and later work. 

Thus, taking the first section, we have nowhere seen so good an 
account as this volume presents of the great improvements intro- 
duced by Napoleon into the staff of the French army, of which 
the author truly says :— 

The staff became in fact the assistants, no longer the mere instruments, of 
the commander. ‘The whole of the modern machinery of field forces, though 
modified in manifold ways in other armies and by the influence of time, was 
first constructed by Napoleon, and is still maintained in all its chief features 
what he made it. And it is characterized by the principle he adopted, the 
bringing into united action the forces evoked in the Revolution by allowing 
the utmost limits of freedom and independent action to the separate portions 
of the army. 

Of course he here refers to Napoleon's special reform as rds 
the creation, or at least the thoroughly working out, of the 
institution of separate army corps, distinctly led but under one 
commander-in-chief, who was fi by this new agency from 
tty routine cares. And with similar precision and insight 
Pe explains what was the ordinary fighting order of the Napoleon 
infantry division, as dated from the Camp of Boulogne, and 
the special means which this afforded to its general to bring 
his command up rapidly, and yet force it forward into action 
in close order, covered usually only by its light companies as 
skirmishers. A study of this part of the volume will richly repay 
those who have in vain tried to get at the root of the tactical 
blems of the many great actions which range from Austerlitz to 
Waterloo. Napoleon's tactics, as the author shows, were as closely 
copied in other armies as those of Frederick had been before. But 
there is one exception of importance to ourselves, and no apology 
is needed for our giving at full length the extract which explains 
how our national peculiarities of system arose, and why they are 
maintained :— 

The English must be excepted. For these had in Spain, where they were 
aided by the insurrection of a whole nation, by iron discipline, and a pru- 
dent waiting for the enemy's attack in order to reap the fullest advantages 
of the line-formation, maintained them happily against the tactics of 
columns and skirmishers. The more moderate scale on which the war was 
there carried on, and the lesser strength of the armies employed, contri- 
buted further to keep the English stationary ; and thus their army in its 
adherence to line-tactics, in which it, with but slight modifications, fought 
even in the Crimean war, is to be regarded as the exception to the rule. 
No proof should be drawn from it of the applicability of these tactics either 
to the wars just spoken of or those of the present age. 


This is a conclusion which no doubt many Englishmen will be ready 
to controvert, but which will nevertheless approve itself to every 
reader who has learnt to look on modern war as an art to be con- 
ducted on ascertained principles, and not left to chance teaching, 
or treated as if made up of exceptions. 

In half a page the author passes on from Waterloo to the cam- 

ign of Solferino, He bestows great pains on his study of the 
beer as marking one of the true tactical eras, introduced of course 
by the Minié and rifled cannon, though he does not forget to point 
out that the Prussian infantry had then already taken a long 
step in advance of others, the whole of the Line of his own 
country having already the needle-gun in their hands in 1858. 
Pélissier, when watching their mobilization from Nancy in the 
following year, whilst his master, conscious of political dangers 
before him if he pressed the Austrians too hard, hurried on the 
Treaty of Villafranca, little knew how fearful the odds would have 
been against him had the task really devolved on his corps of 
facing the 150,000 Germans who were ready just too late to cross 
the Rhine. As the author has here to notice the success of the 
French, he does not omit in his review to examine the weak points 
which the new and freer tactics just developed in Italy showed in 
their hands. These were prominent above all in the undisciplined 
“ swarms of skirmishers, capable of only being very loosely handled, 
and the dissolution of all tactical order, evils which constantly 
made themselves felt, and foreshadowed the possibility of defeat 
after each advan obtained.” They had, in fact, acquired the 
freedom, but entirely the intelligent training and clear sub- 
division of authority, which have made the Prussian skirmishing 
line so formidable a machine that it has almost absorbed as it were 
“ ing-line” of the present day, however disgui is 
but a denser and more orderly use of on to 
real attack, instead of being used only to cover it. 

Passing over the third era treated of, the appearance of the 
breechloader in the fields of Bohemia, we must cast though it be 
but a brief glance at an interesting final chapter in which Major 


Boguslawski reviews the French tactics from the Prussian 
standpoint before the war. And we confess here to a feeling 
of surprise that so clear an exposition as the first edition of 
this work gave of the then existing differences between the two 
armies, which the writer, as he tells us, little thought were 
so soon to test their respective systems against each other, 
should have been in print, and yet should have been so little 
known. Just like the Prussians, the French before 1870 
aimed in the theory of their instructions for the infantry at three 
vital points—(1) the discovery of new principles for the attack 
which might make it good in face of the breechloader; (2) the 
thorough instruction of the troops in the use of their new 
weapon; and (3) the invention of suitable formations for the 
novel description of fighting which must inevitably come into 
existence. Like the Prussians at the first until corrected by 
the events of 1866, they assumed a largely increased superiority 
for the defensive. Like them, they sought to gain the flank of 
the enemy asthe hopeful point of assault. Like them, again, they 
saw that it was needful to extend largely the use of skirmishers. 
Into the particular measures taken for these ends we have not 
space to follow our author. Suffice it here to say that he points 
out with his usual justice and clearness the essential ditlerence 
which underlay the two systems; the French regarding the second 
line as that to be used for the assault, the Germans the front line, 
which with them, therefore, was always ready to make it, and 
actually made it in many instances with speedy and decisive effect. 
It may be added that the French before the war evidently largely over- 
calculated the destructive power of the new arms, and so kept the 
bulk of their battalion at twice or even thrice the distance from 
its own skirmishing line in front that the Germans kept the com- 
pany columns, which with them formed the real body of the first 
ine throughout the earlier actions of the war. In short, the Ger- 
mans were as much bolder as they were freer in their application 
of the new tactics, and reaped advantage from audacity as well as 
from lightness. 

The French, however, to do them justice, may be fairly credited, 

on the testimony of Major Boguslawski, with carrying out into 
ractice in the field what had been laid down for their infantry 
fore the war in the regulations practised at Chalons. But it reads 
like a bitter satire nowadays to find that a Prussian writer had at that 
time ascertained, as he believed, that they contemplated using their 
cavalry after the fashion taught by Stuart in America, and carrying 
raiding expeditions far round the flanks of the enemy, and deep into 
the heart of his country. No doubt they thought and talked of 
some such ideal use of that arm, little dreaming how soon the test 
of war with its sharp exigencies was to be upon them, when their 
unpractised squadrons and mole-eyed staff would allow the Uhlan 
to wreak his will inside their own lines without the faintest 
attempt at check or requital. Verily there is a moral in such 
reading for every nation that sees the necessity of army reform 
clearly and yet refuses to accept it. 

We part from this work regretfully. There are indeed blemishes 
init. When Major Boguslawski crosses the Atlantic for an illustra- 
tion, as when, in double error, he ascribes “the greater activity of 
cavalry in the American campaign” to the “inferior quality of 
American infantry,” he blunders so widely, and so unlike himself, 
as to confirm the report that officers of his cloth purposely refrain 
from studying the great Civil War. But whether this republica- 
tion be mo an. purely for its theoretical teaching, or in its other 
light as a review of the tactical changes which preceded those 
wrought out by the breechloader, it is full of judicious instruction 
given in a pleasant style. And the military world is doubly fortu- 
nate in the success of the author's more recent “ Deductions,” 
which has caused the reappearance of his former volume, and 
ensures for it a large circle of readers. 


TWO SHORT STORIES.* 


WE are glad to be able to congratulate “ Holme Lee” on the 
production ofa story which is fit to rank with the best bitof 
work that she has ever turned out. She has given us a charming 
picture, full of delicate touches and marks of close observation, and 
she has not weakened her theme by undue prolongation, spreading 
out the stuff of one volume into the space of three. Ben Milner’s 
Wooing is a careful, compact, highly-finished novelette ; sufficiently 
elaborated to give us distinct characters and varied circumstances, 
while keeping the plot together and the attention concentrated. 
Indeed the characters of this pleasant little book are as clear and 
lifelike as if they had been drawn double their size; and we have 
all the effect of a full-blown novel with none of the fatigue 
almost inseparable from the regulation nine hundred 8. 

The most charming person in the gallery is, as it should be, the 
heroine, pretty Pattie Gardner; and the author has managed to 
portray her transition from childhood to womanhood, and from 
childish confidence to maidenly love, with great grace and skill. 
Thongh the heroine of a novel and the object of two love affairs at 
once, the one with the wrong man and the other with the right, 
she is thoroughly healthy and natural, is laudably free from 
— false sentiment, or exaggerated romance, has no nonsense 
about her from first to last, and as little moral distortion; but 

* Ben Milner’s Wooing. By Holme Lee, Author of “ z 
Daughter,” &c. London Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

Mercer's Gardens. By the Author of “ 
&e. London: Bell & Sons. 1876. 
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goes through her trials with the grief and the rebound, the despair 
and the resolution, the little fite of ill temper and the habitual 
loving submission to her father and trust in her lover, just as a 
good girl of her stamp would have done in real life. Hence 
she is one of the most satisfactory of those odd young women 
who, as heroines of novels, do duty as representatives of 
ordinary English girlhood, that it has been our fortune to 
meet with fora long time; and we are grateful to the author 


for such a miniature. Ben Milner himself, too, is a 
fine fellow enough, but a difficult character to draw. The cool- 


blooded lish lover who makes love as much by teasing as b 
more ly received methods of wooing, and who accepts ch 
and disappointment with an equanimity that neither lessens his 
enjoyment in the theatre nor disturbs his rest or health, 
is very likely a fine and gallant man in real life, a sensible 
fellow, and none the less loving because manly and self- 
controlled; but he reads oddly in a novel, where we have lo 
been accustomed to such exaggerations of sentiment as woul 
make life _—— were they real. It takes a little time to 
reflect that the love which is only part of a man’s life is a truer 
and even nobler kind of thing than that which so invades his man- 
hood as to leave him a mere battered wreck when things go wrong 
—as they will do sometimes. Wethink, however, that the writer 
has made her hero at times unnecessarily, not exactly boorish, but 
unconventional, as when he receives Pattie as his guest without 
om up from his chair, and asks her for a kiss, as if she were a 
ittle girl of seven instead of a maiden of seventeen. Seeing that 
he is consciously in love with her, and that he has had her invited 
to London by his sister to win her if he can, we might have 
expected a little more of the unconscious guile of love-making; 
but the picture is very pretty as it stands, and, if open to ques- 
tion, is realistic enough. e must give the sketch of Pattie as 
the author has drawn it, for we think it a favourable specimen of 
her own style and her heroine's personality :— 


Miss Phebe chose to follow them downstairs, and nothing escaped her. 
She saw the gay assurance with which Ben looked down on his companion, 
and the frank simplicity with which she looked up again at him. Pattie’s 
dress was primrose-colour—a = ve fabric of silk and gauze, that 
was soft, and shone, and fell in broad folds to the ground. At her throat 
and wrists were very close quilled ruffles of tulle, and on one side of her hair 
was a bow of primrose-ribbon and black velvet. She was rather above the 
middle height, and of a rounded, supple, slender form. No picture could be 
— than her face, but as Ben had told Phibs, it was indescribable. 

e cool lustre of modest girlhood and the grace of tender expression were 
there, and spirit and sense. All who knew Pattie were very fond of her, 
and called her lovely. Ben Milner this evening dubbed her divine. 

“T don’t see that, nor do I suppose Pattie aspires to it yet,” said Miss 
Phebe, dryly. 

This Miss Pheebe—“Phibs” to her brother Ben—is the eldest 
sister of the Milner family, and more of a mother than a sister 
to Ben. She has already prevented his marrying a certain 
Halsted, “one of those womanly sweet women, whom 
men rest in, and grow to love the more the longer they 
ive together”; and she holds herself justified for her past 
cruelty, seeing that Ben was then only two-and-twenty and 
was portionless. That this last married Mr. Lowther, a young 
surgeon, six months after her affair with Ben Milner was inter- 
rupted, somewhat justified Miss Phcebe’s jealous taunt, as well 
po prevision; but now when pretty Pattie Gardner comes on 
the scene the old” maid’s trials have to be renewed, and this time she 
must stand by quietly, and even help her brother to give himself over 
to another. The mixture of selfishness and love, old maiden prim- 
ness and womanly tenderness, in “ Phibs,” deserves a passing note 
of approbation for the skill with which it is presented; and we feel 
sure that in the long run the nobler part of her will conquer the 
more ignoble, and that the woman’s heart will carry it over the 
natural jealousy of the ancient sister disturbed in her long reign 
by the young bride, and that Ben Milner’s marriage will be as 
prosperous as was his wooing. On the whole, we like this short 
novel better than any of the author's later writings. It is brighter, 
pleasanter, with more heartiness, and a truer ring altogether than 
much that she has done, and perhaps marks the beginning of a 
second and better manner. 

If Ben Miiner’s Wooing attracts us by its lifelikeness and common 
sense, which must not be confounded with commonplace, Mercer's 
Gardens at the first arrests our attention in quite another way, by 
its exaggerations The first scene 
strikes the keynote. A young girl of uncertain age, young enough to 
be treated child, old enough to dream of 
ballads, and translate Latin’ serious verse into half-comic English 
rhyme, is overheard spouting her translation of “ Hanc tu (sic) Pene- 
lope lento tibi, mittet (sic) Ulysse,” in Mercer's Gardens, by the 
young heir and owner of Mercer’s Court, one Sir Redmond Hale. 

e do not pretend to have an exhaustive acquaintance with young 
baronets, heirs to large estates, but we should have imagined that 

few among them would have behaved to even a shabbi! 
dressed little girl as Sir Redmond behaved to Grace Arden. We 
have always fancied that gentle breeding carried with it good man- 
ners all through, as much for self-respect as for mere conventional 
propriety; but we suppose we must acknowledge ourselves mis- 
taken, and accept the ways and words of young Sir Redmond to his 
strange little trespasser asa new reading in the laws of deportment— 
a reading, however, which blurs all the lines of demarcation between 
a gentleman and acad. Also, we must accept Miss Agatha Arden, the 
aunt of the young poetess, as a possible portrait, and not wince when 
Grace goes up to her father and says, “ I am so sorry to disappoint 
you, my own old man.” This is an expression used, not for fun, 


nor yet for rudeness, seeing that she “stroked the white, 
hair, and kissed the worn sleeve, and whi fondness.” It 
only her manner, just as Sir Redmond's which 
would have justified a brother with a horsewhip, was only his. 
The result of the chance meeting in Mercer's ns is an invi- 
tation to Grace to go to Mercer’s Court and see Ohristina, Sir Red- 
mond’s sister. This young lady comprises in the inventory of her 
various charms a “ proudly-curved scarlet mouth,” which must 
have been rather — and she has “sunny hair brushed 
behind delicate ears, free from the barbarous glitter of earrings.” 
The butler of these young aristocrats is as odd as the rest of the 
is portrait :— 

Parsons was the of Mercer’s, the silver-hai bent, and 
that the orphan brother and sister were abroad. Old servitude, and stub- 
born self-esteem consequent on the importance attaching to the fact that he 
was sole representative of Sir Redmond Hale's greatness, had received 
every stimulant of loneliness and undisputed authority. Chronic crossness, 
and the despotism that had revelled for such a period in absolute, uncon- 
tradicted sway, combined in Parsons to form a not uncommon specimen of 
an indulged servant and an amusing obstinate old man, ‘ : 

Despising modern innovations of livery, and disliking a plain suit, he 
had brushed and polished himself into a medley of Chelsea ijoner and 
London beadle and coachman on a drawing-room day, the last skilful 
touch being given by the splendidly gay nosegay at his waistcoat, de- 
signed after his own taste of dahlias, nasturtiums, a hollyock (sic), and 
Poppies. 

When Grace, whom Sir Redmond immediately calls “‘ Gay,” comes 
to see Miss Christina, this young lady of course feels an intense 
interest in her, and offers to help her in her education. Whereon 
Grace answers, “in the extremity of shyness, and feeling the acute 
contempt of her deficiencies mirrored in the spaniel’s critical blink- 
ing eyes "—“TI can only play by ear, and I cannot spell ;” a state- 
ment that is almost as startling as the scarlet mouth, when we 
remember the poem with which the story opens, and the tongue 
on which it is founded. Further on, we come to a scene between 
a certain deaf old lady, Miss Courtenaye and Grace, wherein the 

irl, made hysterical by Sir Redmond’s “ satiric eyes” fixed on her | 

con laughs down the trumpet which the old lady holds up for her 
to speak into; and when asked her name, prompted by the baronet 
answers, ‘I am Miss Hale’s confidante, Geass Arden.” As this 
explanation is not quite satisfactory to Miss Courtenaye, she 
adds, always prompted by the baronet, “‘ Sir Redmond says I am 
the Poet of Craye.” Later, when Miss Courtenaye speaks of having 
a little neuralgia, this classic scholar and idiotic ignoramus asks, 
“ What is neuralgia, please? ... A little ne ia; what can it 
be? is it dangerous or only playful, like Miss Hale's spaniel?” At 
another time, Grace, going to see an old cottage woman, Pa 
to read her something, and forthwith plunges into Keats’s Pot of 
Basil, ending her interview by promising the old woman a dinner 
of salmon, and a canary bird, the one being four shillings a pound, 
the other half a sovereign to buy, and she without sixpence. The 
whole story continues in the same absurdly forced and unnatural 
strain ; pes when we came to a confession of ignorance made by 
Grace at seventeen— 

“JT did not know life was so hard,” she murmured. “ Sir Redmond and 
Miss Hale ge away just asI begin to love them; and Mr. Harley, who was 
so kind and good, dies—yes, even dies,” she went on excitedly, as if it was 
hardly credible that one whom she cared for could be called from her for 
ever. “And if this is life, all partings and dreadful separations, I do not 
want to live— 
we confess to so much repugnance to a further waste of valuable 
time that we shut up Mercer's Gardens with the rest of the leaves 
uncut. The is as strained and distorted as the characters. 
“ Rather disconcerted by twiggy bedposts,” isan expression used for 
birds sleeping on boughs; “quaint is the portrait of the slim 
figure in sandals” (query, sandalled shoes) “ and curls crowded 
over the innocent forehead in a wiggy peculiarity of the age,” ex- 
presses the image of Arden’s mother, Dulciana ; and every- 
where we fall on examples of feeble grammar and faulty composi- 
tion from which the author's familiarity with Ovid and “ Hanc 
tuze Penelope” should have saved her. For one thing only can we 
commend the writer of Mercer's G the compression of all 
this nonsense into a single volume. Unfortunately, truth compels 
us to add that it is a thick volume, and rather closely printed. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


geile gee. to periodical literature are, as a rule, hardly 
worth reprinting, but an exception may fairly be made in 
favour of such papers as these which Mr. Skelton has just collected 
ina volume.* These essays are remarkable, not only for a certain 
eloquence and incisiveness of style, but especially for the temper 
and bias of mind which they display. The motto on the title-page 
is “In Defence!” and the writer in his dedication describes his 
work as “a volume of apologies.” This gives us the key to Mr. 
Skelton’s mission. He is the eager champion of ill-used repu- 
tations ; and, whatever one may think of the pleas advanced, the 
chivalrous spirit of the writer must at least command sympathy 
and respect. It is a good quality in criticism to be anxious to 
discover the most favourable — of a subject, and it is one 

haps which is imperfectly cultivated at the present day. The 
Seout and most important paper in this volume is that devoted 


* The 


Impeachment of Mary Stuart; and other Papers, Historical and 
Biographical.’ By Jobe Skelten. W. Blackw 


‘ood & Sons. 
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to the of Mary Queen of Scots. It originally appeared in a 


then edited by Mr. Froude, and, to avoid seeming to attack his 


.” The device is ingenious, but it may be 
doubted whether the pleading would not have been more con- 
vimeimg if it had not appeared to come from one who was bound to 
conclusion. It should be said, however, that the writer 

Queen Mary. i 


In his 


woman ever lived to whom love was less a necessity,” and this 
was at once the st of her character as a queen and her defect 
asa woman. It was her common sense, her wish to make the best 
of a bad business, which reconciled her to marriage with Bothwell. 
This is certainly an original view of Mary's character, and, though 
it seems to us unduly strained, there is perhaps some d of 
truth in it. It is needless to say that Mr. Skelton does not believe 
in the Casket Letters. Another of the essays is a warm and gene- 
rous vindication of Dryden from the aspersions of Macaulay. 
Dryden, it is admitted, was not a man ef high principle or strong 
sense of duty, nor had he any very lofty conception of his literary 
vocation ; but his pliability was due, not to meanness or baseness, 
but simply to his easy nature, The apology for Bolingbroke which 
follows deserves to be read, though it fails to convince. Indeed, 
the excuses which have to be made rather ratify the general con- 
demnation. Other papers treat of Charles Napier and Dr. Robert 
Lee, the latter especially being an admirable sketch, not only of a 
strong and noble character, but of Church questions in Scotland. 
Mr. Loftie has given us a very pleasant and interesting book 
about London*, and some notable dows within easy reach of it. 
There is nothing perhaps which to an intelligent mind imparts so 
much relish to a ramble as the old memories and associations 
which are started in the course of it; yet it is wonderful how 
little, asa rule, Londoners know about their own streets in this 
way. The form of Mr. Loftie’s book, which is one of a 
series issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
necessarily limits its scope, and s a wish that the subject 
might be treated by so capable a writer in a more comprehensive, 
as well as more detailed, manner. Some day this may perhaps be 
done ; and in the meantime we may be thankful for the 
manual, which is excellent as far as it goes. Mr. Loftie first takes 
his readers for a peripatetic lesson in London geography, and it will 
ibly be a revelation to many of its inhabitants to learn that 
it stands on a series of low hills rising from the sloping bank of 
the river ; that these hills are, or at least were, divided by brooks 
or bournes; and that, while north of Hyde Park the ground in 
some rises to a hundred feet above the sea, at Millbank it is 
only twelve feet above the river. The highest ground in the City 
is not in Panyer Alley, but in Cannon Street, where it reaches sixty 
feet. Mr. Loftie of course does not profess to have made any new 
discoveries, but he presents a distinct and striking picture of the 
former aspects of London which will, we dare say, be new to some of 
its citizens. We cannot follow him through the details of “ Lon- 
don four centaries ago,” or again of “ London a century back”; but 
we should think that any ove who was wearied by the monotony 
of his walks in town would find them suddenly assuming a fresh 
interest, and raising constant curiosity and speculation in his 
mind after reading Mr. Loitie’s pee of how the town 
looked in other , before the old 


with the Savoy Chapel, where, as we learn from an advertise- 
ment, marri were celebrated “with privacy, secrecy, and 
regularity. N.B. Five private ways by land, and two by water.” 
Now that Northumberland House has disappeared, the account of 
it which is here given has a ial historical value. Holland 
lus known story of Laay whe 
wn romantic xX 
making hay in the meadow faci 
I. rode past. Mr. Loftie alse serves 
excursions from town—to Knole ; 
Petres in which, we fancy, 
the old castle 
of Cornwall may still be seen; St. Albans; 
, in a secluded nook of which is old Chaidon Church, 


i 


fl 


4, 


or, the ye Clerk. By 


from about the end of the twelfth century. Altogether, there 
are few books which contain so much interesting matter packed 
into such a modest as “The Half-Holidays of a Town 
Clerk”; and many town clerks of another kind may be glad to 
have it as an agreeable companion for an afternoon ramble. 

Mr. Swinburne lately proclaimed, in an article in the Fort- 
nightly Review, his discovery of what he took to be a previously 
uaknown genius “in that second golden age of English oe | 
which was comprised within the first quarter of the nineteen 
century.” This genius was Mr. Charles Wells, author of Joseph 
and his Brethren *, of which some extracts have been published ; and 
the complete work is now offered to a generation which is supposed 
to be more iative than the author’s contemporaries. Those 
who read Mr. Swinburne’s “ Prefatory Note” will certainly form 
a very high expectation of what is to come. This forgotten poet, 
we are assured, is “only lesser than the greatest of his time in 
some of the greatest qualities of his art”; and Mr. Swinburne is 
aghast at the “scandal of the fact that to this day this t 
dramatic poem remains known perhaps on the whole to about 
half-a-dozen students of English art.” There are passages in it, 
we are assured, which might belong to a and we are 
called upon to li to “a grand Elizabethan echo.” 

is perhaps nothing more seductive than the enthusiasm of 
adiscoverer ; and it is easy to understand how the generous heat of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetic imagination has shed a lustre on his protégé 
which does not naturally belong to him. If we might on so 
ap a subject be allowed to use a familiar metaphor, we should 
tempted to say that Mr. Swinburne’s illumination of Mr. Wells 
rather suggests the glare of the policeman’s bull’s-eye, which 
invests the urchin in the doorway with a sudden glory. There 
can be no doubt that Joseph and his Brethren contains some 
very good versification, We agree with Mr. Swinburne that it 
has, at least in some , ‘ease and stateliness of manner,” 
and “a sweet tenuity in the continuous melody of the verse,” 
though we do not adopt the tautology of the latter expression. 
But these qualities are certainly not maintained throughout ; nor 
do they compensate for the wearisome diffuseness of the language, 
the prosy clumsiness of many of the metaphors, and the general 
level of comm which marks the standard of the writer’s 
ideas. No one who looks at the poem impartially can be surpri 
that at the period when it first appeared—that second golden age 
of English poetry, as Mr. Swinburne calls it—such a comparatively 
heavy and mechanical production should have little chance among 
so many brilliant and really inspired competitors. What Mr. 
Wells’s poem wants is soaring power. He has facile move- 
ment, but his pinions do not carry him to the clouds. 
As a rustic idyl, the picture of Jacob and his sons is 
marked by sympathetic feeling, and there are also sages 
of narrative which are strong in their simplicity and straight- 
forwardness; but there are, as far as we can see, no traces 
of that lifting up of spirit and wide outlook which is the sign of a 
great poet. The Seriptural story of Jo is in itself very beau- 
tiful, and we do not find that Mr. Wells adds any touches to its 
beauty or meaning by his amplification. His attempt to develop 
the scenes between Joseph and Phraxaaor is a conspicaous failure. 
Phraxanor is a coarse scold, and Joseph a prig of the tirst water, 
who prides himself on his power of moral argument. In the 
igi the more natural Joseph slips off in silent terror, and 
it may be thought that this is both much more true and touching 
than entering upon a wordy controversy. It seems, indeed, as 
if Mr. Wells's Joseph was quite ready to spend the day in discuss- 
ing the question, for he waits till Potiphar arrives. A flesh-and- 
bleod Joseph would perhaps be less confident either as to the 
foree of his logic or his own power of resistance. Mr. Swinburne 
has in a high degree the sympathy which is necessary in a 
critic, but his imagination, when excited, is sometimes apt to 
obscure his j nt. In this case he is di to put 
Phraxanor alongside of Shakspeare's Cleopatra, but it is im- 
possible to imagine a stronger contrast between clay and spirit 
than between the lecherous virago of Mr. Wells and Shak 
speare’s “serpent of old Nile.” Let any one turn to Shak- 
speare and read a page, and then to Mr, Wells, and the differ- 
ence will be felt at once. Even Mr. Swinburne himself seems 
to be not altogether blind to the weaknesses of the work which 
he lauds so highly. He acknowledges that the writer shows “an 
evident disposition to rest too easily contented with the first forms 
that offer themselves toclothe the first fancies,” “an ignorance when 
to stop and when to breathe,” and “a facile indulgence in super- 
fhuity of ” He admits also that there is an “ almost ludicrous 
or repellent side ” to the interview between Joseph and Phraxanor, 
he thinks it is overshadowed by the rest of the scone, and 
that a “continuous luxury.” Taken 
altogether, this poem may per ve been worth repriating for 
the sake of some of its merits; but we can heolhr a that the 
previous generation lost much by not knowing it, and it seems to 
us idle to speculate whether, if the author had received any en- 
couragement, he might not have produced something better. As 
for Mr. Swinburne’s wildly extravagant praise, it may be taken as 
an example of that creative criticism in which a critic sees what 
exists only in his own fervid imagination, just as even a dull per- 
son can, if he has a mind to it, discern wonderful things im the fire. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
* Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem. By Charles Wells. 


With an Introduction by Algernon Charles Swimburne. Chatto & 
Windus. 


ce the counsel supposed to be retained in defence of the memory of the 
Pad Queen, “ who vould attack his learned brother with the chartered 
wes a sinner Dor conspicuous saat, 
“simply a brave, brilliant, high-spirited woman, who had a haughty 
scorn for meanness and cowardice, a hearty re now d for enjoyment, 
and who could hate her enemies with all the keenness of a quiet, 
sensitive, and somewhat pagan temper.” In short, Mr. Skelton 
holds that Mary's “ masculine, unseatimental career ” has been mis- 
construed as an effeminate love-story. “If ber lovers,” he says, 
“went mad about her, she did not go mad about her lovers ”; “no 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| by bricks and mortar. Of the detached chapters of this work, 
| one is given to St. Olave’s Church in the City, which Pepys used 
to attend, and where he and his wife are buried—the register, by 
the way, spells the name Peyps. mother deals with Great 
St. Helen's, which, even in its present condition, well deserves a 
visit. Jn another sketch we are reminded of Fuller’s connexion 
| 
the Salvation of the 
the Road to Heaven,” dating, it is supposed, 
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Essays in Criticism * has just been published. Whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Arnold’s views as to the regenerative power of 
criticism, every one must allow the subtle delicacy and discrimina- 
tion which characterize his studies of Joubert, Heine, the De 
Guerins, Spinoza, Marcus Aurelius, &c.; and the volume which 
contains them will always be cherished by all true lovers of 
Titerary art.. The “ Persian Passion Play” is the new part of the 
volume. 

Here is at last a really poetical valentine—the Quiver of Love t 
—whiech even a poet need not be ashamed to offer to his sweet- 
heart. Nothing can be more depressing than the ordinary doggrel 
of the valentines of commeree, though there has certainly been 
some improvement of late years both in the verses and the illustra- 
tions. A sheep’s heart stuck with a skewer is the appro- 
priate emblem of the common missive of love; and we are glad 
to see that arrows of a more delieate kind are now directed against 
hearts which are not supposed to be eut off from all connexion 
with intellect. Among the poets who are laid under contribution 
for the Quiver of Love are some of the most eminent in English 
literature, and the moderns who co with them have at least 
a graceful facility of style, if less depth of sentiment. Perhaps 
thore are no pieces in the collection which strike the right key of 
a valentine, just between hopeless dejection and undue confidence, 
better than Herrick’s; and we are afraid that Shelley's “desire of 
the moth for the star” is a little too abject and remote from pas~ 
sionate desire to be very impressive. There are some valentines, 
however, from Shakspeare, ont and Fletcher, Coleridge, and 
others, which are in the highest strain, and yet much to the — 
while Burns's are almost ardent enough to char the 4 here 
is a very pretty valentine from Chatterton to a “ Miss C-———, of 
Bristol.” But Marlowe’s “Come live with me” is the sweetest 
and most perfect valentine of all. The illustrations to this volume 
are of a very picturesque and graceful kind, and printed in brilliant 
colours. Messrs. Ward and Oo. also issue in a detached form a 
great variety of valentines, showing much taste and fancy. 

Mr. Tennyson’s play has given a keen interest to the character 
of Queen Mary, as is shown by the republication of a couple of old 
plays {, one, The Famous History ir Thomas Wyat, by Decker 
and Webster, and the other, The Froubles of Queen Elizabeth, by 

ood ; and by the a of a new edition of Sir Aubrey 
de Vere’s Mary Tudor. The two former plays are interesting 
chiefly on account of the popular impressions prevailing at the 
re when they were written which they convey or suggest, for 
their literary qualities are of a very moderate kind. In Heywood’s 
Queen Elizabeth we note the little incident of the Princess over- 
hearing a milkmaid singing, and wishing she herself were one, which 
Mr. Tennyson has adopted. Sir Aubrey de Vere’s work is ofa poeti- 
cal and impassioned character, and presents a vivid picture of the 
period, though its effect is somewhat marred by the diffuseness of its 
style. Mr. Tennyson has undoubtedly a firmer grasp of the subject, 
and more robust concentration ; while Sir Aubrey’s full tide of words 
sometimes runs away with him.- Mary Tudor was written in the last 
of his life, 1845-6, and was published in the next without the 
and it seems never to have taken public 
attention. Whether it is likely to do so now is perhaps thal ; 
but it must in justice be said that it contains mueh melodious 
verse and graceful imagination. Sir Aubrey takes, on the whole, 
rather a favourable view of Mary’s nature; he does not attempt 
to smooth over the ecruelties for which she was responsible, but 
throws the chief gailt on Gardiner :— 
A worthy Queen she had been, if as little 
Of cruelty had been done under her 
As by her. . . . Im fine, she was 
In all things excellent while she pursued 
Her own free inclination without fear! 
Pole comes out very nobly in this drama. The volume also con- 
tains some sonnets by Sir Aubrey which are graceful in style, but 
without much in them. 

The annual summaries from 1851 to 1875, which have been re- 
printed from the Times §, are useful not merely in refreshing the 
memory as to particular events, but in presenting a continuous and 
comprehensive survey of the history of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Theré is perhaps no period with regard to which most 
people have such vague and hazy ideas as with regard to that 
which lies between the floating news of the day and the syste- 
matic records of historians; yet there is nothing more necessary 
than a correct appreciation of the connexion and order of contem- 
porary events. is digest from the Times is therefore, in spite of 
the modesty of its appearance, an important and valuable contri- 
bution to modern history, and even the best-informed readers may 
profit by the study of it. 

The growing popularity of Lamb's writings || may he measured 
* Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold. Third Edition. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

The Quiver of Love: a Collection af Valentines, Ancient and Modern. 
th Illustrations, in Colour, by Walter Crane and K. Greenaway. Marcus 


Ward & Co. 
Queer Mary. Two Old Plays by Decker and Webster and Thomas 
dey Edited by W. J. Blew. Pic ing. 
Mary Tudor: an Historical Drama. By Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. 
Pickering. 
§ A Reprint from the “ Times.” Annual Summaries a Quarter 
sol The Works of Charles Lamb. . Edited by Charles Kent. Routledge & 
ns. 


The Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles Lamb. Edited P 


_this annoyance is intensified in the i 
| notes extending over several pages, so that the reader who follows 


by the number of editions of them which are published from time 
to time. Messrs. Row issue, in @ cheap form, what they eall a 
“ Popular Centenary Edition,” with @ judicious. memoir by Mr. 
Kent. In the course of his notice Mr. Kent quotes a letter by 

Miss Kelly, dated September last, giving the true story of “ Barbara 
S——,” Lamb having founded version on an incident which 
to Miss Kelly, whom, however, he was at great painsnot 

to identify. The type of this edition is rather small and close, 
but we sw that must be ex in suehaense. At the 


|} same time Messrs. Moxon and Co. publish the first volume of 


new edition of Lamb’s letters, essays, , and plays, aecom— 
panied by Talfourd’s Life, the two parts of which are now conrbined 


together, with notes by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. ‘here is perhaps 


nothing more tiresome to a reader than having continually to shift 
his eye from the body of the page to the notes at the bottom, and’ 
cese hy some of the 


them has to turn back afterwards to find his place in the text. Ft 


would surely have been better for Mr. Fitzgerald to write a 


new biography. This reprint of Lamb is to be im six volumes, 


‘and will make of course a more handsome edition than when the 
| whole works are packed in a single volume. 


Mr. Gibbs, the author of Arlon- Grange, now comes out in com- 
petition with the Laureate in a legendary poem called The Battle 


| of the Standard.* The author, if he never rises to any great eleva— 
| tion of thought or language, at least writes in a clear, manly, 


straightforward way, and his narrative is picturesque and animeted. 
White and Riddle’s Latin Dictionaryt, although based on the 
German work of Freund, has become, by repeated revision and am- 

tification, a work of an original and independent character; and 
a fifth edition, in a single volume of 2,103 pages, which has just 
been issued, gives the results of the latest study of the language in 
a clear and systematic form. The test of such a work is to be 
applied not by merely glancing over its pages, but by its prac- 
tical use, and the experience both of teachers and students has 
fully justified the confidence re in it. <A special feature 
of value in this work is that it takes in the Latinity of every age, 
giving not only the old classical, but the patristic, forms. 

Mr. Prichard, in editing a new edition of Bishop Perey’s 
Reliquest, has endeavoured rather to seeure the correctness of the 
text, which he has collated with the folio manuscript and the 
first four editions, than to di his critical ingenuity. Dy. 
Perey had to take many of the pieees from defective copies, or froim. 
the mnperfect recitations of ilhterate singers, and he was per 
a little too free in some of his emendations and additions. Stilt 
it is better to have an aceurate version of the original than a 
speculative reconstruction by another hand. My. Prichard’s 
edition may be recom: for its convenient size and clear 


. Markby, Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Oaleutta, 
has added three chapters on the r of Onvnership, Security, and 
Succession to his work on the of Law, and these have 
been issued in a separate form § for the convenience of those who 
possess the former edition. In treating of Security Mr. Markby has 
followed Professor Kuntze’s treatise, holding that retiemce should 
not be placed exclusively on the views of French lawyers. 

Mr. Maclean, of the Gazette, has succeeded in putting 
ital and chief seaport 
of Western India into a handy little volume ||, which alse contains 
an official and mercantile directory. Besides the usual geographical 
details, he gives some interesting sketches of the history of “the 
island,” the motley character of the population, and native festivals. 
and customs. The writer admits that et all times, including the 
cold season, the climate of Bombay is rather relaxing than invigo- 
beef but, on the other hand, even in the hottest months, May 
and October, the heat is tempered by the sea breeze. It is in the 
cold season that the weather is at its best, aud society practically 
deserts the city except during these four months. We gather, 
however, that even in the height of festivities Bombay is not 
ticularly lively. There is a theatre, but it is seldom open; there 
are occasional concerts and dancing-parties ; but, asa rule, “formal 
dinner-parties are the only kind of gaiety that Bombay goes steadily 
in for.” The enjoyment of these banquets is perhaps scarcely 
enhanced by the extreme touchkiness which prevai!s in regard to 

mce, so that a is advised to ascertain beforehand what 

is himself entitled to or what he owes to others, or he may find 

himself at war with half the before the evening is over. 

Club life seems to furnish some compensation for the stifiness of 
forma! society. 

When Mr. Tegg says he has “ collated ” the wills in his book, 
we fancy he must mean collected ; for they are, for the most part, 
only brief summaries of wills, taken out of books or newspapers. 
A work of this kind, however, even when slight and scrappy, is 
sure to contain some curious and amusing matter. We have, for 
instance, many examples of the foolish and shabby vanity of testaters, 


* The Battle of the Standard. By W. A. Gibbs. Provost & Co. 
Rey. 4.E. Riddle MA. Fifth Edition Green, & Go 
cob 10 the of Kaw. Dy William Markby. Oxford: 

|, Maclean's Guide to Bombsy. “ Bombay Gazette” Office. 


| Wills of theirjOwn ; Curious, Eccentric, and Benevolent. Collated and 
arranged by William Tegg. W. Tegg & Co, 
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as when one Greene directs four gen waistcoats to be given to four 

women every year, while Thomas Gray commemorates himself 
a annual distribution of six waistcoats of grey cloth. Husbands 
seem to be fond of taking in their wills a revenge on their 


wives. One left his wife a shilling “for picking his pocket of 
om guineas”; another left 507. to “ Elizabeth, whom, through 
to ily, 


my foolish fondness, I made my wife, without 

fame, or fortune; and who in return has not s; , most unjustly, 
to accuse me of every crime regarding human nature, save highway 
robbery.” One man put a ban on his widow wearing caps, another 
on his son growing moustaches. The late Lord Lytton’s will, itis 
stated, contained special directions as to the examination of his 
body in order to provide against the pany of his being buried 
ina trance. The story of Lord St. Leonards’s missing will is told 
with the appropriate quotation from his book, “ It is quite shocking 
to reflect upoa the tigation which has been occasioned by men 
making their own wills. 

Captain Kennedy, well-known asa chessplayer, has published in 
an form a second edition of some light, gossipy papers* 
about his favourite game. He is very indignant at the “ silly 

judice ” that chess is a mere recreation, and claims for it the 

ignity of a science ; though, from the number of virtues which 
are said to be indispensable to a chessplayer, we should almost think 
it was rather a course of sublime moral discipline. One chapter 
is devoted to an account of Mr. Buckle’s chessplaying, who 
seems to have been a consummate master of the art. His com- 
binations marked by of and 
device, and he especially excelled in pawn . He gave large " 
such as rook and knight, with ie i ~y success, and 
appeared to have a sort of intuitive knowledge of a strange an. a 
ponent’s idiosyncrasies. Among other curiosities, Captain Kennedy 
ives a game between the Emperor Napoleon and Bertrand at St. 
elena, which seems to show that, towards the end of the game, 
Bertrand, with a courtier-like instinct, gave - a strong position 
to allow the Emperor an opening which enabled him to win. 

Dod's Peerage+, which includes baronets and knights, and 
courtesy titles, is now in its thirty-sixth year, and gives the usual 
complete and compact information. The same may be said of the 
well-known Parliamentary Companion. 

Mr. Hutchinson has taken up seriously Mr. Stanley's ad 
captandum proposal for converting the natives of Central Africa by 
the combined efforts of missionaries and }, and thinks it 
was foreshadowed in “the prophetic language of the Seventy- 
second Psalm.” 

Mr. John Furley §, who had a good deal of experience as one 
of the Red Cross Volunteers during the Franco-German war, 
lately went to the North of Spain to see if he could be of any use 
in the le between the Carlists and Republicans. He found 
the jealously occupied by a Spanish Society, and his prof- 

services do not seem to have been very highly — 
He Ag some glimpses of the campaign, however, and the notes 
which he has now put together help to give one an idea of the 
loose, fitful, free and easy way in whi e civil war in Spain 
is being carried on. 

Captain Oliver, R.A., has been in the habit of making topo- 
graphical and historical notes about places where he has been 
quartered on duty at home and abroad, and from his stores gathered 
in this way he now gives us an account of two Cornish castles ||— 
Pendennis and St. Mawes—which affords interesting glimpses of 
what may be called byway history. 

Colonel Fishwick has compiled a useful bibliographical e 
of works relating to the topography and local history of Lanca- 
shire J, with notes on the books and authors. 

Mr. Jones ** is very with the “ half-informed persons” 
who propagate the doctrine of evolution, and especially the “‘ weak- 
minded class ” who “‘commit the absurdity of trying to reconcile 
the doctrine with belief in a Personal First Cause.” He holds 
that the theory of evolution is “from beginning to end an un- 
verified and unvariable hypothesis,” and denies that it has any 
scientific foundation. The irate tone, however, in which Mr. Jones 

i argues seems hardly scientific. 

Mr. Houghton, who has already produced several t little 
works on natural history, now gives us some ske of British 
insects t+ as an introduction to the study of entomology in a scien- 
tific form. It is written in a plain and interesting way, and illus- 
trated with some excellent coloured plates. 

The Dwellers in Our Gardens tt, by Miss Wood, is also intended 
to awaken an interest in natural history in its familiar aspects. It 


2 ifs and Strays, chiefly from the Chess-board. B tain Hugh 
A. nd W. Morgan, Barbican. ” 


ly. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Dod’s Peerage, Barone 

The Victoria Nj 3; a Field i ise. By E. 
‘oria a for Missionary Enterprise. By 


John 
§ Among the Carlists. By John Furley. S. Tinsley. 
\ Pendennis and St. Mawes. By 8. Pasfield Oliver, R.A. Truro: W. 
London: Simpkin & Co. 
The Lancashire Library. B 
an. London : 
** Evolution of the Human R and of Apes from Lower 
Animals. By Jones FRCS. Tider, 
tt Sketches of British Insects. By Rev. W. Houghton. Groombridge & 
$f The Dwellers in Our Gardens. By Sara Wood. Groombridge. 


Lieut.-Colonel Henry Fishwick. 
& Sons. 
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ives a simple account of the birds, beasts, and insects to be found 
Engli 


lish ens. 
A series of admirable photographic views of Chiswick House 
and Grounds* has been AN a for the Prince of Wales, who is in 
the habit of giving en-parties there, by Mr. William Bedford, 
and are now published by permission. ere are ten views in 
all, and they make a handsome and interesting drawing-room book, 
As studies of foliage, the work has a special value. 


The late Mr. David Leslie’s Among the Zulust, though called a 
second edition, is really, as far as the public is concerned, a first 
edition, for in a collected form it has already only had a private 
circulation. Mr. Leslie was a young Scotchman who went out to 
Natal while a boy, and, having become proficient in the Zulu lan- 
guage, was at the age of fourteen appointed interpreter to the courts 
of law in Natal. Subsequently he rose to be one of the principal 
merchants there, but, having suffered from a bad commercial crisis 
some ten years ago, he abandoned his former pursuits for trading and 
hunting in the interior, where he lived on intimate terms with the 
natives, and had the best opportunities of studying them 
thoroughly. On recovering from an attack of fever, he returned to 
Glasgow in 1873, and some months after died there from disease of 
the lungs. Various scattered articles from his pen in the Zimes 
and other journals, English and colonial, are now republished, and 
furnish a valuable and interesting handbook to the country of the 
Zulus and Amatengos. 

The Autobiography of Anne Lady Halkett t, which in a frag- 
mentary form has just been published by the Camden Society, 
affords some interesting glimpses of the society of the period. oe 
Halkett was the daughter of Thomas Murray, tutor and afterwards 
secretary to Prince Charles (Charles I.), and is knownas the author 
of various devotional meditations. Her life was passed partly in 
England and partly in Scotland, and she gives a very naive account 
of her family relations, and the competition of her different suitors, 
of whom Sir James Halkett was finally successful. 

Mr. Jarvis, on a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, discovered, among 
other curiosities, a so-called “‘ Phusee-Glyptic Museum,” § kept by 
Henry Jones, an old shoemaker, in a shed at the “ Bull Inn.” Mr. 
Jones explains the meaning of the title which he has bestowed on 
his exhibition by saying that it is “ three natur’ and one part 
art,” and it ~ 4 that its contents consist of figures of men and 
animals formed out of roots of trees, gnarled wood, or oddly sha 
stones, carved or otherwise touched up to suit the purpose. 4 
Jones is a self-taught artist, and shows some quaint cocun in his 
works, judging from the specimens here pictured. He is also a 
poet, but of the Close type. The “ Phusee-Glyptic Museum ” may 
possibly be worth a visit if only for the sake of seeing its eccentric 
owner ; but Mr. Jarvis’s book is, both in its style and its subject, 
decidedly absurd. 

Glengarriff, at the upper end of Bantry Bay, was, it seems, 
discovered some thirty years ago by Thackeray, who celebrated its 
beauty in his Irish Sketch Book ; and, if the pictures in the hand- 
book || now before us are to be trusted, his enthusiasm was justified. 
We are not sure, however, that Thackeray, who was charmed with 
the “pretty inn” at Glengarriff, would approve the proposed 
“ central hotel,” where grim waiters in white ties will, we fear, 
supplant the Peggy of other days. 


* Chiswick House and Grounds: Photographic Views. By W. Bedford. 
Marion & Co. 


t sua Zulusand Amatongos. By the late David Leslie. Edited b 
= — -H. Drummond. Second Edition. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
ug: 


t The Autobi of Anne Lady Halkett. 
Nichols. Printed for the Camden Society. 
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HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Ge Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BANK OF SCOTLAN D. 


(CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1695.) 


Secretaries. 


CAPIFAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
BESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


London Offee-43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 

The Bank open Current Accounts and receive Deposits at Interest ; 
issue Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, available in all parts of the 
World; undertake the Custody of Securities belonging to Customers, 
the Collection of Dividends, the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, &c., and 
transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 

THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 


Orricp—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brascugs in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurruchee, Ayre, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong 
Accounts are the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
allo the Credit Balance does not fall beluw £100, 


recerved the following terms, viz. 
5 per cent. per ana., subject months’ Notice 
#. periods vo 12 Notice of Withdrawals 
Billsissued at the current exehange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank, free of 
and Appreved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
in British Securities, in East Indie Stock and 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EPMISTON & SO SON (from 5 Charing Cross); Sele Manu- 


the 12 og. POCKET SIPHONIA, priee from 42s. 
LEGGINGS, from 10s. 6d. per pair. 

WATEBPBOOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the Clergy, from 25s. 

LADIES’ SIPHONIA aad TWEED CLO4KS, 
FISHING STOCKINGS and BROGUES. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS. 
ARB and POCKET BATHS for Travelling. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
4 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON (pgosite the Haymarket). 


K i848 4 W's ‘ EY. 


Brandy. Notethe Red 
Wholesale Depot, 30 GREAT Ti OXFORD STREET, W. 


OUR ¢ CELEBRATED. SCOTCH OH WHISKRY i is  Gstinguished 


eas! of stimulants. Price. deliv ben in Londpn, 4 bes per deven, 
i 0 dozens sand eases included. In bulk. in Edin rgh, 188. 
per gallon. at Bank of Scotland. Lothbury. References or cash required with first orders. 
UGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 96 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLE Ss, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Leg Condiments, so long and tuvourably distinguished 
by their Name, to remind i ie Pubiic that every article prepared by 
as Unaaulterated.—92 ore Séreet, Cave 
Portman quare)-and 1s Trinity St et, Londen. S.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE.— Caution.— The Admirers of this 


rated Sauce are particularly requested to obsérve that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LA LAZ BY& SON, the Labelusediso many years, si; gned*‘ * Blizabeth Lazenby.” 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


m is guaran’ 
ndish Square (nse 6 Edwards Street, 


E A & ER RI 8’ SA U O.E, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. bearing their Signature, * LEA & PERRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE aftes this, Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, |.ondon ; and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail, by Dealers in ces throughout the World. * November 1874, 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESTIA.— 


edy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOU and TNpices TION. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172 New Bond Street, London. And of all Chemists. 


OA RA DS © 0 0 A. 

“ 4 most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaL. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. J. 3. FP RY& SONS. 


Bw DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. See Name on Label. Highly recommended by the Motte cal Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WENB, at 38.. 58.. 9s ; LOZENGES, 2s. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBU 23., 38. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d.; and BOWL DER. in loz. Bottles, at 5s. each. —By all Chemists, and t ¢ Manufac- 
turers, T. ‘MOR SON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


D*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 


chemi, High Steset. Buxton : “ Many cures of Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs. and Colds 
me under my notice. No other medicine eures so quickly, safely, or pleasautly.”. 
all at 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. and Ils, per Box. 


\ 7JORMS im a TOY TERRIER.—EXTRAORDINARY 
CURE.—* Dingwall, April 17, 1878.I gave one quarter ofa NALDIRE’S POWDER 
to my little terrier, and in ten minutes she emitted an immense quautity of worms. This was 
about three weeks ago, and I have seen no symptoms of worms since, and the dog is now quite 
healthy and lively. (Signed) C. J. Munro.” 
NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold by all Chemists, price 2s., 3s. 6d. and 5s. per Packet; also 
by Barciay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDEES SELEOT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY. Postage free. 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. Postage free. 
UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A Edition of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS. in Ornamental Bindim: 
room Tables and Bizthdas: 


adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, and for Wedding and 
M UDIE’S. SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Book Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be o 
with the kh cast possible ie delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from al! Booksellers in connexion with the Li brary 
Mudie’s3elect Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Vilice. 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
One Guiges to amount, to the supply. vequized. Ah 

of New is 
a, ac Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books ‘oikred for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


also be had free on application. 
, CHU ODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 4 Street.near the Poly techpic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B. F. Stevens, 
= Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London. The Annual Subseription, including Postage, i 
1 Ms. td, or $7°S8, Gold, ay <, be remitted direct, or paid to the New York Agents 
B. Stevens, Messrs. TRvixe & WILLEY, 344 Pine Street, New York. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY BEVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, via.: 
Je. 83,91, 255, 256, and 301 (clean copies)—at the Ottice, 33 Southampton Street, 


NE HUNDRED POUND DS for CHATTERBOX PRIZE 
STORIES. aoane Erpariotn rs of CHA TERBOX offer PRIZES of £59, £30, and £20, for 
the three most suitab! TORIES for IX. Particulars will be toa 
one sending a aaa and addressed envelope to the Editors, care see 
STRANGEWAYS, 23 Castle Street. Leicester Square, London, CHATT Xx, id. Weekly 
Monthly Parts, 3d. ; Yearly Volume, 9. 
“London : Ww. W. GaRDxER, 2 Paternoster Buildings. 


WANTED, ESSAYS for a High-class Journal, on Social, 
Mops be or Critical. Apply, stating 


Now ready, New Edition for 1876, royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 
Des PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1876 
on eee Youn. containing all the NEW MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, the 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave , end all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
Next week will be published, 2s. 


THE ORGANIZATION and TACTICS of the CAVALRY 
DIVISION. By Major-Geveral BEavcuAmp WALKSR, C.B., Military Atteché, Berlin. 


BOARDING-OUT of ‘PAUPER CHILDREN in 
By Joun Seeretary to the Poor Law 


WILLIAM BLACK & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready. fep. avo. as. 
"THE SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By J. Luwesten M.A,, Author of Philoctetes, a Metrical Drama. 
London : eae ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


w ready, fop, 8ve. 98, 


(THE KING'S SACRIFICE; and other Poems. 


London: ELDER, & 15 Waterloo Place. 
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The Saturday Review. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Five Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from 


the Foundation of the to the Fall of Augustulus, s.c. 753— 
A.D. 476. By the Very Rev. C. ‘a. D.D. Dean of Ely. 


“* We cordially recommend his book.” 

Guardian, 
“A more and interesting 
of Rome in a condensed form 

has not hitherto appeared.” 
English Churchman. 

“ The arrangement tis lucid, the style 
and ion are simple and perspicu- 


ous; while from beginning to end the 
historical continuity of the — is 


the temporary extinction of the Western 
Empire by Odoacer, at once 80 trust- 
worthy and so interesting.” —Globe. 


* A good book in the highest sense of 
the word ; that is to say, every part of 
the subject has “ane and pro- 

portionate attention. 


“The narrative is always fresh and 
animated ; and the reader is struck with 
the Im m that in all these 700 
pages spirit of the author never 

flags, and that there is not a wasted 
paragrap .”’—School Board Chronicle. 
best school history of Rome 


of all who are Saneeentet in the diffu- 
sion of liberal education.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE REV. G. W. COX’S NEW HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Now ready, “pe with Dean Merivale’s General _History of Rome, in 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with 11 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from 


the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. we 
Rey. Georee W. Cox, M.A. Author of “ The Aryan Mythology,” &c. 


“We envy those schoolboys and un- 
dergraduates who will make their first’ 
acquaintance with Greek history thro’ 

Mr. Cox’s admirable volume. It ought 

to supersede all the popular Histories of 

Greece which have gone before it.” 
The Hour. 

“* The appearance of this work is an 
event of some importance in the 
of educational books. When a man pro- 
—- to — a History of Greece, even 

l history, he proposes a great 


matter........The book is worthy, in 
every way, of the author's re 


and valuable boo! 
Times. 
“ Mr. Cox's history has many claims 
on our attention. Its style is extremely 
spirited, and often highly eloquent and 
ei ; and it is the only Greek 
istory in our language written in a 
style to attract and impress the young 
n and memory.” 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


In course of publication, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 


HE LONDON SERIES of 


FRENCH CLASSICS, 


by Cu. Cane. LL.B. = Ltonce STIRVENARD. 
Plays are in the Division of the Drama in this Series :— 


OORNEILLE’S CLD, now ready. 


VOLTAIRE’S ZAIRE, on the 


17th instant, 


LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE, reaty. 
To be followed by oe See and Horace, ALFRED DE ViGNy’s Chat- 
other Selections 


terton (all three now in the press), and 


of the best French Literature, 


from the Sixteenth Century to the Present Time. 
London, Lonemans & Go. 


Just published, in Svo. price One Shilling, 
O* the BEST and FAIREST MODE of RAISING the 
By Professor A. CresTapoRo, of the Univ. of Turin, 
the Manchester Public Free Libraries. 


London, Lowemans & Co, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


[THE EASTWARD POSITION UNSCRIPTURAL and NOT 
PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC ; — pry a Reply to the Rev. M. Shaw’s 


Letter on the Position of the 


t at the Holy Communion. By Joun 


Harrison, D.D. Vicar of Fenwick ; Author of “‘ Whose are the Fathers?” &c, 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


» Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


Rus of LATIN SYNTAX, for the use of Schools (on the 
lan as Rev. Dr. Varrar’s Greek Grammar Rules). By HENRY 


MusGRAVE 


A. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


Lendon, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, Part I. in small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
NTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, Junior 
‘Cotrrse, with an English Vocabalary ef Idioms and Difficulties, ” ‘eaited by 
C. CASSAL, LL.D. and T. Karcuer, LL.B.—Part II. Senior Course (completion), in 
By the samte Authors, Part price 3s. 64. 
The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION from ENG- 
. (completion 


the press, 


LISH into FRENCH,.+Part 


), in the press. 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. priee 5s. cloth, 
the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 
of the Fundamental Axioms of the School of ‘Molen 


applied to the 


JAMES 


Philology, more especially as English. Prize Essay, by 
CRESSWELL CLOUGH, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; Member of 4 


English Dialect Society ; 
Liverpool College. 


Assistant at Huddersfield College; late 


late Modern Master 


London, LONGMANS- & Co. 


"THE Second Edition of FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
for February is oow ready. 


Royal Bengal 
The Truth about the Bastille. 
The Illyrians, Past and Present. 
Erasmos.—Parr Ii. 
Natal Fraits and 
The Story of a Limestone Cave 
An Autumn in W. Finistére. 


festern France.—No. III. 
Our Public Schools and Public Schoolmasters. By the Right 
Hon. E, H. KNaTCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
‘The Proposed Byron Memorial. 
‘The Mobilisation of the Army. 
London, Loyemays & Co. 


Just published, demy 8vo. sewed, 4s. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1876. 


THE 


CONTENTS : 
THE HERZEGOVINIAN QUESTION. By Ax Eminent AUTHORITY IX BERLIN. 
THE & COMFIICT OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Rev. E. A. WasHBURH, 


UNGER’ By P. G. 
DANTE AND BEATRICE. By Cuagues 
RETROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION. By Hon. F. WHaRtoy, LL.D., Boston, Muss. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. By Professor J. W. Dawson, LL.D., Montreal. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MURDER. By Baron F. von HoLTamypoar. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 

London: Tattayer & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR IN 


(THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE. Eaied by the Rev. 
C. Vorery,B.A. Monthly, 2s. 
CONTENTS : 

1. INTRODUCTORY. By the Eprros. 

2. THE FUTURE OF ASIA. By Profesor F. W. Newman. 

3. THOUGHTS ON STRIKES AND TRADES UNIONS. By the Rev. BROOKE 

MBERT, Vicar of ‘Tamworth. 

4. HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS—CHELTENHAM. 

5. THE AGRICULTURAL RIP VAN WINKLE. By W. E. Bear. 

6. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. (Founded on Fact.) By Ascorr R. Hors. 

7. THE FRIMUTIV E STATE oF MAN, AS EVIDENCED CHIEFLY BY PRE- 


‘ORIC REMAINS EUROPE. By CLopp, F.R.A.S. 
8. RELIGION. By the Eptror. 
London: Samvrn Deacon & Co., 150 1 Street, F.C, From whom the Rates 
Advertisements can be ascertained, to whom all should be gtven. > 


TN TERIOR of TOWN HALL, ROOMDALE.. —See THE 
BUILDER of this Week for View—also View of Ware! a ee] 
House—Prevention of Railway Accidents—Venus of Mile Fresh ‘inds 
the Basis of Design, &c. 4d. ; 
4% Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 
New Edition, imp. 16m. Illustrated, cloth, 


(THE BOYS’ HOLIDAY BOOK. By the E. 

Contai aga hay Instructions how to play all kinds of Games, whether in the fields, 
the woods, the rivers, the Chemie. Pictogren. within doors, or at the fireside ; ee Scientitic 
Amusements, Chemistry Legerdemain, E Charades, 


& Co., Pancras Lane, Tane, 
Now ready, cloth, 6s. 


(THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE and the OOMPETITIVE 


with a List of and x BA, 
London : R. W. Street. 

Rect, SOHUOL.—Remarks and J J of Vice-Chancellor 


wis I in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HayMay. 
of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by 8. 
‘aaa H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And all 
New Edition, 1s. 


SEARCH for a PUBLISHER. Contains Fvblishing 
Specimens of Type and much invateable Information 


London: Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Jast pablished, fep. Svo. sewed, Is. 


ITANIA eum DOMINICA PRECIS FORMULA et 
APOSTOLORUM SYMBOLO, in Metrum Grecum Iambicum. Reddita a Revde. 
A. GULMO. CHATFIELD, M.A., M Marciaie Vicario. 
Oxonii et Londini: apud Jac. PARKER ET SOCIOS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MAERCHEN : a Selection from Hauff’s Fairy 
Tales. The German Text, with a Vocabulary in Footnotes. By A. Hoark, B.A 
WILLIAMS mL “4 pale Street, Covent Garden, London ; 


ow ready, 28.; by post, 2s. 
(THE BLACK PAMPHLET. of CALCUTTA. English 


Ripewar, Piwcadilly. _And all Booksellers. 


| jETTER from the HONORARY SHEORETARY to the 
SUBSCRIBERS : in July last. 
Rrpeway, lev W. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


et LECTURES on the CITY of ANCIENT ROME 


By the Rev. Henny 


MACCOLL'S LAWLESSNESS, _SACERDOTALISM, 


RITUALISM. Preface to Third 
Edition, Is. 


Edition, separately, 3s. 6d.; 


ition; and his conel 
Poa his furt! 


ioh, on severa! 
er investigati ons are rendered and ond still. 


y possi prove 
ves % without a 


total about seven 


Mr. MacColl produces eviden’ to us quite final.” —Spectator. 
“ The chief ¢ in his language, and the 
ly excessively strong. has therefore found 


langunge was 
ntain’ 
y jn mat 


stand 


Guardian, 


J.T. Haves, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Will shortly be ready, 


‘THE CHURCH in 


in BALDWIN'S GARDENS; being a 


History of the Church of St. Alban"s, Holborn. 
J.T. Hares, Place, Eston Henrietta Strect, Covent Gerden. 


Just pwbbished, 113th 
"THE MORISONIANA or FAMILY A ADVISER, By 


Published by the Bririsu Euston Road, London. 
Aad may be had of ali Beokecllers. 


London : BURNS & 


CONSUMPTION and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 
POPHOSPHITES. With Reports by Thirty Seer dierent Physicians of Two 
Inhalants. 


ment of 
Str By JOHN M. 


outa Dec deserves ell ef Kind” 


.”__ Practit 
factory conclusion if the points in dispute not been obscured by mt te jealousy.” 


Daily Telegra; 
Here practical discoveries, one by which eonsumpti not 
&e.) ca’ subdued 
Donato world. A great benefaction to the 
London : & Co. 


REVELATIONS | of QUACKS end. QUAGKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Cisoular 


Lenden: BAnsthue & Co., King William Street, Strand, 


English language going over the whole | that has yet appeared. The snmmary : : 
= from the foundation of Rome to | is complete, and entitles the author to | | ee : 
| 
Bngtish Churchman, 
= 
Now ready, 64. 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. te late of the 
Coldstream G 2 vols, 21s. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppaM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1876. Under the especial Patron: of HER MAJESTY, Corrected by 
the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Forty-fifth Edition, 
1 vol. with the Arms engraved, bound, 31s. 6d. 


insure not ty but complete we note i gi 

birth to the female members of titled families ‘point which must render the volume all 
men of business, and of the ladies. We 
‘corrected down to the latest date; for instance, the 
of Lord Amber! is duly recorded, and no less to the four 
newly created Peers, who appear at 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” 3 vols. 


Or who his spoil of beaut wee forbid ? 
O none, unless this miracle have mi; nt, 
in black ink my love may walt bright."_SHAKSPEARE. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Banks, Author of God’s Providence House.” 3 


EDITH 


VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Granam 


BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
“ A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and spirit.”"—Court Journal. 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 
PAUSANIAS the SPARTAN: an Unfinished Historical 
Romance. By the Author of “ My ee “The Parisians,” &c. Edited, 
with a Preface, by his Son, Ropert, Lord Lytrox. Crown 8vo. erate 6d. 
“ The fragment of ‘ Pausanias the Spartan’ here preserved is of real fateteda interest and 
congrat present Lord Lytton and his co-editor, Dr. B. H 
romance, all incomplete though it be, in 
“me a ay “showing how wide was the field which Lord Lytton cultivated, and in 
what manner he worked.”"—Scotsman. 
LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS.—KNEBWORTH EDITION. 


THE NOVELS and ROMANCES of the late LORD LYTTON. 
27 vols. brown cloth, £4 14s. 6d.; half roan, gilt edges, £5 5s.; half calf or 
half morocco, £10. 

This New Edition is printed, crown 8vo. size, from new type, each volume 
—e about 400 pages, and is the only Complete Uniform Edition ever 


NEW EDITION OF CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


JACK HINTON. By Cuartes Lever. Crown 8vo. with 
6 Steel Plates, cloth, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. The Second Volume of a New 
Edition of Charles Lever’s Noveis, entitled the ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer Edition.” 
To be published in Monthly Volumes. Prospectuses and Specimen Pages of 
the New Edition will be sent gratis on application. 

Also, uniform in size and price, 


HARRY LORREQUER. Being the First Volume of the Series. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. ; by post, 4s. 
1, THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. Edited, with 


Biographical Introduction and Notes by CHARLES KENT, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With a Portrait and Facsimiles. 


2. HISTORY of ENGLAND from the EARLIEST TIMES. 
By the Rev. James WHITE. 


8. ESSAYS. By Sypney Sara. inted from the “ Edin- 
Review."} 


NEW WORK ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 
DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the NINETEENTH 
Ropert ROvTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S., Assistant-Examiner in 
atural Philosophy to the University of London, and J. H. 
PEPPER (late) Yr: the Polytechnic. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Yow ready. 
“ A really valuable contribution to popular science.” —Saturday Review. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual of Amusements, 
Exercises, Studies, and Pursuits. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch 4 
Sunbeam.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 300 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

“ In all respects worthy of being presented to the young ladies of England.” —A thenceum. 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

A MANUAL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, suited to Families 

FRow from £150 to £1,500 a year. Entirely rewritten by J. H. Watsu, 
.B.C.S Meal 8vo. pp. 776, with Illustrations and 16 pages of Coloured 


THE BOOK FOR SPELLING BEES. 


SPELLING BEES: How to Conduct Them. With a List of 
Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, 1s. ; strongly bo 4 ae 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


und in French morocco, 2s, 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By Jonn WittiaM Draper, M.D. LL.D. 
Cheap Edition, Revised, 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 


RELIQUES of EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


By Bishop Percy. Reprinted from the Edition of 1765. Edited by J. V. 
PRICHARD, 2 vols, 7s. 


THE BETROTHED (I PROMESSI SPOSI). 


By ALESSANDRO Manzoni. The only complete Translation in English of the 
wasle Work. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


POMPEII; its History, Buildings, and Anti- 


quities : an Account of the Destruction of the City; with a full Description 
of the Remains and of the Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for 
Visitors. Edited by THomas H. Dyer, LL.D. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, and brought down to 1874, post 8vo. illustrated with nearly 300 
Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION tothe OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Frrepricu BLEEK. Edited by JonaANN BLEEK and ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN. 
Translated from the German by G. H. VENABLES, under the supervision of 
the Rev. E. VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 2 vols. 10s. 


THE THEATRE of the GREEKS. 


By th the 
late J. W. Donatpson, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Camb: 
8vo. 5s. 


GOETHE’S POEMS and BALLADS. Trans- 


lated from the German by EpGar A. BowrinG, C.B. Second Edition, Revised, 
be ——, the first time, the Poem of “ Hermann und Dorothea.” 
‘ost Svo. 3s. 


SCHILLER’S STHETICAL ESSAYS. 


ee also his ‘‘ Philosophical Letters” and “ The Essay on the Con- 
nexion between the Animal and Spiritual Nature in Man.” Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection from 


the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times ; with 
Notes, Observations, a Biographical Notices, and an Introduction. 
By the Rev. Henry Pair Dopp, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a Sevplenens of Epigrams, 
chiefly of an amusing Character, post 8vo. 700 pp. 6s. 


BRITISH COSTUME: a Complete History 


of the Dress of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. By J. R. PLancu&, 
Somerset Herald. Third Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS and 


DECORATIVE STONES. By C. W. Kine, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
» Cambridge, Author of “ Antique Gems,” &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. 


By C. W. Kine, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


INTERESTING FACSIMILE REPRINT. 


Crown 8vo. antique binding or paper boards, 6s.; antique morocco, 21s, 
Large Paper copies, Roxburgh binding, 21s; antique 
morocco, £2 10s. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER; 


Or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. 
By IZAAC WALTON. 


This Reprint of the First Edition, published in 1653, is in every respect an 
exact Facsimile. It is printed on paper similar to that of the Original, the quaint 
Title-page, the very clever drawings of Fish, and the antique Head-pieces and Tail- 
pieces being faithfully reproduced. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


COMIC MILITARY SKETCHES, A to Z; 


being Twenty-six Notes on a Soldier's Trumpet. By Surgeon-Major SCANLAN. 
Small folio, with 27 beautifully Coloured Plates, cloth, 15s, 
“ The cartoo’ lendidly dra id the col is ted wi 
“ Some of his fancy posteaits, indeed, exhibit a degree of artistic skill unusual i in yh 
and are ina — of pleasant and genuine humour.” —Times. 
“ One of the very highest class of caricatures. Its fi in -_ 
‘elegra; 


HATCHARDS, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LOUISA, QUEEN of PRUSSIA ; ‘her Life 

With Sketch of Prussian History. By E. H. Author of 

“ Queen Bertha,” &c. Cheapand Corrected Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s, 

“From its fine ‘domestic tone one the nobility of its subject, it book sould be to become a common 
family schoolbook in our country. No better present or prizebook be named.” 


Review. 
“ Young and old may read it with equal profit and plessure."—Literery 


HATCHARDS, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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February 12, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


STRAHAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Vol. I. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


THE SELF-MADE MAN: 
An Autobiography. 
By K. F. VON KLODEN. 
Edited, with a Sketch of his After Life, by MAX JAHN. 
Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. 


‘The Saturday Review, 0 recent noties of the Gorman of thie work, thus epeske of 
this au argand grape narrative. in and simplicity 
ft reminds ‘us of Mr. Suniles Life of Stephenson,’ with the of autobiography super. 


*,* Vol. I1., completing the Work, will be published shortly. 


Demy 8vo. with 7 Maps and 123 Illustrations, cloth, 20s. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY: 


Its Rise and Progress. A Narrative of 
Modern Enterprise. 


By FREDERICK 8. WILLIAMS. 


Tenth Thousand, small Svo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P 
Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” 


Demy vo. stiff wrapper, 2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND RITUALISM. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P 


Small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
A Course of Sermons preached in the Temple Church. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Master of the Temple. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


POEMS. 


By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 


hi among the finest mi: 
wi 


bly would, have been 


Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE WISE WOMAN. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


MODERN MATERIALISM. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
For FEBRUARY, 


Contains the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU’S Reply to Professor TYNDALL, 


“If we are not Tyndall will find that Mr. Martineau had 
thas he himself bad of the intellectual coved 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eighth Edition, post 8vo, with 250 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By Wirt 


KirKes, M.D. edited by W. Morrant BAKER, 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE ST. JAMES’S LECTURES. 


Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE: Six Lectures 
delivered in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on the following Subjects. With 
a Preface. By Rev. J. E. Kemps, M.A., Rector. 
CONTENTS : 
THE “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.” fF. W. Farrar, D.D., Head-Master of 
Marlborough. 
THE i ll OF BLAISE PASCAL. R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., Dean of St. 
aul. 
ST. FRANCIS OF SALES’ “ DEVOUT LIFE.” E. M. Goursury, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. 
a Aa “ THE SAINTS’ REST.” R. C. Truncu, D.D., Archbishop of 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S “CONFESSIONS.” W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S “ HOLY LIVING AND DYING.” W. G. Humpnry, 
B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 


“ We must heartily approve the enterprisn of the Rector of St. James's, which has resulted 
appearance of this volume. It is to be that the circulation of it may be opens 


the a; 
to enable Mr. Kempe to follow L} another and similar series in the coming a. This is 
healthful food for the denizen: ape West-end (and elsewhere for the matter of that), and it 


will be well for their spirit to them with of it.” 
wi r spiritual pastors to provide plenty i 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Next week, crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, the Mareb and Tac- 


Kazzee. By Lieut. the Earl of Mayo. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MISS CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, (uniform with “ Mrs. Somerville’s Memoirs” ), 
with Portraits, 12s. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of CAROLINE 
HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William and Aunt of Sir John Herschel. By 
Mrs. JOHN HERSCHEL. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MUIRHEAD. 


THE VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN LE 


of Vire. Translated and Edited by James PaTrick 
HEAD, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


FORTY YEARS’ EPISCOPATE. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. with Portrait. 
LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D., 


of Winchester of the ong Order of the Carer 
g an Episcopate of Forty Years. By GrorGz HENRY SUMNER, M.A.. 
Honorary Canon of Winchester and Rector of Old Alresford. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CAPTAIN MORESBY’S JOURNAL. 


Just ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 
NEW GUINEA and POLYNESIA: Discoveries and 


Surveys in New Guinea and the d’Entrecasteaux Islands. A Cruise in = 
nesia and Visits to the Pearl Shelling Stations in Torres Straits of 
“ Basilisk.” By Captain Moressy, R.N. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HERZEGOVINA AND BOSNIA. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with Map, 5s. 
THE SLAVONIC PROVINCES, SOUTH of the 


DANUBE : and, Prewent in the 
Ottoman Porte. ILLIAM FORSYTH, Author Cases 
= Opinions on Constitutional Law,” » late Fellow of Trinity College, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Nearly ready, royal 8vo. with Portrait and other Engravings. 
A LIFE of MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI, 


Sculptor, elie, and Architect ; including inedited Documents from the 
Buonarroti rehives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first 
time published. By CHaRLEs HzatH WILSON 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 12, 1876. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 


GYPT and the SUEZ CANAL.—In the 


New Edition of the STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK the Section “ EGYPT” 
has been entirely re-written and otherwise improved. It now gives in- 
formation the forthcoming debate on 
the question of the purchase of the Khedive’s Shares, 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER OFFICIAL 
RETURNS. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1876: 
a Statistical and Historical Annnal of the States of the Civilized World. 
A Handbook for Politicians and Merchants. By F. Mantrx. Crown 
Bv0. 108, 6d. [Next week. 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES, 


from the Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. JOHN BURGOYNE. 
By E. B. Dz Foxsianque. Oomprising Original Letters from Lord Chat- 
ham, Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Washington, and other 

Statesmen. 8Svo. with Portrait, Ulustrations, and Maps, lés, [This day. 


FLCCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of IRE- 

LAND, from the Barliest Period to the Present Time. By W. D. Kitiey, 
D.D., President of Assembly’s College, Belfast, and Professor of 

tical History. [This day. 


The SECOND VOLUME, 1766-1776, of the 


LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHEL- 


BURNE, afterwards First MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts 


from his By Lord IND FITZMAURICE. 
(Vol. I. 1737—1766.) 8vo. 12s. (This day. 
The ATHENZUM, reviewing the Volume says: “ This is a 


f° are gems, and 
epigrams which will dwell in the memory abound.” 


THE ATTIC ORATORS, Antiphon 
to Isaeos. By R. C. Japp, M.A., Public Orator im the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. (nests 


TWO DISSERTATIONS: 
MONOTENHS in II. On the “Constan- 

tan” Creed and other Creeds of the Fourth Century. By 

J. A. Hort, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


‘THE GOSPELS in the SECOND CEN- 


TURY: an of the Critical Part of Work entitled “ Super- 
patural Religion.”  SaNDAY, M.A.. w of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6. 


GERMONS in the COLLEGE 


CHAPEL, CHEL' the First Year of his Office, 1875. By 
the Rev. Hersert KysastTon, M.A., Principal of the . Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. (mmediately. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL.— 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 


«The Curate in Charge’ one of the 
recent efforts, if we couple suck an expression as effort 


MISS_C. M. YONGE’S NEW NOVEL.— 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES: a Faded Photograph. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 12s. 


“ The story is admirably told and extremely .”—Standard. 
“It is beth clever and original, and will please all Older readers 
will perhaps be most pleased with a certain calm beauty of style and perfect 
finish of description, which to ourselves has been extremely charming ; 
incident and originality.”—Literary Churchman. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS, 
Béited by JOHN 


Peo, 
PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. 18mo. ls, (This day. 


(THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Translated 


into English by A. J. Cuuncu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. With 
Notes and Maps, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOS- 


SEANS and to PHTILEMON. A revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by J. B. Licgutroor, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. Second 
price 12s, ( This day. 


MACMILLAN & COQ, LONDON. 


N 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated 125 Wood 
low ready. aed by end 


PHUSIOAL, GROGRAPHY; he Glas sod 


DULAU & Co., 37 Soho Square, London. - 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GaALiEnca 


(the “Times” Correspondent), Antbhor of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
TIMES, Ni ber 11, 1875 : ** Mr. Gallenga’s new*volumes on Italy will be welcome to those 
who care for an unpred a account of the prospects and present condition of the country. 
teres! umes. 
SPECTATOR, November 20, 1875: “The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with 
vivid sketches of places and persons.” 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 
and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 

North of Albania. By James CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 


pe 
has all the charm of a well-written romance.” — Public 

“ The attention that has been so recently directed to Herzegovina gives a peculiar interest 
to Captain Creagh’s vee narrative and adventurous journey, ani two volumes will 

ved asa welcome addition to modern books of travel."’. 

“ May be safely recommended.” — World. 

“ His volume will be we! "A thenceum. 

“ Lively, very , and decidedly readable." —Scotsman. 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of 


an Eventful Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON ; or, London in the 


Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGar Pemperron, Author of “ Under 
Pressure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By Jonny Furtey. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


|THE EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: a 


Drama in Two Parts. Translated from the Norwegian of HENRIK IBSEN, 
by CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8ve. 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THB POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 


"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By Frank Lee Bexepict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day, 
“ A new and powerful novelist has arisen.”"— Spectator. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


Emoart, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,’ “Some of Our Girls,” 
“ Meg,” &ec. 3 vols, 31s. 6d, 
ran 0 author's pre efforts......... Deserves 
described as a really well-written ‘and thoroughly readable book." —Seateman. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 


GrorGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 21s, 


LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By Partie MassIncER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


[This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN VOLUME. 


A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Anntz GasKELt. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


|}ONE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Warr. 


Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By 


“ Saprva.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CINDERELLA: a New Version of an Old 


Story. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SKETCHES. From the German of Erisk Poiko. (Dedicated, with permis- 
sion, to Sir Julius Benedict.) Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: a Novel. 


By J. F. NicHoLts. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. By Mrs. Henry 


LYTTELTON RoceErs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CORALIA: a Plaint of Futurity. By the 
Author of “ Pyrna.” Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazarp, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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i volume of extraordinary interest and value. ‘One of the suppressed c 
| racters of English History’ is restored to us, and we marvel only that 
| Shelburne’s autobiography should have waited to be edited by his = 
" his son, unless, as we hear, its existence was really unknown till last year. 
it Good as it is, to our great wonder, it is better as a book of gossip than as a nnmnnnannnrc 
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} 
* A well digested, ably written work......a mass of useful information, the result of 
“ Our terraqueous g! from quite withthe pages with sin- 
force and clearness ; and from a stand, t qui level wi most recent scien- _— 
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The Saturday Review. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. 


‘By JaMes 2vols.3v0. 


WOMEN of FASHION, from Anne to "Vie. 


toria. By DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. (Shortly. 


LIVES of FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated 


to Miss Tnompsoy). By Miss CLarTos, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. (Shortly. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTEL- 


TON. By THomas Frost, Author of “ ola Showman,” “ Circus Life and Circus 
Celebri britics,” The Life of the Conjurors, (Shortly. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 


LITERARY RE of OLIVER 
Author of Gabriel LLIAM MICHAEL Rosserri and 


Denver.” ited | we F. HUER- 
FER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Memoir and 2 Portraits. 


(Now ready. 
“* The age Bluth,’ indeed, is a prose poem, sad, inexpressibly sad, hopeless and fatal asa 
Greek tragedy.” —standard. 
“Tris to help marvelling at the breadth of observation.” Academy. 
“ Will be read with deep interest.” —Court Journal. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


AT the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. 


=4 L. Fanseos, Author of “An Island Pearl,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,” Grain,” 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “* Joshua Marvel,” and “ Jessie T 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “ Too Much Alone,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “City oak 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 


HIDDEN CHAINS. LORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of * “Prey ofthe Gods,” “Fier Lord and 
Master,” “ Woman against Woman,’ a 3 vols. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wixe- 


FIELD. 3 vols. 


THE OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, 


Author of “ Milky White,” se. 3 vols. 


CROSS LIGHTS ; ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 


THE RED. HOUSE by the RIVER. By 


‘Gronce Doveras, Author of“ Brown as 


IS HE THE MAN? 


“Jilted,” “John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &c. 3 


“Itis easy readin; It has which is well Finally, an 
impression i left ou she mind by “Ws he Pell Mall Gene 


WOOED and MARRIED. 


page SS — of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wee Wifie,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 
vols. 


“ There is plenty of romance ; but it would not be fair to tell our readers wherein that | 
mance consisis, or how it ends; let them-read the book for themselves. We will undertake | 
to promise they will like it." —Standard. 


HALVES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” W: alter’s “ Murphy Master.” “Found &e. Svols.. | 


Dea 
“Seldom, if ever, was so much of pathos, and humour collected within 
same space.” —/all Mail Gazette. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE : a Novel. By 


M. L. J. 3 vols. 


the Author of. | 


“ It is a remarkably good tale ; remarkable for the excellent tone which permetne Nd 


rt 
“We thank M. for'télling us so muéh‘of his Phebe's life in thehomely of Cum- 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP 


JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE LIVES of the CONJURORS. By 


THowas Frost. 1 vol, crown 8vo. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. 


By Tuomas Frost. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
and the OLD 


THE OLD SHOWMAN 


LONDON FAIRS. By Tomas Frost. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, 


ineludi ORIGIN of SIGNS, and Sea CONNECTED wit! 
TAVERNS¢ COFFEE-HOUSES, cies, &c. Edited by Caries with 
crown 8vo. with many quaint t Illustrations. 


CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the French 


Reformation. By the Author of “Homeless and Friendless,” &c. 1 vol. with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE: a Rural 


i time of the Dutch School. By the Author of “Far from the Madding — 
ir of Blue Eyes,” &c. 1 vol. profusely Illustrated. 


A HUNT CUP. By War Brapwoon, Author 


of “O. V. I1.,” “ Ensemble,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. profusely Illustrated. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. 


By MAXWELL J@RDAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


“HENRY S, KING & 00'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
LIFE OF THE REV. R. 8. HAWKER. 


THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir 


of the late Rev. R. S. Hawker. By the Rev. 8. Banwe-Govutp, M.A, 1 vol. 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and 


CONTEMPORARIES, With Portraits ‘and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of 
Godwin and his Wife. By C. Kuean Pau. 
Mr. Paul may securely count upon all the applause that ettends first-rate 
Hee shines asthe ecoomplished ie emen—e ligent 
and compendious........ Mr. Paul ‘tras acco reat task with crits 
thoroughness, and his name will be indissol inbly 00 connanted with that of the subject of 
beastifully printed. and adorned with photographs from noble. portraits of Godwin 
Mary Wol ft by Ni ‘and Opie, the property of Bir Perey Shelley.” A 


THE GENIUS of CHRISTIANITY 


UNVEILED. Being never before published. By Gopwry. 
Edited, with a Preface, by KeGanx 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
“Few have thought more cate and directly than William Godwin, or expressed their 


ion with moresimplicity and an) 
dtiberae ho of Godwin deserve be put before the wotld for residing and 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from Authentic 


Sources. By Lady Shetuey. With (ow ‘first printed) an Hesny on 
—aa By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 
ortrait, 53. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of 


CUMBERLAND ; being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly 
as exhibited in the General Orders of his Royal Highness, 1745-1747. By 
ARCHIBALD NEIL CAMPBELL MAOLACHLAR, M.A., Vicar-of Newton Valence, 
Hants, Author of “ Napoleon at Forttainebleau and Elba.” With Memoir of 
. Major- General Sir Neil Campbell, C.B., &c. Post 8vo. with Tllustrations, 
price 15s, 
“Mr. Maclachlan has enriched the book by copious bi 
Staff officers whose names are to be found in the records of mot lef then 
century. The t thrown on the British Army’at 

Times, 13. 


| DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290: 


a Romance. By RoxBURGHE LOTHIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
on the part of any ‘to illustrate and 


a subject, and we find none wanting 


‘otes and 


THE EASTERN MENACE; or, Shadows of 


Coming Events. By Lieut.-Colonel ao Cory, Bengal Staff Corps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ably written book.” Army and Navy Gazette. 
A very clever little book."’.standard. 
Colonel Cory’s singalarly able work as a valuable adifition to the ‘existin: 


welcome 
f know! Central Asiatic politics.” —Globe. 
tion." 


| THE EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, 


Author of “ “ Songs of Two Worlds.” Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


ABOUT MY FATHER’S’ BUSINESS: 


the Sad, and the Sorry. By Tuomas ARcHER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK, and 


CHAPTERS in PRISON HISTORY. By Captain ArrHur GRriFFITHs. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“Few books that have been published ately will have more interest for almost all classes of 
readers than Captain ur Gritliths's ‘Memorials of Millbank.’ ‘Dhe ‘book abounds with 
anecdote. A most valaable work.” Scotsman. 


A new Volume of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


FERMENTATION. By Professor Scmurzen- 


with numerous Illustrations 


FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By Epwarp 


Morse, Ph.D., late Professor of Anatomy Zoo at 
Bowdoin College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“ A comprehensive and useful little 
“ Dr. Morse’s clear and sensible book.” 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. 


By Mons. VAN BENEDEN, Professor of the University of Louvain. Crown 
8vo. with 83 Illustrations, 5s, 


“ There is as mach amusement tobe derived Geum Vem there is 
instruction.” —V and Queries. 


THE HISTORY of CREATION: a Popular 


Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, po a to 
the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor 
The Translation Revised by Ray M.A., F.R.S. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Coloured Plates and Genealogical ‘Drees ‘of ‘the various 
Groups of oer Plants and Animals, 32s. 


“ The excellent histery of 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel of Anglo-Indim 


Society. By Mrs. H.M. Cape. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. THE TRIQUETI MARBLES 


STANFORD’S NEW PHYSICAL SERIES 


THE BRITISH ISLES. Scale. miles to an inch ; size, 50° 


ENGLAND snd WALES. Seale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 50 
inches by 58. Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 


EUROPE. Seale, 8 miles to | inch 58 inches b 
Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 30s. 


The following are in Preparation. 
SCOTLAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 34 inches by 42. 


IRELAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches by 42. 
AMERICA, NORTH. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 50 
inches by 58. 


AMERICA, SOUTH. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 50 
inches by 58. ; 


INDIA.—NEW MAP of INDIA. Being one 
of Stanford's Smaller Series of School Maps, published under the — of 
the Committee of General Literature and Education, appointed by the Society 
and of the National Society. Scale, 

28. 6d. ; on roller, 


This Series includes Sgr ty the EASTERN HEMISPHERE, WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, ASIA, HOLY LAND, NORTH a” OLD TESTA- 
MENT, NEW TESTAMENT, and A! ACTS and EPISTLES 


MAPS of SOUTH AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, and NEW ZEALAND are 


TABLE of BRITISH SEDIMENTARY and 
FOSSILIFERO 


Life-Groups 


New 


[Nearly ready. 


New Editions of the following approved School Books 
have recently been issued. 


ARITHMETIC.—ELEMENTS of ARITH- 
METIC. By AvGUSTUS of Trinity Cambridge ; late 


BOOK-KEEPING.— The PRINCIPLES of 


BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY; in a Series of Easy and Progres- 
Exercises for the Use of Schools, By the late HENry MANLy, for more 


Actuary to the Mutual Life Assurance 
of the Institute of Actuaries. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. clo’ 


CHEMISTRY .—CHEMISTRY for SCHOOLS: 


f Chemistry. By C. HaveHTon 
Assistant-Examiner in Chemistry at the University of London, late 
of Chemistry and Experimental Physics in Universtiy College 

School. Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE (The): its Grammar 
and History; Baggy we hee a Treatise on English Composition, and Sets of 
Exercises for the Assistance of Teachers and Students. By the Rev. Henry 
Lewis, Sixth Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, 


in a Series of Easy Lessons. By the Rev. Henry Lewis, B.A., Principal of 
Culham Training College. Intended for the use of Junior Classes, and as an 
a to the Author’s larger English Grammar. Second Edition, fep. 


Special Educational Catalogues on application, or by post for One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR: 


careful | A Series of Photographs executed by the Misses Davison, 


AND DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The Work a of 117 Photographs, with Descri mounted 
49 sheets of cardboard, half Malt imperial, 2 moe 


CEYLON; a General Description of the 


Island, Historical, bein , Statistical. Containing the most Recent Infor- 
mation, by an OFFICER, late of the Ceylon Rifles. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Map, 28s, [On Monday. 


THE QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village 


Story); and other Poems. By VioLter Fane, Author of “ Denzil Place,” 


Crown 8vo. [On Monday. 


HOUSEHOLD-EDITION DICKENS. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 26 Illus- 


trations by F. A. Fraser, sewed, 1s. 9d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance. By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols, [This day. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Antony 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, each 5s. Third 
Division now ready. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. Wavre-MELviiiz. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16g. 
(Uniform with “ Katerfelto.”) 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “‘ Aunt Margaret’s Troubles,” ‘‘ Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By Georce 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


JOHN FORSTER’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITION OF 
THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


JouN Forster. New Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, , 
ly Edition is uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens’s 
orks.) 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography. By 


Joun Forster. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. By Joan 


ForsrerR. New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 14s. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of WALTER 


SAVAGE LANDOR. New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols, demy 8vo. 
with Portraits and Illustrations. 


Vol. I. The LIFE. By Joun Forster. Demy 8vo. 


Vol. II. GREEKS and ROMANS, and EXAMINATION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE for DEER-STEALING. Demy 8vo. l4s. 


Vol. III. CONVERSATIONS of SOVEREIGNS and STATESMEN, and 
Five Dialogues of Boccaccio and Petrarca. 


Vol. IV. THIRD SERIES of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
(March 1. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY JOHN FORSTER. 


NEW EDITION OF DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, BEING THE THIRD, WITH 
MR. DYCE’S FINAL CORRECTIONS, 


The latest employment of Mr. Dycr’s life was the present revision of 
the Second Edition. 


THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Revised 


by Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. each 8s, 
(Vol. 1X. in February. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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if 
if 
IN THE 
i Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
i the United Kingdom. 
ij This aries, which hes heen seme time in preperation, chows, by 
+ ater, — to the Student at once an intelligible appreciation of the ee 
i y of the several parts of our Earth, in the only way in which such 
' rately worked out for the Maps of the British Isles by G. J. Symons, Esq., 
H Fellow of the Meteorological Society, Author of “ Rainfall,” &c. 
} 
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4 irector of the logical Survey of England and Wales. The 
and Distribution by R. ETHERIDGE, 
b size 27 inches by 40, 
i than Thirty-three Years Principal Writing-Master and Teacher of Book- 
i and Fellow 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Next week, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE 


LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON, 


FROM 1847 TO 1865. 


BY THE 


Hon. EVELYN 


ASHLEY, M.P. 


NEW WORKS. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLIvus RODENBERG. 8vo. 14s, 


“ A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing, by Julius Rodenberg. 
It is a worthy sequel to the various similar publications by which the author has endeavoured 
to make his countrymen know and love England. Literary essays of uncommon merit 
are relieved in these teeming pages by historical sketches and descriptionsof men and scenery. 
The book is so full of valuable matter, and so well written withal, that it iscertain to be an 
interesting addition to English literature.” —Times. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. Henri HavarD, by ANNIE Woop. 8vo. with 10 
Illustrations, 14s, 


“A fresh and charming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in the 
centre of Europe, and has caught, just as it was disappearing, a phase of life highly picturesque, 
and pleasant for the artist’s eye. M. Havard has gone among the sleepy cities of the Zuyder 
Zee with a loving eye. He is a keen and thoughtful observer, and it is apparent on every page 
of his bright, sparkling narrative that he really likes the people and their ancient ways,and the 
consequence is that he inspires his readers with the same feeling.” —Observer. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


FE.ix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 


“ The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those persons who cannot be accused of mistaking 
their vocation when they take to writing their personal memoirs. Many of the Princess’s 
recollections are really valuable as contributions to history, while all her experiences and 
adventures are told so as to make them very agreeable reading.” —Saturday Review. 

“ A copious and interesting narrative of facts.”— World. 

“ A book of a more interesting or entertaining character has seldom come into our hands 
eecccces We have not space to follow this brave and adventurous lady further, but must content 

assuring 


ourselves with referring our readers to her narrative, them that they will find it well 
worth perusal.” —Standard. 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“ We have to thank Dr. Doran for having, in these two handsome volumes, left us all that 
is choice in the way of anecdote, or valuable in the way of information.” — World. 


“ Tt is almost superfluous to do more than announce that a book is by Dr. Doran in order to 
insure its eager welcome in every reading household. Assuredly expectation will not be 
diminished when he treats of so stirring a time and so interesting acity.”—Morning Post. 


“Sir Horace Mann’s letters are delightful reading. They sparkle with anecdote and 
entertaining Court gossip, contain traits of celebrated persons, and from 
beginning to end of the 900 pages to which they extend have hardly a single dull or uninter- 
esting one.”—Standard. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Tuérisz 


YELVERTON, Viscountess AVONMORE, Author of “Teresina Peregrina.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


“ Readers of Teresina’s hooks will not need to be told that these volumes are throughout 
lively and entertaining. Teresina has lied twenty th d miles through the most im- 
portant districts of America, and a glance at her table of contents is alone sufficient to show that 
she has done the country pretty thoroughly. Some people seem destined to meet with romantic 
adventures, and in these Teresina’s tour was rich to abundance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ The vices, follies, good qualities, peculiarities, and habits of Brother Jonathan, as shown in 
town and country, are all freely dashed in by a lady who has seen life in many parts of the 
world and moved in good society, who seems to have seen all that was worth seeing in America, 
north, south, and west.” —Zvening Standard, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE TWO DESTINIES, is now appearing 


in the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?—John Bull. 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey 


Author of * Geoffrey’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Atpany De Fon- 


BLANQUE, Authorof “ A Tangled Skein,” » gman &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


” 
“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 
By R. MounTENry JepPuson, Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident, rich in scenes of military and Indian 
life, with some clever sketches of character, and not devoid of some deeper touches that are 
most artistically introduced. Altogether it may be described as a romance of the kind called 
rattling, written by one who, to a considerable knowledge of the world, unites a fair amount 
of culture.""— World. 

“ Intensely dramatic scences are accomplished in an unusually masterly manner.” 

Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“The chief characteristics of this book are fun of the best kind, spontaneous, and free from 

any taint of coarseness, and of a tenderness which is equally natural and unforced.” 


THE POPULAR IDOL. By Wu 
MacKay. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The Popular Idol’ is so excellent a work that we cannot but wish it the success it 
deserves.” — Vanity Fair. 
“ The constructive ability displayed is so marked that we are tempted to believe the writer 
had all his incidents and characters clearly limned in his mind’s eye before he wrote the 
heading of the first chapter.”—Jrish Times. 


“ An exceedingly interesting and well-written novel.”—Court Circular. 


** The book is very humorous, and there is a stream of irony running through the story which 
is in the best manner."’—Examiner. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 
H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “A Story of a Shower,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 


“A well-told, ingenious, and entertaining story. We heartily recommend these pleasant 
and lively volumes to the attention of all readers.” —Graphic. 
“The whole story is made up with the skill of a practised hand.”—Spectator. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE POPULAR NOVEL, 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, by Hexen B. 
Matuers, is now ready, at all Booksellers’, ator 5 


“It is a clever novel, never dull, and never hangs fire.”—Standard, 
“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,’ there is originality in the tragie 
plot, and an unceasing current of fun, which saves the tragedy from becoming too sombre.” 


Atheneum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW STORY. 


DANIEL DERONDA. Book I. The Spoiled Child. To be 
Completed in Eight Books, published Monthly 


THE ABODE of SNOW: Observations on a Journey through 
the Upper Vallevs of the Himalaya, By AXDREW New end Cheaper Edition, 


NERO: an Historical Play. By W. W. Srory, Author of 
“ Roba di Roma,” &e. Crown 8vo. 


MISS MOLLY. By Bearrice May Burr. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Srannore 
Wonrsizy, M.A. Edited by Rev. E. WORSLEY. Second Edition.enlarged, fep. 8v0. 68. 


‘FABLES in SONG. By Roserr Lord Lyrron. 2 vols. post 


8vo. 153. 


THE POEMS of CATULLUS. Translated into to Ragtich Verse, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. Revised 
and Corrected, crown 8vo. printed on papier vergé, 78.'6d. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of the ESKIMO; with a Sketch 
of their Habits, Relicion, Language, and other Peculiarities. By Dr. Hesry 
formerly Royal [nspector of South Greenland. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
drawn and engraved by Eskimo, 10s. 6d, 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the 
CRIMEA. New Editions of the first Four Volumes, £36s. Vol. V.,the Inkerman 


Volume, 17s. All sold separately. 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. By MaRsHALL, 
Author of “ French Home Life.” 8vo. 1m. 06. 
Forms—Titles Privileges—Alien 


1, Towht, Tit. 


tel 
Laws -Glory. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Close 


of the India Company's Government. A! 
MarsuMay, C.8.1., Author of “The Memoirs oF Major-General 
544, 6s. 


Henry Havelock, Bart.” Crown 8vo. pp. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Extinction of the Last Jacobite Jous Hitt Burro, Historio- 
grapler-Moyal for Scotiand. New and Revised Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo. £3 3s. 


GRAVENILURST ; Thoughts on on Good and Evil, wil, ae. By 


SMITH, ‘Author of 
Price 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; being Practical 


Directions for the Propavation, Culture, and Ai t of Plants in 
Gardener Third 


rrangement 
Baition. By THomson, Editor of “ The 

brought down to the Present Time, crown 8vo. with agravings, 
price 7s éd. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW 
and FLORAL DECOKATIONS. By F. W. Bursipes. Second Edition, 
erown 8vo. with numerou- Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS, 
RHODODENDRONS, and other AMERICAN FLOWERING 2, SHRUBS, with 
useful ints for their Successful Cultivation. By HuGH FRrasER. 


MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. By Henry 
M.D., F.RS.E.., &e.. &c., Professor of Natural History in the 
niversi'y or Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. with 300 


MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and Physiological. 


Rosert Brows, M.A., Ph.D., F .L.S., F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, al 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Biéited 


by the .¥ W. Lucas CoLLmxs, A.M. 20 vols. each 2s. 6d., sold separately ; half bound 
vols. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of JAMES F. FERRIER, Pro- | 


fessor of Moral Phil hy, &c., University of St. Andrews. 3 vols. post 8v0. 34s. 6d. 


HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN | 
in ENGLAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun 
TULLOCH. Second Edi:ion,2 Svo. 288. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in Rt. 


Rosert First, hy! &c., Un a: 
France and Germany. 


| 


B 
wa ‘THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK of EDWARD 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW; with Comparative Views of the 


Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord MACKENZIE, one of the Ju 
the Court of Session = : and. New Edition, being Fo urth, edited AL 
FirzpaTRick, Advocat Un the 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


ons THE EXILE from PARADISE. Translated 


JAMES PARKER & CO PUBLICATIONS. 


A Selection from the REV. JOHN KEBLE’S 


ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, 
in its various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and 
Agriculture. By Joun Bourne, C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 
Woodcats. 4to, 42s. 


CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE 


in its various Applications. By JoHN Bourne,C.E. New Edition, with 89 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 63. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE. 
By J. Bourne, C.E. With 124 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE 


By J. Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to the Author’s Catechism of the Steam 
Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 


GRAPHY. By R. 8S. CuLtey, Memb, Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-Chiet of 
Telegraphs to the Post-Office. Sixth Edition, Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. l/s. 


TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C.E. 
Divisional Engineer, P.O. Telegraphs; and J. SrvewriGuT, M.A. Super- 
intendent (Engineering Department) P.O. Telegraphs. Forming one of the 
Series of Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical, edited by C. W. 
MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING 


and CALICO-PRINTING. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Specimens of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. 42s. 


= 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical; illustrated with more 
than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised, with Alterations and Additions, 
by Wyatt Papworth, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
and additionally illustrated with nearly 600 Wood Engravings. New Edition 
(1876) 8vo. pp. 1,400, price 52s. 6d, 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES. Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors, With 2,100 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences. By _- Watts, F.C.S. assisted by 
eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 7 vols. medium 8vo. £10 1és. 6d. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


General Readers and Young Persons. Translated by E. Arkrnson, F.C.S. 
Second Edition, with 2 Plates, and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated and edited by E. ATKIN- 
-, F. C.8. Seventh Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 758 Woodcuts. 
‘ost Svo, 15s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


Just published, small ¢to. price 2s. 6d. 


MACBETH. 
A LECTURE ON MACBETH; 


Being One of a Series on Dramatic Literature, delivered by the 
te JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Never before published. 


one wishes to read a fine and eloquent piece of criticism, he cannot do better than co 
Knowles’s * Macbeth.’ ""—Saturday Review. 


“Tf 
to Sheri 


FRANCIS HARVEY, 4 ST. JAMES'’S STREET, LONDON. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the 


SACRIFICE and PARTICIPATION of the HOLY EUCHARIST. By 
Gore Trevor, M.A., D.D., Canon of York, Rector of Bedford. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS. 8vo. (In the press. 


the SIXTH. With a Correlation of the subsequent Editions, showing at One 
View the Results of the Various Revisions from 1549 to 1662.’ Crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


by the Author of the “‘ Life of St. Teresa.” Fep. Svo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR GENERAL READERS. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James the Second :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. erown 8vo. 16s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4, 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Cheap Edition, authorized and complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed; 4s. 6d. cloth. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. &s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 
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